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DAEWINISM IN MOEAXS, 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 



S88AT L 

DAEWmiSM m MOEALS.i 

It is a singular ftot that whenever we find out how any- 
thing ia done, our first oondusion aeema to be that God did 
not do it. No matter how wonderfol, how heaatifol, how 
infinitely complex and delicate^ has been the machinery 

which has worked, perhaps for centuries, perhaps for millions 
of ages, to bring about some beneficent result — if we can 
but catch a glimpse oi the wheels, its divine character dis- 
appears. The machinery did it ali It would be altogether 
superfluous to look furtlier. 

The olive has been commonly called the Phoenix of trees, 
because when it is oat down it springs to life again* The 
notion that God is only discernible in the miraculous and 
the inexplicable, may likewise be called the Phoenix of 
ideas ; for again and again it has beuu exploded, and yet 
it re-appears with the utmost regularity whenever a new 
step is made in the march of Science. The explanation 
of each phenomenon is still first angrily disputed and then 
monmfully accepted by the majority of pious peoplcj just 

» The Descent of Man. By Charles Darwiu, M.A., F.R.S. Two toIs. 8to. 
Londoa: Murray. 1871. 
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as if liiidiug out the ways of God were not necessarily 
bringing ourselves nearer to the knowledge of Him, and the 
.higheet bound of the human intellect were not to be able 
to aay, like Kepler, "0 God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee." 

That the doctrine of the descent of man firom the lower 
animals, of which Mr. Darwin has been the great teacher, 

sliould be looked on as well nij^li impious by men not men- 
tally chained to the Ilebrew cosmogony, has always appeared 
to me surprising. Of course, in so far as it disturbs the 
roots of the old theology and dispels the golden haze 
which hung in poetic fancy over the morning garden of 
the world, it may prove a rude and painful innovation. 
A Calvin, a Milton, and a Fra Angelioo, may be excused 
if they recalcitrate against it. Doubtless, also, the special 
Semitic contempt for the brutes which has unhappily 
passed with our religion into ao many of our graver views, 
adds its quota to the common sentiment of repugnance ; 
and we stupidly imagine that to trace Man to the Ape 
is to degrade the progeny, and not (as a Chinese would 
justly hold) to ennoble the ancestry.* But that, beyond 
all these prejudices, there should lurk in any free mind 
a dislike to Darwinism on reUgunta grounds, is wholly 
beyond comprehension. Surely, were any one to come 
to us now in these days for the first time with the story 
that the eternal God produced all His greatest works by 
fits and starts ; that just GOOD years ago He suddenly 
brought out of nothing the sun, moon, and stars ; and final!}' 
as the climas of six days of such labour, made man of 
the dust of the ground," we should be inclined to say that 
this was the derogatory and insufferable doctrine of creation; 
and (hat when we compared it with that of the slow evolu- 
tion of order, beauty, life, joy, and intelligence, from the 
immeabui'abie past of the pnmui nebuiaii "fiery cloud," we 
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had no language to express how iiiiiiiitely more religious is 
the story of modern science than that of ancient tradition ? 

Nor are we alarmed or disturbed because the same hand 
which has opened for us these grand viatas of phjucal 
deTelopment baa now touched the phenomena of the moral 
worldy and aought to applj the same method of inTestigation 
to its most sacred mysteries. The only question we can ask 
is, whether the method^ has been as successful in the one case 
as (we learn from competent juclg*..-; it may be accounted in 
the other, and whether the proH'ered explanation of moral 
facts really suffices to explain them, felioidd it prove so 
successful and sufficient, we can but accept it, even as w© 
welcomed the discovery of the physical laws of evolution as 
a step towards a more just conception than we had hitherto 
possessed of the order of things ; and iherefors — ^if God be 
their Orderer— a step towards a better knowledge of Him. 

The book before us is doubtless one whose issue will 
make an era in the history of modern thought. Of ita 
wealth of classified anecdotes of animal peculiarities and 
instincts, and its wide sweep of cumulative argument in 
favour of the author's various deductions, it would be almost 
useless to speak, seeing that before these pages are printed 
the reading public of England will have spent many happy 
hours over these " £sdry tales of science." Of the inexpres- 
sible charm of the author's manner, the straightforwardness 
of every argument he employs, and the simplicity of every 
sketch and recital, it is still less needful to write, when 
years have ekipsed since Mr. Darwin took hia place in the 
literature of England and the philosophy of the world. 
Very soon that delightful pen will have made familiar to 
thousands the pictures of which the book is a gallery. 
Every one will know that our first human parents, far from 
resembling Milton*s glorious couple, were hideous beings 
covered with hair, with pointed and movable ears, beards. 
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tusbs, and tafla^ — ^tihe yeiy Beyils of medicBTal &xkcy. And . 
behind these we ahall dimly behold yet earlier and lower 
anoeators, reeedingf tbrotig-b the agee till we reach a period 

before even the vertebrate rank was attained, and wheii 
the creature whose descendants were to be heroes and 
sages swam about in the waters in likeness between an eel 
and a worm. At every dinner-table will be told the story 
of the brave ape which came down amid its dreaded human 
foes to redeem a young one of its species ; and of the saga- 
cious baboon which, Bismarck-lihe, finding itself scratched 
> by a cat, deliberately bit off its enemy's claws. Satirists 
will note the description of the seals which, in wooing, 
bow to the females and coax them gently till they get them 
fairly landed ; then, " with a changed manner and a harsh 
growl," drive the poor wedded creatures home to their 
holes. The suggestion that animals love beauty of colour 
and of song, and even (in the case of the bower*bird) build 
halls of pleasure distinct from their nests for purposes of 
amusement only, will be commented on, and afford suggestiTe 
talk wherever books of sucli a class are read in England. 
Few students, we think, will pass over without respectful 
pause the passage^ where Mr. Darwin with so much candour 
explains that ho "now admits that in the earlier editions of 
his Origin ef Species he probably attributed too much to 
the action of natural selection," nor that^ where ho calls 
attention to Sir J. Lubbock's "most just remark," that 
** Mr. WaUaoe^ with characteristio unselfishness, ascribes 
the idea of natural selection unreservedly to Mr. Darwin, 
although, as is well known, he stmck out the idea inde- 
pendently, and published it, though not with the same 
elaboration, at the same time." Whatever doubt anv reader 
may entertain of the philosophy of Evolution, it is quite 

1 Tol. L, page 1«2. » Page 137, mtt. 
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impossible tbatj after perusing such, pages, he cau have any 
hesitation abont the philosophic spirit of its author. 

But we must turn from these topics, which properly con- 
cern the jonmals of physical science^ to the one whose treat- 
ment by Mr. Darwin gives to a Theological Beviewthe right 
to criticise the present Tolume. Mr. Darwin's theories have 
hitherto chiefly invaded the precincts of traditional Theology. 
We have now to regard him as crowning the edifice of 
TTtilitarian ethics by certain doctrines respecting the nature 
and origin of the Moral Sense, which, if permanently allowed 
to rest upon it, will, we fear, go far to crush the idea of Duty 
level with the least hallowed of natural instincts. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Darwin puts forth his Tiews on this, 
as on all other topics, with perfect moderation and simplicity, 
and that the reader of his book has no difficulty whatever in 
comprehending the full bearing of the facts he cites and the 
conclusions he draws from them. 

In the present volume he has followed out to their results 
certain hints given in his "Origin of Species" and "Animals 
under Domestication," and has, as it seemsj^ given Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's abstract view of the origin of the moral 
sense its concrete application. Mr. Spencer broached the 
doctrine that our moral sense is nothing but the "expe- 
riences of utility organized and consolidated through all 
past generations." Mr. Darwin has afforded a sketch of 
how such experiences of utility, beginning in the ape, might 
(as he thinks) consolidate into the virtue of a saint; and 
adds some important and quite harmonious remarks, tending 
to show that the Virtue so learned is somewhat accidental, 
and might perhaps have been what we now call Vice. To 
mark his position Mrly, it will be necessary to glance at the 
recent history of ethical philosophy. 

Independent or Intuitive Morality has of course alwa^-s 
taught that there is a supreme and necessary moral law 
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common to all free ag-ents in the universe, and known to 
man bv means of a transcendental reason or divine voice 
of conscience. Dependent or Utilitarian Morality has equally 
steadily rejected the idea of a law other than l^e law of 
utility; bat itp teachers have difiSered exceedingly amongst 
themaelTee as to the existence or non-existeiioe of a specific 
sense in man> requiring him to perform actions whose 
utility constitutes them duties ; and among those who haye 
admitted that such a sense exists, there still appear wide 
variations in the explanations they offer of the nature and 
origin of such a sense. The older English Utilitarians, such 
as Mandeville, Hobbes, Paley and Waterland, denied vigor- 
ously that man had any spring of action but self-interest. 
Hume, Hartley, and Bentham advanced a step further; 
Hartley thinking it jnst possible to love virtue "as a form 
of happiness," and Bentham being kind enough elaborately 
to explain that we may truly sympathize with the woes of our 
friends. Finally, when tlie coldest of philosophies passed 
into one of the loftiest of minds and warmest of hearts. 
Utilitarianism in the school of Mr. Mill underwent a sort 
of divine travesty. Starting from the principle that actions 
are only virtuous because they promote another end than 
virtue," he attained the oondusiony that sooner than flatter 
a cruel Almighty Being he wonld go to hell. As Mr. Mill 
thinks suck a decision morally right, he would of course 
desire that all men should follow his example; and thus 
we should behuld the apostle of Utility conducting the 
whole human race to eternal perdition for tlie sake of — 
shall we say — " the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number " P 

At this stage, the motive-power on which Utilitarianism 
must rely for the support of virtue is obviously complex, if 
not rather unstable. Bo long as the old teachers appealed 
simply to the interest of the individual, here or hereaflber, 
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the argument was clear enougli, however absard a misuse 
of language it seems to make Virtue and Vice the names 
respectively of a systematized and aa unsystematized rule of 
selfishness. But when we begin to speak of the happiness 
of oih^ as our aim, we necessarily shift our ground, and 
appeal to sympathy, to social instinots, or to the disinterested 
pleasures of beneyolenoe^ till finally, when wo aie bid to 
relinquish self altogether in behalf of the Greatest Happiness 
of the Greatest Number, we have left the Utilitarian ground 
so iar away, that we find ourselves on the proper territories 
of the Intuitionist, and he turns round with the question, 
" Why should I sacrifice myself for the happiness of man- 
kind, if I have no intuitions of duty compelling me to do so ? " 
The result has practically been, that the Social Instincts 
to which Utilitarians in such straits were forced to appeal, 
as the springs of action in lieu of the Intuitions of duty, 
haye been gradually raised by them to the rank of a distinct 
el^nent of our nature, to be treated now (as self-interest 
yr2A treated by their predecessors) as the adnuUed motives 
of virtue. They agree with Intuitionists that man has a 
Conscience ; they only differ from them on the two points of 
how he comes by it ; and whether its oflace be supreme and 
legislative, or merely subsidiary and supplementaL 

It is the problem of, How we como by a conscience, 
which Mr. Darwin applies himself to solve, and with which 
we shall be now concerned. Needless to say that the Kantian 
doctrine of a Pure Reason, giving us transcendental know- 
ledge of necessary truths, is not entertained by the school 
of thinkers to which he belongs ; and that as for the notion 
of all the old teachers of the world, that the voice of 
Conscience is the voice of God, — the doctrine of Job and 
Zoroaster, Menu and Pythagoras, Plato and Antoninus, 
Ghrysostom and Gregory, F^n^lon and Jeremy Taylor, — ^it 
can have no place in their science. As Gomte would say. 
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we have paased the theologio stage, and must not think 
of running to a Fint Cause to explam phenomena. After 
all (they seem to say), cannot we easily suggest how man 
might acquire a conscience from causes ohviously at work 

around hi in. ? Education, i'car of penalties, sympailiy, desire 
of approval, with imaginary religious sanctions, would alto- 
gether, well mixed and supporting one another, afford s an- 
cient explanation of feelings, acquired, as Mr. Bain thinks, 
by each indiyidual in hie lifetime, and, as Mr. Mill justly 
flays, not the less natural for being acquired and not innate. 

At this point of the history, the gradual extension of 
llie Darwinian theory of Evolution brought it into contact 
with the speculations of moralists, and the result was a 
new hypothesis, which has greatly altered the character 
of the whole controversy. The doctrine of the transmission 
by hereditary descent of all mental and moral qualities, of 
which Mr. Gallon's book is the chief exponent,^ received, 
in 1868, from Mr. Herbert Spencer the foUowiiig definition, 
as applied to the moral sentiments : ' I believe that the 
experiences of utility, organized and consolidated througb 
all past generations of the human race, have been producing 
corresponding modifications, which by continued transmis- 
sion and accumulation have become in us certain faculties 

' Reviewed in the next essny. 

' Letter to Mr. Mill, in Bain's *' Mental and Moral Science," p. 72 2 ; quoted 
in " Descent of Man," p. 101. On the day of the original publication of this 
essay tben appeared in the liartn^kttf AvUw an artide bj Mr. Spencer, 
desigTied to rectify the misapprehension (if his doctrine into which Mr. HuttODf 
Sir John T-ubhock, Mr. Mivart, Sir Alexander Grant, and, as it proved, my 
humble self, had all fallen regarding the point in question. *'If," says Mr. 
Spenoer Tety pertinently, ''a general doctrine ooneeming a highly tnTolTcd 
class of phenomena could be adequately presented in a single paragraph of a 
letter, the "writinf^ of books Tvould be snperfluous," I may add that as it would be 
equally impossible fur me adequately to present Mr. Spencer's rectifications and 
nodiitcatiou in a eingle paragraph of an eeety, I must, while apologizing to biin 
for my inTolnntaiy errors^ refer the reader to his own artiola (^ertH^htfy Mmim, 
ApcQ 1, 1871) for better con^hoiaioa of the rabjeet. 
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of moral intuition, certain emotious itsponding to right 
and wrong conduct^ which have no apparent basis in the 
iiuUTidnal experiences of utility." This doctrine (which 
received a very vemarkable answer in an article by Mr. 
B. H. Hutton, Maemaa»*9 Magazine, Jiily, 1869) may be 
conaiderod as tbe basis on whiob Mr* Darwin proceeds, 
appzoacbing the subject, as be modestly says, exclusively 
from the side of natural history," and " attempting to see 
how far the study of the lower animals can throw light on 
one of the highest psychical faculties of man." His results, 
as fairly as I can state them, are as follows : 

If we assume an animal to possess social instincts (such^ I 
suppose, as tiiose of rooks, for example), and also to acquire ^ 
some degree of intelligenoe ooneeponding to that of man, it 
would inevitably acquire contemporaneously a moral sense 
of a certain kind. In the first place, its social instincts 
would cause it to take pleasure in the society of its fellows, 
to feel a certain amount of sympathy with them, and to per- 
form various services for them. After this, the next step 
in mental advance would cause certain phenomena of re- 
gretful sentiments (hereafter to be more fully analyzed) to 
ensue on tbe commission of anti-aocial acts, which obey a 
transient impulse at the cost of a permanent social instinct. 
Thirdly, the approval expressed by the members of tbe 
community for acts tending to tbe general welfare, and 
disapproval for those of a contrary nature, would greatly 
strengthen and guide the original instincts as Language 
came into full play. Lastly, habit in each individual 
would gradually perform an important part in the regulation 
of conduct. If these positions be all granted, the problem 
of tbe origin of tbe moral sense seems to be sblved. It is 
found to be an instinct in fevour of tbe social virtues 
wbicb bas grown up in mankind, and vould have grown 
up in any animal similarly endowed and situated; and it 
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does not involve any higher agency for its production than 
that of the play of oommon human life, nor indicate any 
higher nature for its seat than the further deTeh>ped in- 
telligence of any gregaiioQs bnite. So far, Mr. Darvin'a 
view seems only to give to thoee he has quoted from Mr. 
Spencer their full expansion. The points on which he 
appears to break fresh ground from this start in g-place are 
these two : Ist, his theory of the nature of conscientious 
Hcpentance, which represents it as solely the triumph of a 
permanent over a transient impulse ; 2nd, his frank ad- 
mission, that though another animal, if it became intelligent, 
would acquire a moral sense, yet that he sees no reason why 
its moral sense should be the same as ours, or lead it to 
attach the idea of right or wrong to the same actions. In 
extreme cases (such as that of bees), the moral de- 
Teloped under the conditions of the hive, would, he thinks, 
impress it as a duty on sisters to murder their brothers. 

It must be admitted that these two doctrines between them 
e^fectiyely revolutionize Morals, as they have been hitherto 
commonly understood. The first dethrones the moral sense 
from that place of mysterious supremacy which Butler 
considered its grand characteristic. Mr. Bsrwin's Moral 
Sense is simply an instinct originated, like a dosen others, 
by the conditions under which we live, but which happens, 
in the struggle for existence among all our instincts, to 
resume the upper hand when no other chances to be in the 
ascendant. And the second theory aims u c>lill more deadly 
blow at ethics, by affirming that, not only has our moral 
sense come to us from a source commanding no special 
respect, but that it answers to no external or durable, not 
to say nniversal or eternal, reality, and is merely tentatiTc 
and provisional, the provincial prejudice, as we may de- 
scribe it, of this little world and its temporary inhabitants, 
which would be looked on with a smile of derision by 
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better-informed people now residing in Mars, or hereafter 
to be developed on earth, and who in their turn may be 
conmdered as walking in a vain shadow by other races. 
Instead of Montesquien's grand aphorism, "La justice est 
nn rapport de oonvenanoe qui se trouve r^ellement entre 
deox cboses ; ce rapport est toujours le meme quclque etre 
qui Ic consid^re, aoit que co soit Dieu, soit que ce soit 
iin homme," Mr. Darwin will leave us onlv the sad assu- 
ranee that our idea of Justice is ail our own, and may 
mean nothing to any other intelligent being in the urn- 
Terse. It is not even, as Dean Hansel has told us, given 
us by car Oreator as a representative truth, intended at 
least to indicate some actual transcendent verity behind 
it We have now neither Teil nor Revelation, but only 
an earth-born instinct, carrying with it no authority what- 
ever beyond the limits of our race and special social state, 
nor within thera further than we choose to permit it to 
weigh on our minds. 

Let me say it at once. These doctrines appear to me 
simply the most dangerous which have ever been set forth 
since the days of Mandeville. Of course, if science can 
really show good cause for accepting them, their conse- 
quences must be frankly faced. But it is at least fitting to 
come to the examination of them, conscious that it is no 
ordinary problems we are criticizing, but theories whose 
validity must involve the f'wvalidity of all the sanctions 
which morality has hitherto received from powers beyond 
those of the penal laws. As a matter of practice, no doubt 
men act in nine cases out of ten with very small regard to 
their theories of ethics, even when they are thoughtful enough 
to have grasped any theoiy at all ; and generations might 
elapse after the universal acceptance of these new views by 
philosophers, before they wonld sensibly influence the con- 
duct of the masses of mankind. But however slowly they 
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might work, I cannot but beUeye that in the hour of their 
triamph would he sounded the knell of the Tirtue of man- 
kind. It has been hard enough for tempted men and women 

heretofore to be honest, true, unselfish, cliaste, or sober, 
while passion was clamouring for gratification, or want 
pining for relief. The strength of the fulcrum on which 
has rested the virtue of many a martyr and aaint, must 
have been "vast as the Law of the Universe could make it. 
But where will that fulcrum be found hereafter, if men con- 
sciously recognize that what they have dreamed to be 

" The innvritten law divine, 
immutable, eterniLL, uot like those of yesterday, 
But made ere Time b^n,"' — 

the law by which " the most ancient heavens are fresh and 
strong," — ^is, in truth, after all, neither durable nor even 

general among iuLeiiigent bcnigs, but simply consists of 
those rules of conduct which, among many that might 
have been adopted, have proved themselves on experiment 
to be most convenient ; and which, in the lapse of ages, 
through hereditary transmission, legislation, education, and 
such methods, have got woven into the texture of our 
brains P What will be the power of such a law as this to 
enable it to contend for mastery in the soul with any 
passion capable of rousing the most languid impulse P 
Hitherto good men have looked on Kepentance as the most 
sacred of all sentiments, and have measured the nearness of 
the soul to God by the depth of its sense of the shame and 
heinousness of sin. The boldest of criminals have betrayed 
at intervals their terror of the Erinnyes of Bemorse, against 
whose scourges all religions have presented themselves as 
protectors, with their devices of expiations, sacrifices, pen- 
ances, and atonements. From Orestes at the foot of the 

^ Sopihoe. Antlg. 464. 
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altar of Phosbiu^ to the Anglican in his new oonfesaional 
to-daj; from the Azteo eating the heart of the Tictim 
dain in propitiation for sin, to the Hindoo obeying the 
law of Menu, and Toluntarily starving himself to death as 

an expiation, of liis offences, history benrs testimony again 
and again to the power of this tremendous sentiment ; and 
if it have driven mankind into numberless superstitions, 
it h^, beyond a doubt, also served |is a threat more effec- 
tive against crime than all the penalties ever enacted by 
legislators. But where is Eepentanoe to find place here> 
after, if Mr. Darwin's view of its nature be received P Will 
any man allow himself to attend to ihe reproaches of 
Conscience, and bow his head to her rebukes, when he 
clearly iinderstandd that it is only his more durable Social 
Instinct which is re-asserting itself, because the more variable 
instinct which has caused him to disregard it is temporarily 
asleep P Such a Physiology of Kepentance reduces its claims 
on our attention to the level of those of our bodily wants ; 
and our grief for a past crime assumes the same aspect as 
our regret that we yesterday unadvisedly preferred the 
temporary enjoyment of conversation to the permanent 
benefit of a long night's rest, or the flavour of an indiges- 
tible dish to the wholesomeness of our habitual food. We 
may regret our imprudence ; but it ia quite impossible we 
should ever again feel penitence for a sin. 

But is this aU true ? Can such a view of the moral 
nature of man be sustained? Mr. Darwin says that he 
has arrived at it by approaching the subject from the side 
of natural history; and we may therefore, without dis- 
respect, accept it as the best which the study of man simply 
as a highly developed animal can afford. That glimmering 
of something resembling our moral sense often observable 
in brutes, which Mr. Darwin has admirably described, may 
(we will assume) be so accounted tor. But viewing human 
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nature from other sides besides that of its animal origin, 
studying the mind from vithin rather than, from without, 
and taking into consideration the whole phenomenon pre- 
sented by such a department of creation as the Human 
Race, must we not hold that this Simious Theory of Morals 
is wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory? Probably Mr. 
Darwin liimseif would say that he does not pretend to 
claim for it the power to explain exhaustively all the mys- 
teries of our moral nature, but only to afford such a duo 
to them as ought to satisfy us that, if pursued further, they 
might be so revealed ; and to render, by its obvious sim- 
plicity, other and more transcendent theories superfluous. 
The matter to be decided (and it is almost impossible, I 
think, to overrate its importance) is : Does it give such an 
explanation of the facts as to justify us in accepting it, pro- 
visionally, as an hypothesis of the origin of Morals ? 

It is hard to know how to approach properly the later 
developments of a doctrine like that of ITtilitarian Morality, 
which we conceive to be founded on a radically false basis. 
If we begin at the beginning, and dispute its primary 
positions, we shift the controversy in hand to the intermina- 
ble wastes of metaphysical discussion, where few readers 
will follow, and where the wanderer may truly say that 
doubts, 

"immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as 1 go." 

All the time which is wanted to argue the last link of 
the system, is lost in seeking some common ground to 
stand upon with our opponent, who probably will end by 
disputing the firmness of whatever islet of granite we have 

chosen in the bog ; and will tell us lliaL the greatest modern 
thinkers are doubtful whether twice two will make four 
in all worlds, or whether Space may not have more than 
three dimensions. Yet to grant the premisses of Utilitarian 
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etiiioa, and then attempt to dispute one by one the chain 
of doctrines which has been unzoIUng from them during 
the last century, and which has now reached, as it would 
seem, its ultimate, and perhaps logical, doTelopment, is 

to place our uigumeuU ul aii uiilair dibadvauLage. To 
treat scientifically the theories of Mr. Darwin, we ought to 
commence by an inquiry into the validity of the human 
consciousness ; into the respective value of our various 
faculties^ the senses, the intellect^ the moral, religions and 
SQsthetic sentiments, as witnesses of external truths; and, 
finally, into the justice or fallacy of attaching belief exdu- 
sively to &cts of which we have cognizance through one 
&culty — ^let us say the intellect ; and denying those which 
we obsGi N c by another — say the icsthctic taste or the reli- 
gious or moral sentiments. He who will concede that the 
intellect is not the organ through which we appreciate a 
song or a picture, and that it would be absurd to test songs 
and pictures by inductive reasoning and not by the specific 
sense of the beautiful, is obviously bound to show cause 
why, if— after making such admission in the case of our 
{esthetic faculties — ^he refuse to concede to the religious 
and moral faculties the same right to have their testimony 
admitted in their own domain. 

Proceeding to our next step, if we are to do justice to 
onr cause, we must dispute the Utilitarian's first assump- 
tion on his proper ground. We must question whether the 
Ilight and the Useful are really synonymous^ and whether 
Self-interest and Virtue can be made convertible terms 
even by such stringent methods as those of extending the 
meaning of ''Self-interest" to signify a devotion to the 
" Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number (always 
inclusive ol A umber One), and of curtailing that of Virtue 
to signify the fulfilment of Social, irrespective of Persomii 
and Beligious obligations. That the common sentiment 
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of mankind looks to something different from Utility in 
the actions to which it pays the tdhate of its highest 
lererence, and to flomething diffiarent ficom norionimesB 
in thote which it most pioibimdly ahihon, is a &ct so 
obviouSy that modem Utilitariaps have recognized the im* 
possibility of ignoring it after the manner of their pre- 
decessors ; and Mr. Herbert Spencer has fully admitted 
that the ideas of the Right and the Useful are now 
entirely different, although they had once, he thinks, the 
aame origin. But that the idea of the Bight was ever 
potentially enwrapped or latent in the idea of the Usefolf 
we .entirely deny, seeing that it not only overlaps it alto- 
gether, and goes far beyond it in the direction of the l^oble 
and the Holy, but that it is continnally in direct antithesis 
to it ; and acts of generosity and eonrage (sneh as Mr. Mill's 
resolution to go to hell rather thuu. Sity au uiitiuth) com- 
mand from us admiration, not only apart from their utility, 
but because they set at defiance every principle of utility, 
and make us feel that to such men there are things dearer 
than eternal joy. As Mr* MiTart says well, the sentiment 
I of all ages which has found expression in the cry, " Fiat 
I Jnstitia ruat ccelum," could never have sprang from the 
/ aame root as our sense of Utility. 

Proceeding a step farther downwards to the point where- 
with alone Mr. Darwiti eoucerub himself — the origin of such 
moral sense as reeeut Utilitarians grant that wo pot5i>ei>8 — 
we come again on a huge field of controversy. Are our 
intuitions of all kinds, those, for instance, regarding space, 
numbers and moral distinctions, ultimate data of our men* 
tal constitution, ideas obtained by the d^priori action of 
the normally developed mind; or are they merely, as Mr. 
Mutton has paraphrased Mr. Spencer's theory, ''a special 
susceptibility in our nerves produced by a vast number 
of homogeneous ancestral experiences agglutinated into a 
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eingle intellectual tendency " F Ib our sense of the necessity 
and nniTersality of a truth («.g., that Hhe three sides of all 
triangles in the universe are equal fo two right angles), and 
tlie unhesitating certainty with which we affirm such univer- 
sality, over and above any possible experience oi generality, 
—is this sense we say, the expression of pure Beason, 
or is it nothing' but a blind incapacity for imagining as 
altered that which, we have never seen or heard of as 
changed? Volumes deep and long as Kant's Kritik or Mr« 
Spencer's ''Principles" are needed, if this question is to 
receive any justice at our hands. All that it is ppssihle to 
do in passing onward to our remarks on Mr. Darwin's viewsy 
is to enter our protest against the admission of any such 
parentage either for mathematical or moral intuitions. No 
event in a man's mental developiuont is, I think, more 
startling than his first clear apprehension of the nature of 
a geometrical demonstration, and of the immutable nature 
of the truth he has acquired, against which a thousand 
miracles would not avail to shake his Mth. The hypothesis 
of the inheritance of space-intuitions through numberless 
ancestral experiments, leaves this marvellous sense of cer- 
tainty absolutely inexplicable. And when we apply the 
same hypothesis of inheritance to moral intuitions, it appears 
to me to break down still more completely; supplying us 
at the utmost with a plausible theory for the explanation 
of our preference for some aets as more useful than others, 
but utterly failing to suggest a reason for that which is the 
zeal phenomenon to be accounted for, namd.y, our sense of 
ihe sacred obligation of Eightfulness, over and above or 
apart from Utility. Kay, what Mr. Mill calls the " mystical 
extension " of the idea of tftility into the idea of Bight is 
not only left wholly unexplained, but the explanation offered 
points, not to any such mystical extension, but quite the 
other way. The waters of our moral life cannot possibly 

2 
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rise above iheir flouroe; and if Utility be that eouroe, tbey 
ongbt bj this time to have settled into a dead pond of plain 
and acknowledged self-interestedness. As Mr. Hntton ob- 
serres : " Mr. Spencer's theory appears to find the feeling of 

moral obligation at its raaxiraura, when the perception of 
the quality which ultimately produces that feeling is at its 
minimum." 

But we must now do Mr. Darwin the justice to let him 
Speak for himself, and for the only part of the Utilitarian 
theory for which he has made himself directly responsible ; 
though his whole argument is so obviously founded solely 
on an Utilitarian basis, that we are tempted to doubt 
whether a mind so large, so just and so candid, can have 
ever added to its treasures of physical science the thorough 
mastery of any of the great works in which the opposite 
system of ethics have been set forth. 

Animals display affection, fidelity and sympathy. Man 
when he first rose above the Ape was probably of a social 
disposition, and lived in herds. Mr. Darwin adds that he 
would probably inherit a tendency to be faithful to his com- 
rades, and have also some capacity for self-command, and a 
readiness to aid and defend his fellow- men.' These latter 
qualities, we must observe, do not agree very well with 
what Mr. Galton recently told us ^ of the result of his in- 
teresting studies of the cattle of South Africa, and at all 
events need that we should suppose the forefathers of our 
race to have united all the best moral as well as physical 
qualities of other animals. But assuming that so it may 
have been, Mr. Darwin says, Man's next motive, acquired by 
sympathy, would be the love of praise and horror of infamy. 
After this, aa such feelings became clearer and reason ad* 
Tanced, he would feel himself impelled, independently of 
any pleasure or pain felt at the moment, to certain lines of 

I Page 80. * Maemillana Ma^azine^ February, 1871. 
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conduct. He may then say : I am the supreme judge of my 
own conduct ; and in the words of Kant, I will not in my 
own person violate the dignity of humanity/'^ That any 
savage or half-civilized man ever felt anything like this, or 
that the "dignity of humanity" could come in sight for 
endless generations of progress, conducted only in such ways 
as Mr. Darwin has suggested, nay, that it could ever occur 
at all to a creature who had not some higher conception of 
the nature of that Virtue in which man's only " dignity " 
consists, than Mr. Darwin has hinted, — ^is a matter, I venture 
to think, of gravest doubt. 

But again passing onward^ we reach the first of onr 
anther's special theories ; his doctrine of the nature of Re- 
pentance. Earnestly I wish to do it justice; for upon it 
hinges our theory of the nuUue of the moral sense. As our 
bodily sense of feeling can best be studied when we touch 
hard objects or shrink from a burn or a blow, so our spiritual 
sense of feeling becomes most evident when it comes in con- 
tact with wrong, or recoils in the agony of remorse from 
a crime. 

** Why *' — ^it is ICr. Darwin who asks the question — " why 
should a man feel that he ought to obey one instinctive 
feeling rather than another P Why does he bitterly regret 

if he ha^ yielded to the strong sense of self-preservation, 
and has not risked his lii'e to save that of a fellow-creature ?" 
The answer is, that in some cases the social or maternal 
instincts will always spur generous natures to unseltish 
deeds. But where such social instincts are less strong than 
the instincts of self-preservation, hunger, vengeance, etc., 
then these last are naturally paramount^ and the question 
is pressed, "Why does man regret, even though he may 
endeavour to banish any such regret, that he has followed, 
the one uuLurui impuLse rather thuu the other ? and why 

1 Page 56. 
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does he further feel tliat lie ought to regret bis conduct f" 
Man in this respect differs, Mr. Darwiu admits, profoundly 
from the lower animals, but he thinks he sees the reason of 
the diflference. It is this : Man has reflection. From the 
activity of his mental qualities, he cannot help past imp res- 
sioxkB incessantly passing through his mind. The anlmais 
have no need to reflect ; for those who have social instincts 
never quit the herd, and never fail to obey their kindly 
impulses. But man, thougli he has the same or stronger 
social impulses, has other, though more, temporary passions, 
such as hunger, vengeance, and the like, which obtain tran- 
sient indulgence often at the expense of his kind. These, 
however, are all temporary in their nature. When hunger, 
vengeance, covetousnesl, or the desire for preservation, has 
been satisfied, such feelings not only, fade, but it is impos- 
sible to recall their full vividness by an act of memory. 

Tims as man cannot prevent old impressions from passing through 
his* luind, lie will be cuuiik.'IU.mI to compare the weaker impression of, 
for inbtaiice, pa^jt buiiger, or of vengeance satisfied, with the instinct 
of sympathy and goodwill to his fellows which is still present, and 
ever in .some degree active in his mind. He will then feel in his 
imagination that a latrouger instinct has yielded to one Nvhich now 
seems comparatively wenk, and then that sense of dissatisfaction will 
inevitably be felt with which man is endowed, like every other animal, 
in order that liis instincts may he obeyed."* 

Leaving out for the present the last singular clause of 
this paragraph, which appears to point to a Cause altogether 
outside of the range of phenomena we are considering, — a 
Cause which, if it (or He f] exist at all, may well *' endow " 
human hearts more directly than through such dim animal 
instincts as are in question, — leaving out of view this hint 
of a Crtjator, we ask : Is this physiology of Repentance true 
to fact P It would be hard, I venture to think, to describe 
one more at variance with it The reader might be excused 
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wHo should figure to himself the author as a man who has 
never in his lifetime bad cause eeriously to tegiet a single 
nnkindly or ignoble deed, and who has nnconsciously attri- 
buted his own abnormally genetous and placable nature to 

the rest of his species, and then theorized as if the world 
were n^aclc of Darwins. Where (we ask in bewilderment), 
where arc the people to be found in whom " sympathy and 
goodwill" to all their neighbours exist in the state of perma> 
nent instincts, and whose resentful feelings, as a matter of 
course, die out after eyery little temporary exhibition^ and 
leave them in charity with their enemies, not as the result 
of repentance, but as its preliminary F Where, 0 where 
may we find the population for whom the precept, "Love 
your enemies," is altogether superfluous, and who always 
revert to affection as soon us tliey have gratified any tran- 
sient sentiment of an opposite tendency ? Hitherto we 
haye been accustomed to believe that (as Buddhists are 
wont to insist) a kind action done to a foe is the surest way 
to enable ourselves to return to charitable feelings, and 
that, in like manner, doing him an ill-torn is calculated to 
exasperate our own rancour. We have held it as axiomatic 
that "revenge and wrong bring forth their kind and that 
we hate those whom we have injured with an ever-grpwing 
spite and cruelty as wo continue to give our malice head- 
way. But instead of agreeing with Tucitus that ** Hnmani 
genem proprium est odiase quern loesem" Mr. Darwin ac- 
tually supposes that as soon as ever we have delivei^d our 
blow it is customary for us immediately to wish to wipe it 
off with a kiss I In what Island of the Blessed do people 
love all the' way round their social cirdcB^ the mean and 
the vulgar, the disgusting, and the tiresome, not excepted? 
If such beinfrs are entirely exceptional now, when the care- 
ful husbandry of Chiibtianity has been employed for eighteen 
centuries in cultivating that virtue of mausuetude, of which 
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the aaaent world produced bo limited a crop, how is it to 
be supposed that our hirsute and tuaky progenitors of the 
Palseolithio or yet remoter age, were thoroughly imbued 
with sueh gentle aeutmientB? Let it be borne in mind 
that, unless the great majority of men, after injuring their 
neighbours, spontaneously turned to sympathize with them, 
there could not possibly be a chance for the foundation of a 
(jeneral sentiment such as Mr. Darwin supposes to grow up 
in the community. . 

The natural history (so to speak) of Hepentance seems to 
indicate almost a converse process to that assumed by Hr. 
Darwin. Having done a wrong in word or deed to our 
neighbour, the first sentiment we distinguiBh afterwards is 
usually, I conceiTO, an accession of dislike towards him. 
Then after a time we become conscious of uneasiness, but 
rather in the way of feeling that ^\ c ha\ c broken the law^ in 
our own breasts and are ashamed of it, than that we pity 
the person we have injured or are sorry for him. On the 
contrary, if I am not mistaken, we are yeiy apt to comfort 
ourselyes at this stage of the proceedings by ref!ecling that 
he is a very odious person, who well deserves all he has got 
and worse ; and we are even tempted to add to our ofPence 
a little further evil speaking. Then comes the sense that we 
have really done wrong in the sight of God ; and last of all 
(as it seems to me), as the final climax, not the first 8t«p 
of repentance, we first undo or apologize for our wronc^ act, 
and then, and only then, return to the feeling of love and 
charity. 

This whole theoiy, tiien, of the origin of Bepentance, 
namely, that it is the "innings" of our permanent social 
instincts when the transient selfish ones have played out 
their game, seems to be without basis on any known con- 
dition of human nature. Ostensibly raised on induction, 
it lacks the primary facts &om which its inductions profess 
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to be drawn ; and Mr. Darwin, in offering it to us as the 
result of his studies in l^atuial Histoiy, seems to hare 
betrayed that he has ohserved other species of animals more 
accurately than his own ; and that he has OTerlooked ibe 
yast cUus of intelligenoes which lie between baboons and 
philosophers. 

The theory of the nature of Repentance which wc have 
been considering, is a characteristic improvement on the 
current Utilitarian doctrine, in so far that it suggests a 
cause for the human tendemm, if I may so describe i%, 
which forms one element in true repentance. If it were 
true of mankind in general (as it may be true of the most 
gentle individuals) that a return to sympathy aud goodwill 
spontaneously follows, sooner or later, every unkind act, 
then Mr. Darwin's account of the case would supply us with 
an explanation of that side of the sentiment of repentance 
which is turned towards the person injured. It would still, 
I think, fail altogether to render an account of the mys- 
terious awe and horror which the greater crimes have in all 
ages left on the minds of their perpetrators, &r beyond any 
feelings of pity for the sufferers, and quite irrespectiTe of 
fear of human justice or retaliation. This tremendous senti* 
ment of Bemorse, though it allies itself with religions fears, 
seems to me not so much to be derived from religious con- 
siderations as to be in itself one of the roots oi religion. 
The typical Orestes does not feel horror because he fears 
the Erinnyes, but he has caUed up the phantoms of the 
Ezinnyes in the nightmare of his horror. Nothing which 
Kr. Darwin, or any other writer on his side, so far as I am 
aware» has ever suggested as the origin of the moral sense, 
has supplied us with a plausible explanation of either such 
iRemorse or of ordinary Kepentance. . In the formw case, 
we have soul-shaking terrors to be accounted for, either 
(according to Mr. Darwin) by mere pity and sympathy, or. 
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(according to the old Utilitarians) by fear of retaliatiou or 
difigrace, such as the sufferer often uotorioiuly defies or eTm 
courta. In the case of ordinary Bepentanoe, we have a feel- 
ing infinitely sacred and tender, capable of transfonaing our 
whole nature as hy on enchanter's wand, softening and re- 
freshing our hearts as the dry and dusty earth is quickened 
by an April shower, but yet (we are asked to believe) caused 
by no higher sorcery, fallen from no loftier sky, than our 
own every-day instincts, one hour selfish and the next social, 
asserting themselves in wearisome alternation ! What is the 
right of one of these instincts as against the other, that its 
resumption of its temporary supremacy shouhi he aocom- 
panied by such portents of solemn augury ? Why, when we 
return to love our neighbour, do we at the same time hate 
onrselTes, and wish to do so still more P Why, instead of 
shrinking iruiu punishment, do men, under such impres- 
sions, always desire to expiate their oflences so fervently, 
that with the smallest sanction from their religious teachers 
they rush to the cloister or seize the scourge? Why, above 
al]« do we look inevitably beyond the fellow-creature whom 
we have injured up to God, and repeat the ory which has 
burst &om every penitent heart for nullenniums book, 
"Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned! " 

Putting aside the obvious fact that the alleged cause of 
repentance could, at the utmost, only explain repentance 
for social wron^-doing, and Itave inexplicable the equally 
bitter grief for personal offences, we find, then, that it fails 
even on its own ground. To make it meet approximately 
the facts of the case, we want something altogether di^Gsrent. 
We want to be told, not only why we feel sorry for our 
neighbour when we have wronged him, but how we come 
by the profound sens^ of a Justice which our wrong has 
iul'iiuged, and which we yet revere so humbly, that we often 
prefer to sufier that it may be vindicated. Of all this, the 
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Utilitanau scheme, with Mr. Darwin's additions, affords not 
the vagaest indication. 

I cannot but think that, had any professed psychologist 
dealt thus with the mental phenomena which it was his 
business to explain, had he first assumed that we returned 
spontaneously to benevolent feelings after injuring oiir 
neighbours, and then presented such relenting as the essence 
of repentance, few readers would have failed to notice the 
disproportion between ^e unquestionable facts and their 
alleged cause. But when a great natural philosopher weaves 
mental phenomena into his geneml theory of physical de* 
yelopmentj it is to be feared that many a student will 
hastily accept a doctrine which seems to fit neatly enough 
into the system which he adopts as a whole ; even though it 
could find on its own merits no admission into a scheme of 
psychology. The theory of Morals which alone ought to com- 
mand our adhesion must surely be one» not like this harmo> 
nizing only with one side of our philosophy, but equally 
true to all the facts of the case, whether we regard them 
from without or from within, whether we study Man, ab 
esetra, as one animal amongst all the tribes of zoology, or 
from within by the experience of our own hearts. From 
the outside, it is obvious that the two human sentiments 
of Regret and Repentance may very easily be conlouaded. 
A theory which should account for Regret might bo sup- 
posed to cover the facts of Repentance, did no inward 
eoiperienee of the difference forbid us to accept it. But 
since Coleridge pointed out this loose link in the chain of 
Utilitarian argument, no disciple of the school has been 
able to mend it; and eyen Mr. Darwin's theory only sup- 
plies an h3rpothesis for 'the origin of relenting Pity, not 
one for Penitence. Let us suppose two simple cases: 
first, that in an accident at sea, while striving eagerly 
to help a Mend, we had uufortunately caused his death; 
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aeoond, that in the same oontmgency^ an impuUe of jealouay 
or anger had induced ua purposelj to withhold from him 
the means of safety. What would he our feelings in the 
two cases f In the first, we should feel Regret which, how- 
ever deep and poignant, would never be anything else than 
simple Regret, and which, if it URsumed the slightest tinge 
of self-reproach, would be instantly rebuked by every sound- 
minded spectator as morbid and unhealthy. In the second 
ease (assuming that we had perfect securify against dis- 
coTery of our crime), we should feelj perhaps, Teiy little 
Begret, but we should endure Remorse to the end of our 
days ; we should carry about in our inner hearts a shadow 
of fear and misery and self-reproach which would make us 
evermore alone amid our fellows. Now, will Mr. Darwin, 
or any other thinker who traces the origin of tho Moral 
Sense to the "agglutinated'' experience of utility of a 
hundred generations, point out to us how that experience 
oan-possibly have bequeathed to us the latter sientiment 
of Bemorse for a czimoi as contra-distinguiabed from 
that of Hegret for having unintentionally caused a mis- 
fortune? 

]^ut if the origin of repentance, in tiie case of obvious 
capital injuries to our neighbour, cannot be accounted for 
merely as the result of ancestral experience, it appears 
still more impossible to account in the same way for the 
moral shame which attaches to many lesser offences, whose 
nozionsness is by no means self-evident, which no Isgis* 
latbn has ever made penal, and which few religions haye 
condemned. Mr. Wallace, in his Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection, appears to me to sum up 
this argument admirably. ^ After explaining how very 
inadequate are the Utilitarian sanctions for Truthfulness, 
and observing how many savages yet make veracity a point 
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of lumour, he says, " It is difficult to conoeiye that such 
an intense and mystical feeling of right and wrong (so 
intense as to oyerconie aU ideas of personal advantage or 
utility) could haye been developed out of accumulated 
ancestral experiences of utility ; but still more difficult to 
understand how feelings developed by one set of utilities 
could be transferred to acts of wliich the utility was partial, 
imaginary or absent," — or (as lie might justly have added) so 
remote as to be quite beyond the ken of uncivilized or semi- 
civilized man« It is no doubt a fact that, in the long run, 
Truthfulness contributes more than Lying to the Greatest 
HaiqpineBS of the Greatest Number. But to disoover that 
£Eust needs a philosopher, not a savage. Other virtues, such 
as that of care tar the weak and aged, seem still less 
capable, ub ilr. Mivart has admirably sliown,^ of being 
evolved out of a sense of utility, seeing that savages and 
animals find it much the most useful practice to kill and 
devoar such sufferers, and by the law of the SurTival 
of the Fittest, all nature below civilized man is arranged 
on Ihe plan of so doing. Mr. W. R. Greg's very clever 
paper in Fra^a Magamne, pointing out how ITatural 
Selection fails in the case of Man in consequence of aox 
feelings of pity for the weak, affords incidentally the best 
possible prooi' that human society is based on an element 
which has n ) counterpart in the utility which rules the 
animal world. 

It would be doing Mr. Darwin injustice if we were to 
quit the consideration of his observations on the nature 
of Bepentance, leaving on the reader's mind the impression 
that he has put th^ forward formally as delineating an ex- 
haustive theory of the matter, or that he has denied, other- 
wise than by implication, the doctrine that higher and more 
spiritual influences enter into the phenomena of the moral 

i OenMU of Speoiflfl, p^go 192. 
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life. The absence of tlie slighteBt allusion to any such higher 
sources of moral sentiment leaves, however, on the reader's 
mind a veiy strong impression that here we are supposed 
to rest. The dereloped Ape has acqnired a moral sense by 

adaptive changes of mental structure precisely analogous 
to those adaptive changes of bodily structure which Lave 
altered his foot and rolled up his ear. To seek for a more 
recondite source for the one class of changes than for the 
other would be arbitrary and unphilosophical. 

But now we come to the last, and, as it seems to me, the 
saddest doctrine of all. Our moral sense, however acquired, 
does not, it is asserted, correspond to anything real outside 
of itself, to any law which must be the same for all Intelli- 
gences, mundane or supernal. It merely affords us a sort 
of Ready Reckoner for our particular wages, a Rule of 
Thumb for our special work, in the position in which we 
find ourselves just at present. That I may do Mr. Darwin 
no injustice, I shall quote his observations on this point in 
his own words : 

"It may be well fit^t to premii»e that I do not wiah to niaintaiu that 
any strictly social animal, if its intellectual faculties were to lieconie as 
active arid as highly developed as in niun, would acquire exactly tlie 
same moral sense oura. ... If, for instance, to take an extreme 
case, men were reared precisely under the same conditions as hive-bees, 
thexe OBD hardly be a doubt that our onmanled Ibinales would, like the 
wwker-bees, think it a sacred duty to kill their brothers^ and mothers 
would strive to kiU their fertile daughteFS^ and no one would think 
of interfering. Nevertheless the bee^ or sny other sooial animal, 
would in our supposed case gain, as it appears to some feeling 
of right and wrongs or a oonadenoei For each individual would have an 
inward sense of possessing oeitain stztonger or wam enduring instincts, 
and others less strong or enduring ; so that there would often be a 
struggle which impulse should be followed, and satia&ction or dissatis- 
faction would be felt as past impressions were compared during their 
incessant passage through the mind. In this case, an inward monitor 
would tell the animal that it would have been better to have followed 
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the one impulsa mttiw than tha other. The (me ooone oug^ to hare 
heen foUoirod. The one would have been right and the other wrong.*' * 

Now it is a little difficult to clear our minds on tliis subject 
of the mutable or immutable in morals. No believer in 
the immutability of morality holds that it is any physical 
act itself which is immutably right, but only the principles 
of Beneyolencej Truth, and 00 on, by which such acts must 
be judged. The parallel between Etikics and Geometry here 
bolde strictly true. The axioms of both sciences are neces- 
sary truths known to us as facts of consciousness. The 
subordinate propositions are deduced from such axioms by 
reflection. The application of the propositions to the actual 
circumstances of life is effected by a process (sometimes 
called " traduction ") by which all applied sciences become 
poetically available. For example, Geometry teaches us that 
a triangle is equal to half a rectangle upon the same base and 
with the same altitude, but no geometry can teach us whether 
a certain field be a triangle with equal base and altitude 
to the adjoining rectangle. To know this we must measure 
both, and then we shall know that if such be their propor- 
tions, the one will contain lialf as much space as the other. 
Similarly in morals, Intuition teaches us to " Love our 
Neighbour," and reflection will thence deduce that we ought 
to relieve the wants of the suffering. But no ethics can 
teach A what are the special wants of B, or how they can 
best be supplied. According, then, to the doctrines of In- 
tuitive Morality, considerations of Utility have a most 
important, though altogether subordinate, place in ethics. 
It is the office of experience to show us /loic to put the 
mandates of intuition into execution, though not to originate 
our moral code, — how to fulfil the duty of conferring Happi- 
ness, though not to set up Happiness as the sole end and 
aim of Morality. 

1 Detoent of If an, pp. 38, Si, 
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Now if Hr. Bttrwm Had simply said that under totally 
different conditions of life many of tlie existing human 
duties would have been altered, we could liave no possible 

lault to find with his remarks. In a world where nobody 
needed food there could be no duty of feeding t J u ]ningry ; 
in a world of immortals there could be no such crime as 
murder. Every alteration in circumstance produces a oer- 
taiu yariation in moral obligation, for the plain reason (as 
aboTo stated) that Morals only supply abstract principles, 
and, according to tbe circumstances of each case, their 
application must necessarily vary. If the triangular field 
have a rood cut off it, or a rood added on, it will uo longer 
be the half of the rectangle beside it. It would not be 
difhcult to imagine a state of exi.stence in which the im- 
mutable principles of Benevolence would require quite a 
different set of actions from those which they now demand; 
in fact, no one supposes that among the Blessed, where 
they will rule all hearts, they will inspire the same manifes- 
tations which they call for on earth. 

But Mr. Darwin's doctrine seems to imply something 
very ditlei-cnt indeed from this. He thinks (if I do not 
mistake himj that, under altered circumstances, human 
beings would have acquired consciences in which not only 
the acts of social duty would have been difierent, but its 
priticiplea woM have been transformed or reversed. It is 
obviously impossible to streteh our conception of the prin- 
ciple of Benevolence far enough to enable us to include 
under its possible manifestations the conduct of the woiker 
bees to the drones ; and I suppose few of us have hitherto 
reflected on this and similar strange phenomena of natural 
history, without falling back with relief on the reflection 
that the uimnMl, devoid of moral sense, does its destructive 
work as guiUlebsly as the storm or the flood. 

On Mr. Darwin's syBtom, the developed bee would have 
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an "iaward monitor" aetually promptang the tnurdevous 
sting, and telling her tiiat Buch a course **QUffhi to haTe 
1)een followed." The Danatdes of the hive, instead of the 

eternal nightmare to whicli Greek imLigiaulioii consigned 
them, would thus receive the reward of their assassinations 
in the delights of the mem comoia recti; or, as Mr. Darwin 
expr^ses it, by the satisfaction of the stronger and more 
endaring instinct." Hitherto we have believed that the 
human moral sense, though of slow and gradual deyelopment 
and liable to sad oscillations imder the influence of false reSii* 
gion and education, yet points normally to one true Pole. 
Now we are called on to think there is no pole at all, and 
that it may swing all round the circle of crimes and virtues, 
and be equally trustworthy wbellier it point north, south, 
east or west. In brief, there are no such things really as 
Bight and ^tong ; and our idea that they have existence 
outside of our own poor little minds is pure delusion. 

The bearings of this doctrine on Morality and on Beligion 
seem to be equally fatal. The all-embracing Law which 
alone could command our reyerenoe has disappeared from 
the universe ; and God, if He exist, may, for aught we can 
surmise, have for Himself a code of Kight in which every 
cruelty and every injustice may form a part, quite as pro- 
bably as the opposite principles. 

Does such an hypothesis actually fit any of the known 
&cts of human consciousness ? Is there anywhere to be 
found an indication of the supposed possibility of acquir- 
ing a conscience in which the principle of Eight and 
Wrong* should be transformed, as well as their application 
altered ': It would seem (as already mentioned) that, as a 
matter of fact, the utility of destro\ in<^ old people and 
female infants has actually appeared so great to many 
saTage and semi-civilized people, as to have caused them to 
practise such murders in a systematic way for thousands of 
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years. But we have never been told that the Fuegians 
made it more than a matter of good sense to eat their grand- 
fttheiBy or that the Chinese, when they deposited their 
drowned babies in the pablio receptacles labelled "Por 
Toothless Infants/' did so with the proud consciousness of 
fblfilling one of those time-hallowed Rites of whioh they are 
60 fond. The transition from a sense of Utility to a sense 
of Moral Obligation seems to be one which has never 
yet been observed in humaii In'story. Mr. Darwin himself, 
with his unvarying caadouij remarks that no instance is 
known of an arbitrary or superstitious practice, though 
pursued for ages, leaving hereditary tendencies of the nature 
of a moral Of course where a religions sanction 

is believed to elevate any special act (such as Sabbath- 
keeping) into an express tribute of homage to GFod, it 
justly assumes in the conscience precisely the place such 
homage should occupy. But even here the world-old dis- 
tinction between offences against such arbitrary laws, mala 
prohibita, and those against the eternal laws of morals, 
mala in se, has never been wholly overlooked. 

I think, then, we are justified in concluding .that the 
moral history of mankind, so far as we know it, gives no 
countenance to the hypotbesis that Conscience is the result 
of certain contingencies in our development, and that it 
might at an earlier stage have been moulded into quite 
another form, causing Good to appear to us Evil, and Evil 
Good. I think we have a right to say that the suggestions 
offered by the highest scientific intellects of our time, to 
account for its existence on principles which shall leave it 
on the level of other instincts, have failed to approve them- 
selves as true to the facts of the case. And I think, there- 
fore, that we are called on to believe still in tiie validity 
of our own moral consciousness, even as we believe in the 
validity of our other faculties, and to rciit iu the iaiLii 
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(well-nigh uniTersal) of the human race, in a iixed and 
sapreme Law of wliicli the will of God is the embodiment, 
and Gonscieiice the Divine transcript. I think that we may 
still repeat the hymn of Gleanthes : 

** That OUT wills blende into Thine, 
Oonoarrent in the Law divine, 
Etenia], universal, just and good, 
Honouring and honoured in our servitude, 
Creation's Pfran march may swel]» 
The march of Law immutable, 
Wherein, ass to ita noblest end, 
All being doth for ever tend." 
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HEREDITARY PIETY. ^ 

The history of Publio Opinion during the last half century 
may be not inaptly compared to that of a well-fed, steady - 
going old roadster^ long cherished by a respectable elderly 
squire^ but unluckily transferred at bis demise to his wild 
young heir. Accustomed to all the neighbouring highways, 
and trained to jog along them at fire miles an hour, the poor 
beast suddenly found itself iabhed by "the discipline of 
facts" and sundry new and cruel spurs, to get over the 
ground at double its wonted pace, and at last to leave thfi 
beaten tracks altogether and cut across country, over waUs 
and hedges which it neyer so muob as peeped over before. 
XTnder this altered regime it would appear that Public 
Opinion at first behaved with the restiveness which was to 
be expected. On some occasions he stood stock-still like a 
donkey, with his feet stretched out, refusing to budge an 
inch ; and anou he bolted and shied and took buck leaps into 
the air, rather than go the way which stern destiny ordained. 
But as time went on, such resistance naturally grew less 
violent. The plungings and rearmgs subsided by degrees, 
and anybody who now pays attention to the animal wiU 
probably be only led to observe that he is a little hard in the 
mouih and apt to refuse his fences till he has been* brought 

* Hereditary Genius. An Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. By 
Francis Galton, F.il.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 390. Macmillaa, 1869. 

Psychologie Ndtttcelle* Etede war les Facvltk Intelke(ttdil«i «t HoraI«. Flor 
Proq^Dwpme. StoIa. 8fO. Fans: 7* SAvy. 1868. 
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ap to them two or tliree times. In bis equiae way he finds 
each new discovery first "false" and then "against reli- 
gion but at la^,t he always makes a spring over it and 
knocks off the top stone with, his hind feet: "Everybody 
knew it before ! " 

Had not this process of aconstoming Public Opinion to a 
sharp pace and difficult leaps heen going on for some time, it 
is to be believed that Mr. Galton's book would have produced 
considerably more dismay and called forth more virtuous 
indignation than under present training has actually greeted 
it. We have had to modify our ideas of all things in heayen 
and earth so fast, that another shock even to onr conceptions 
of the nature of our own indiyidual minds and faculties, is 
not so terrible as it would once have been. We used first to 
think (or our fathers and grandfathers thought for us) that 
each of us, so far as our mental and moral parts were con- 
cerned, were wholly fresh, isolated specimens of creative 
Power, "trailing clouds of glory," straight out of heaven. 
Then came the generation which believed in tlie omnipotence 
of education. Its creed was, that you had only to " catch 
your hare " or your child, and were he or she bom bright or 
dull-witted, the offspruig of two drunken tramps, or of a 
philosopher married to a poetess, it was all the same. It 
de{)L'ii(h;d only on the care with which you trained it and 
crammed it with " useful knowledge" to make it a Cato and 
a Plato rolled into one. Grapes were to be had off thorns 
and figs off thistles with the utmost iiEUsility in the forcing- 
houses of Edgeworthian schools. It had, of course, been a 
hard matter to bring Public Opinion up to this point. The 
worthy old beast recalcitrated long, and when London 
University reared its head, the trophy of the First Educa- 
tional Crusade, all the waggery left in England was thought 
to be displayed by dubbing it " Stinkomalee." But univer- 
sity in town, and schools all over the country were over- 
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leaped at last, and nobody for years afterwards so muoh as 
whispered a doubt that the Three Learned K's were sign* 
posts on the high road to Utopia. 

Then arose the brothers CSoinbe to put in some wise words 
about physical, oyer and above mental, education. And 
somehow talking of physical education led to discussing 
hereditary physical qualities, and the " Constitution of Man" 
was admitted to be influenced in a certain measure by the 
heritage of his bodily organization. Children born of 
diseased and vicious parents, the philosopher insisted, ran a 
double chance of being themselves diseased and vicious, or 
even idiotic; and sound conditions in father, mother, and 
nurse, had much to do, he thought, with similaT good condi- 
tions in their offspring and nursling. Strange to remember ! ' 
Ideas obvious and undeniable, as these appear to us, seemed 
nothing short of revolutionary when they first were pub- 
lished ; and Public Opinion put back its ears and plunged 
and snorted at a terrible rate, ere, as usual, it went over them 
and ''knew it all before." Nevertheless the inalienable 
right of diseased, deformed, and semi-idiotic married people 
to bring as many miserable children into the world as they 
please, is yet an article of national &ith, which to question 
is the most direfal of all heresies. 

But these three doctrines of mental and moral develop- 
ment, — the doctrines, namely, Ist, that we came straight 
down from heaven ; 2nd, that wo could be educated into 
anything ; 3rd, that some of our physical peculiarities might 
be traced to inheritance, — were all three kept pretty clear of 
meddlings with the Eeligious part of man. Experience, no 
doubt, shpwed sufficiently decisively that Piety was not a 
thing to be made to order, and that (at all events under the 
existing dispensation) there was no bespeaking little Samuels. 
The mysterious proclivity of children intended for such a 
vocation to turn out pickles, luckily coincided with — or 
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possibly had a share in originating — the 0al?iiU8tic views of 
Arbitrary Election ; while even the Arminians of those days < 
would have vehemently repfadiated either the notion that 
a nan might inherit a pious diBposition just as well as a 
tendency to the gout» or that he would be likely to find the 
true route to Paradise among other items of UseM Know- 
ledge in the Fennfj Magazine. 

ISow it seeras we are trotting up to another fence, vide- 
licet, the doctrine that all man's faculties and qualities, 
physical, mental, moral and religious, have a certain given 
relation to the conditions of his birth. The hereditary 
element in him,— that element of which we have hitherto 
entertained the vagnest ideas, admitting it in his features 
and diseases, aiid ignoring it in his genius and his passions ; 
recognizing it in noble races as a source of pride, and for- 
getting it as the extenuation of the faults of degraded ones, 
— this mysterious element must, we are told, henceforth 
challenge a place in all our calculations. We must learn to 
trace it equally in every department of our nature ; and no 
analysis of character can be held valid which has not 
weighed it with such accuracy as may be attainable. Our 
gauge of moral responsibility must make large allowance for 
the good or evil tendencies inherited by saint or sinner, and 
our whole theory of the meaning and scope of Education 
must rise from the crude delusion that it is in our power 
wholly to trfmsforra any individual child, to embrace the 
vaster but remoter possibilities of gradually training suc- 
cessive generations into higher intelligence and more com- 
plete self-control, till the tendencies towards brute vice grow 
weaker and expire^ and ''the heir of all the ages" shall 
be bom with only healthful instincts and lofty aspirations. 

As always happens when a new truth is to be discovered, 
there have been foreshadowings of this doctrine for some 
years back. The hereditary qualities of Itaces of men have 
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occupied large room in our disGiusions. The awful phe- 
nomena of inherited criminal propensities have interested 
not only physidans (like the writer of the second hook at 
the head of our paper), but philosophic novelists like the 
author of " Ekie Tenner." Under the enormous impetus 
given to all speculations concerning descent by Mr. Darwin, 
some applications of the doctrine of development to the 
mind as well as body of man became inevitable, and a most 
remarkable article in Fraser's Magazine^ Oct. 1868, brought 
to light a variety of unobserved ^ts regarding the " Failure 
of Natural Selection in the case of Man," due to the special 
tendencies of our civilization. Mr. Galton himself, five or 
six years ago, published in MaemiUan'a Magazine the results 
of his preliminary inquiries as to inherited ability in the 
legal profession ; and l^rofessor Tyndall perhaps gave the 
most remarkable hint of all, by ascribing the "baby-love" 
of women to the set of the moieuuies of the brain " through 
a thousand generations of mothers exercised in the same 
functions. 

But the work which has finally afforded fixed ground to 
these floating speculations, and, in the humble judgment of 
the present writer, ioaugurated a new science with a great 
future before it^ is Mr. Ghilton's "Essay on Hereditary 

Genius." The few errors of detail mio which the author 
has fallen in the wide and untrodden field he has attempted 
to map out, and his easily explicable tendency to give undue 
weight to disputable indications, and to treat a man's attain- 
ment of high office as equivalent to proof of his fitness for 
it, — ^these weak points, on which the reviewers have fastened 
with their usual bull-dog tenacity, cannot eventually influence 
the acceptance of the immense mass of evidence adduced 
to prove the main theses of the work, or bar our admira^ 
lion of its great originality, I do not propose in the ensuing 
pages to give a general notice of the work, or to mark 
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either all the principles which I conceive Mr. Galton has 
established^ nor those others on which I should Tentore to 
differ from him. His main doctrine he has, I heUeve, 
demonstrated with mathematical certainty, viz., that all 
mental faculties, from the most ordinary to the highest and 
appaiently most erratic forms of genius, the various gifts 
of the statesman, soldier, artist and man of letters, are 
distributed according to conditions among which inheritance 
by descent of blood occupies the foremost place ; and that 
there is no sach thing in the order of natare as a mighty 
genins who should be an intellectual Melchisedek. 

The further deductions which Mr. Galton draws appear 
to me curious and suggestive in the extreme \ as, for ex- 
ample, the calculation of the proportion now obtaining 
in Europe of Eminent Men to the general population ; 
and, again, of the far rarer Illustrious Men to those of 
ordinary eminence* Based on this calculation, the number 
of both illustrious and eminent men who flourished among 
the 135,000 free citizens of Attica during the age of 
Pericles, is so nearly miraculous, that we find it hard 
to picture such an intellectual feast as life must then 
have offered. Society at Athens in those days must have 
surpassed tliuL of the choicest circles of Paris and Jjondon 
now, as these are superior to the ale-house gossipings of 
George Eliot's rustics. That populace for whose eye Phidias 
chiselled, time play-goers for whose taste Sophocles and 
Aristophanes provided entertainment^ ''jeunesse dor^" 
whose daily lounge involved an argument with Socrates — 
what were they all P What rain of heaven had watered the 
human tree when it bore such fruit in such profusion? 
And what hope may remain that it will ever bring them 
forth in such clusters once more ? 

Again, a flood of light is poured on the degeneracy of 
medissval Europe by Mr. Chdton's observations concerning 
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the celibacy of the clergy and the monastic orders. The 
moment when, a$ Kr. Leoky shows, chastity (understood to 
mean celibacy) was elevated into the sublimest of Chris^ 
• tian Yirtues, that moment the chance that any man should 

perpetuate his race became calculable in tLe inverse ratio 
of his piety and f^oodness. Archbishop Whately long ago 
exposed the absurdity of the common boast of Catholics 
concerning the learning and virtue hidden in the monastciies 
during the Dark Ages. It would be equally reasonable to 
take the lamps and candles out of every room in a house 
and deposit them in the coal-cellar, and then call the 
passers-by to remark how gloomy were the library and 
drawing-room, how beautifully illuminated the coal-hole! 
But Mr. Galtoa points out that the evil of the ascetic 
system was immeasurably wider and more enduring in its 
results even than the subtraction for generation after 
generation of the brightest minds and gentlest hearts 
from the world which so grievously needed them. Ac- 
cording to the laws of hereditary descent, it was the whole 
future human race which was being cruelly spoiled of its 
fairest hopes, its best chances of enjoying the services of 
genius and of true saintship. Some of those who read 
these pages may remember in the first Great Exhibition a 
set of samples of what was called Pedigree Wheat." The 
gigantic ears, loaded with double-sized seeds, were simply 
the result of ten years' successive selection of the finest ears, 
and again the finest in each crop. The process which 
Romanism effected for the human race was precisely and 
accurately the converse of that by which this Pedigree 
Wheat was obtained. It simply cut off each stem which 
rose above the average in mental or moral gifts. Tho 
moment a man or a woman showed signs of being some- 
thing better than a clod, a little more disposed for learning, 
a little more gentle-natured, more pious or more charitable, 
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iuBtantly lie or slie ^v is induced to take the vow never to 
lieoome a parent ; and ouly by the infraction of such vows was 
there a chance for the world of an heir to his or her yirtnes. 
The beBt-hom man among us now Uving, if he could trace* 
out the million or so of his ancestors contemporary twenty 
generations ago, wonld hardly Bnd among them a single 
person liicaUiiiy distinguished in any way. We are all 
the dc scendants of the caterans and hunters, the serfs and 
boors of a thousand years. The better and greater men born 
in the same ages hid their light under a 1 iisliel while they 
lived, and took care tluit it should not be rekindled after 
their death. When the Beformation came, the case was 
even worse ; for then the ablest, the bravest and the truest- 
hearied, were picked out for daughter. The human tares 
were left to flourish and reproduce their kind abundantly, 
but the wliCciL was gathered in bundles to be burnt. To 
this hour France feels the loss of ITuguenot blood (ao 
strangely vigorous wherever it has been scattered !), and 
Spain halts ibr ever under the paralysis of half her motor 
nerves, cut off by the Inquisition. 

Besides these discussions, Mr. Galton's book is full of 
suggestive and original ideas concerning the results of mar- 
riages with heiresses, — concerning the influence of able 
mothers on their sons,— concerning the choice of wives by 
gifted men, — and, Imuliy, concerning the application ol Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis of Pangenesis to human inheritance 
of special qualities. Of these topics nothing can here be 
said, though against some of them I would i&m enter my 
expression of dissent. There remains not more than space 
enough to discuss the branch of Mr. Galton's subject which 
properly fkUs under the notice of a Theological Beview, viz., 
the statistics he has collected concerning Divines. 

It was not a little mischievous of Mr. Galton to preface 
his investigations about the families of piou3 men, by 
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quoting Psalms cxxviii. 3, cxiii. 9, xxv. 13, and then mno- 
ceutly asking whether tho wives of Christian divines have 
•any special resemblance to *' fruitful vines," or their children 
to ** oliTO^branohes ; " and whether, on the whole, their 
seed does " inherit the land " in any noticeable manner. 
Certainly, on the one hand, almost every one of us would 
be ready to assure the inquirer that, to the best of our 
persuasion, curates with suiail aaluries have larger fami- 
lies than men of any other profession ; and that " Mrs. 
Quiverful! " was, and could only be, according to the natural 
fiiaieas of things, a poor clergyman's wife. But then, per 
contra, our author is evidently unprepared to admit that 
ihe unbeneficed clergy of the National Church have a 
monopoly of piety, or that we ought to look among them 
especially for the fruits of the first part of the patriarchal 
benediction ; while it is manifest that the second blessing, 
namely, the "inlieriting of the land," fails much more 
richly on tlie profane generatiou of the squirearchy. 

Mr. Galton says he finds two conflicting theories afloat 
on this matter. The first is, that there is a special good 
providence for the children of the godly. The second is, 
that the sons of reHgious persons mostly turn out excep- 
tionally ill. He proceeds to inquire carefully what light 
statistics can throw on these views, and whether both of 
them must not yield to the ordinary law of heredity as 
ruling in other spheres of human activity. 

It was not an easy matter to settle at starting what 
qaaliEcation should entitle a man to be reckoned among 
the eminently pious. Obviously Koman Catholic saints 
were out of the running, owing to the fatal law of celibacy, 
whereby fruitful vines and numerous olive-branches are 
allowed only tq decorate the houses of persons who followed 
not " eoupsels of perfection." Protestants, on the other 
hand, have rarely btun able to aee all the merits of men of 
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different opinions from their own. The name of Laud has 

not a sweet savour in Evangelical nostrils ; while the 
Ritualist Dr. Littledale talks unconcernedly of those "scoun-- 
drels," the martyrs Hooper and Latimer. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Galton has happily got over his difficulty through an 
ezoellent coUeotion — Middleton's Biographia Evangelica/' 
published in 4 toIs. in 1786, and containing 196 picked lives 
of Protestant saints, from the Reformation downwards. Our 
author subjects these biographies to sharp analysis, and the 
following- are the conclusions which he deduces from them. 

These 106 Protestant saints were no cantino: humbuj^s. 
They were for the greater part men of exceedingly noble 
characters. Twenty-two of them were martyrs. They had 
considerable intellectual gifts. IS^one of them are reported 
to have had sinful parents ; and out of the last 100 (whose 
relations alone are traceable), 41 had pious fathers or mothers. 
Their social condition was of eveiy rank, from tlie highest 
to the lowest. Only one-half were married men, and of these 
the wives were mostly very pious. The number of their 
children was a trifle below the average. No families of 
importance in England are traceable to divines as founders, 
except those of Lord Sandys and of the Hookers, the 
famous botanists, who are the lineal descendants of the 
author of the Ecclcsiadical Foliiy. As regards health, the 
constitution of most of the divines was remarkably bad. 
Sickly lads are apt to be more studious than robust ones, 
and the weakly students who arrived at manhood chiefly 
recruited the band of divines. Among these semi^invalids 
were Calvin, Melancthon, George Herbert, Baxter, and 
Philip Henry. Beading the lives of eminent lawyers a^d 
statesmen, one is struck by the number of them who have 
had constitutions of iron ; but out of all Middleton's 196 
divines, he only speaks of 12 or 13 as vigorous. Out of 
these, 5 or 6 were wild in their youth and reformed in 
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later years; wliile onlj 3 or 4 of the other diyines were 
ever addicted to dissipated habits. Seventeen oat of the 
196 were inter-related, and 8 more had other pious con- 
nexions. The iiiiiueuce of inhcriUnce of character througli 
the female line is much greater in the case of divines than 
in that of any other eminent men^ an influence Mr. Galton 
attributes to the utility, in their case, of a " blind conviction 
which can best be obtained through maternal teaching in 
childhood." 

These results, as Mr. Galton wotdd no donbt readily 
admit, might be liable to considerable modification, could 

we extend our held of operations over double or treble the 
number of instances of piety, and especially if we could in- 
clude types of piety from other creeds and a greater variety 
of nations. Taken as it is, however, as the outcome of an 
inquiry based on freely gathered specimens of Protestant 
religious eminence, it appears to convey one of the most 
curious morals ever presented by an historical investigation. 
A true Christian has been often defined as "the highest 
kind of man," and Mr. Galton himself avows that these 
subjects of his anatomy were " exceedingly noble characters." 
And yet ho is forced to pronounce with equal decisiou from 
the evidence before him, that they were mostly a tribe of 
valetudinarians; that there must exist "a correlation between 

« 

an unusually devout disposition and a weak constitution ; " 
that " a gently complaining and fatigued spirit is that in 
which Evangelical divines are apt to pass their days ;" and, 
finally, that " we are compelled to conclude that robustness 

of constitution is antagonistic in a very marked degree to 
iui extremely pious disposition"! 

There are no doubt still surviving in the world a good 
many people who will find in these conclusions of Mr. 
G-alton*s notliing to shock their conceptions of what ought 
to be the causes, tenor and temper of a religtons life. There 
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are ibose wbo still repeat, with Cowper, tliat thia world ia, 
and ought to be, a Yale of Tears, and that a yery proper 
way to Tiew our position therein is to liken onrselves to 

"crowded forest trees, marked to iail." To such persons, 
no doubt, it is natural to pass through the varied joys and 
interests of youth, manhood and old age, plaintively ob- 
serving to aU whom it may concern, that they 

Brag the dull remaiiis of life 
Along the tirestxue rood 

But these worthy people have certainly been in a minwity 
for the last twenty years, since the Paahn of Life took de- 
finitively the place of the lugubrious '* Stanzas subjoined to 

the Bills of Mortality." And to us in our day it is un- 
douhietlly somewhat of a blow to be told that Religion, 
instead of being (as the old Hebrews believed) the correlative 
of health and cheerfulness and length of years, is, on the 
contrary, near akin to disease; and that he among men whom 
the Creator has Uessed with the soundest body and coolest 
brain, is, by some fiendish &tality, the least likely of all to 
give his heart to God or devote his manly strength to His 
cause. The Glorious Company of the Apostles is reduced to 
a band of invalids, and the iSobie Army of Martyrs is all on 
the sick list ! 

Is this true ? Shall we sit down quietly under this dic- 
tum of Mr. Galton% and agree for the future to consider 
health and piety as mutually antagonistic F For my own 
part, I must confess that if facts really drove me to such a 
conclusion, I should he inclined to say, with the French 
philosopher contradicted in his theories, "£h hien, mes- 
sieurs ! tant pis pour les iaits ! " No statistics should IuoLl 
mv (private) opinion over that six- barred gale. But are we 
leallv driven to such straits at all P It seems to me that 
Mr. Ghdton's own words give us the key to the whole mys- 
tery, and to a Twry important truth beside. He teUa us at 
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gCartmg tbat though Middleton aasnres the reader that no 
iHgoted partiality rules his aeleetion of divines, yet that "it 
is easy to see his leaning is strongly towards the Oalvin- 
ists.'^ His 196 picked men are chosen (honestly enough, 
no doubt) from the chiirclics in which more or less closely 
the Evangelical type of piety was adhered to as the stan- 
dard of holiness. No Unitarian or Latitudinarian, no Deist 
or Freethinker, had a chanoe of admission into his lists. 
We have thus 196 specimens of the plants reared in the 
peculiar hot-heds of the dominant Protestantism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuriee. Let us take them, 
then, by all means, and reason on them as excellent exam- 
ples, 1st, of the persons on whom that creed was calculated 
to fasten ; and, 2ndly, of what really fine characters it was 
able to form. But do not let us be misled for a moment 
into the use of generalizations implying that it is ''piety'' 
pur et simpky piety as it must always be, or always ought 
to be, which is intrinsically " unsaited to a robust consti* 
tution," and specially calculated to take root in a sickly 
one. Do not let us rest content with the picture of "the 
gently complaining and fatigued spirit/' as if it were the 
normal spirit of any other pious folk than those of the 
orthodox persuasion. 

And, again, does not this remarkable fact discoyered by 
Mr. Galton, namely, the physical sickliness attendant on 
the prevalent forms of Christian piety, let in some light on 
the fact which has been so often noticed, but so little 
explained, namely, the lack of manlineaa among clergymen, 
bishops and "professors" at large P If the phenomenon j 
were not so familiar, it would surely be the most astonish- 
ing in the world, that the preacliers of religion and morality 
should be as a body less straightforward, less simple, less > 
brave, than other men. AVhen a clergyman twaddles and 
cants and equivocates; or when one Bishop ** chalks up Free 
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Thought and runs away;" op another talks blasphemously 
of *'The Voice'' guiding him to exchange a poor and pro- 
vincial See for a rich one with a good town-house; or, 
finally, when *' eminent sainta" prove dishonest bankers, — 
how is it that we do not all wring our hands and cry that 
the lieavens are iallia>4 1' \\ iiv do we only nod our heads 
lugubriously and observe, ""What a ditibreut sort of man is 
the Rev. A. B.'s brother, Captain C. D., of the Navy, or 
Colonel £. F., of the — th Dragoons ! " or, " How the episco- 
pal apron transforms a man into an old woman I " or, " How 
Tery dangerous it is to have dealings with the saints ! " ^ 

Things like these ought to strike ns dumb with amase- 
ment and horror, had not experience hardened ns to a vague 
anticipation of a correlation between an extraordinary dis- 
play of Christiau sentiment and a proportionate lack of the 
element of manly honesty and courage. Witliout formu- 
larizing our ideas on the matter, there are few of us who, 
if we were attacked by robbers in a house with a saintly 
clergyman upstairs and a profane man of the world below, 
would not rush first to seek onr defender in the lower story. 
Again, in matters of veracity, to whose recommendation of a 
servant or a teacher do we attach most value— that of the 
pious vicar of the parish, or that of the fox-hunting squire ? 
Not to pursue these illustrations further, I think my position 
will be hardly gainsaid if I assert that, while the tlieo- 
logical virtues, faith, hope, charity, purity, and resignation, 
flourish abundantly in the vineyard of the Church, the 
merely moral virtues, courage, fortitude, honesty, generosity 
and veracity, are found to grow more vigorously elsewhere. 
It is not of course maintained that either side of the wall 

I We have hcaxd an authentic atorjr of a clergyman vho, beinjf^ prewnt at & 
pnjer>incctaikg at which Sir John Dean Paul engaged in devotion, immediatelj 
afterwards nished Qp to town and drew all his moa^ oiU of the too |aoa« 
banker's hands ! 
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has a monopoly of eitW clasB of Tirtnes; but that the 
priestly or evangelical character has a tendency to form 

a distinct type of its own ; and that in that typo there is 
a preponderance of tlie more fragile and iVi/lsle virtues, 
and a corresponding deficiency in those which are healthy, 
robost and maacnline. ''Muscular Christianity'' is a modem 
innoTation, a hazardous and not 0Yer*8ncceBsfal attempt 
to combine physical vigour and spiritual devotion ; and the 
very convulsiveness of the efforts of its apostles to achieve 
such a harmony affords the best possible proof of how^ 
widely apart to all our apprehensions had previously been 
" Muscularity " and " Christianity.'* 

But all these remarks apply to what has hitherto passed 
muster as the received type of piety, and not by any means 
to Piety in the abstract apart firom its orthodox colouring. 
The unmanliness belongs wholly to the mould, and not to 
the thing moulded. No man has ever yet felt himself, or 
been felt by others to be, less manly because in public or in 
private he has professed his faith in God and his allegiance 
towards Him. The noblest line perliaps in all French 
poetry is that which Eacine puts into the mouth of the 
Jewish High-priest, * 

" Je Grains Dieu, cher Abner, et ii*ai point d'autre crainte.*' 

It must be admitted that the same cannot be said of the 
profession of belief in sundry doctrines of orthodoxy. The 
urgency of a man's dread of hell-fiie, his anxiety to obtain 
the benefits of the Atonement, and his undisguised rfjoidng 
that "Christ his Passover is slain for him," are none of 
them sentiments to which we attach the character of man- 
liness or generosity. 

Perhaps there is no point on which the religion of the 
future is so certain to diiler irom that of the past, as iu its 
comparative healthfulness of spirit. And just as a sickly 
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creed, full of dreadful threats and mystic ways of expiation, 
appealed to minds more or less morbidly constituted, ao it 
is to be believed that a thoronghly healthy and manly 
creed will harmonize no less distinctly with natures happy, 
healthful and normally developed. 

From this branch of the subject we pass to a most 
curious and original analysis which Mr. Galton has made 
of what lie considers the typical religious character. It 
must be premised that in another part of his book he has 
broached the doctrine, that the sense of incompleteness and 
imperfection which theologians define to be the sense of 
Original Sin, is probably only our vagne sense that we are 
as yet not thoroughly trained to the conditions of civilized 
life in which we find ourselves, and that there yet remains 
in us too much of the wild beast, or at least of the hunter 
and the nomad, to accommodate ourselves perfectly with the 
polished forms of life in our age and country. The sense 
of original sin," he says,^ ''would show, according to my 
theory, not that man was fallen from a high estate, but 
that he was rising in. moral culture with more rapidity than 
the nature of his race could follow/' Generations hence, 
when civilization has thoroughly done its work, and the 
instincts of sudden passion and unreasoning selfishness and 
impatieaco of law and rule have died out of the whole 
human family, then we may expect the vague sense of 
imperfection and guilt to die out too. We are, if X may 
venture to suggest the simile to Mr. Galton, at the present 
day much in ihe condition of that unhappy bird, the Apteryx. 
Through long ages of gradual disuse of flying, our wings 
have grown smaller and weaker, so that if we desired to 
return to the habits of our remote progenitors, we should 
infallibly come to the ground. But the vestiges of the 
pinions are still there, more or less hidden under our 

' i Page 360. 
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plamagei and bo longf as thej are to be felt, we cannot help 
flipping them sometimes and pimng for a flight. The dis- 
COYOTJ that we can neither be happy flying or walking, 
barharotts or civilized, oonstitates the grand discontent of 
life. The sense tliat we are always inclined to uiuke iiups 
and flights and fall on our beaks in the dust, is the natural 
element in Orig-inal Sin. 

On this very singular idea Mr. Galton evidently proceeds, 
in the part of his book under present consideration, to 
d^ne what he deems to be the typical Religioas Character. 
He holds that its chief feature is its eonmom moral insia- 
bilUy, It is the conjunction of warm affections and high 
aspirations with frequent failures and downfalls, which 
makes a man alike sensible of his own frailty and inclined 
to rely on the serene Strength which he believes rules 
above him. The religious man is '* liable to extremes ; now 
swinging forwards into regions of enthusiasm, now back- 
wards into those of sensuality and !5Glfi8hne8S." David, in 
&ot, the DaTid who both slew Uriah and wrote the peni« 
tential psalms, is the eternal type of the godly man ; and 
it is much more easy to find Davids among semi-civUized 
Judaean shepherds or Negroes or Celts than among long 
civilized races such as the Chinese. 

With this religious type Mr, Galton contrasts the ideal 
Sceptic, and concludes that the diit'erences of chaiacter 
which in the one case make a man happy in the belief in 
a Divine Gkiide and Father, and in the other, content in a 
mental state tantamount to Atheism, must needs He in 
this, that while the Religious man is conscious of his in- 
firmity of will and instability of resolution, insomuch that 
lie needs the thought of God for liis support, the Sotjjlic, 
on the contrary, is sufficiently sure of himself and confident 
ill his own self- guidance to feel comparatively no oucli need 
for external aid, and to be able without pain to stide any 
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instinctive longings for a Divine Protector which may arise 
in his heart. In other words, as Relifn'on had been pre- 
viottsljr found to be correlated with a feeble physical con- 
Btitation, so here it is identified with a moral constitation 
ferenah, Tacillating and incapable of self-reliance. The 
sceptic, on the contrary, is no longer to be looked on, as we 
had pictured him, as a man in whom the moral nature never 
rises to the spriug-tide where its waves break at the feet of 
God. He is the exalted being wliose whole moral and 
intellectual economy is in such perfect balance and harmony, 
that he can say with Heine, " I am no longer a child. I do 
not need any more a Heavenly Father." 

These Tiews, which Hr. Oalton has by no means illus* 
t rated in the above manner, bat which I think I do him no 
injustice in so translating, are^ in my hnmble judgment, 
among the most original and striking of any of the theories 
propounded on these subjects for many a day. That there 
is a considerable element of truth in them, I must heartily 
acknowledge, albeit I would read it in a somewhat different 
sense from Mr. Galton. The impulsive temperament is 
beyond question by far the most genuinely religiouB tem- 
perament. .The calm, cold, prudential nature^ when it adopts 
religion, does so as an additional precaution of prudence, 
and is "other-worldly" neither more nor less than it is 
worldly. Real, spontaneous, self-forgetful religion, springs 
and flourishes in the heart wluch is swayed by feeling, not 
by interest. Na)', more : the sense of Sin, which is the 
deepest part of all true piety is (we cannot doubt) far more 
Tiyid in natures wherein much of the wild, untamed humftn 
being still survives) which are swayed alternately by oppo- 
site motives, and are yet far from having been so disciplined 
and moulded in the school of the world as to be mere 
civilized machines. Probably it has happened to all of us 
at some time or other to wish that we could see some self- 
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satisfied pai»gon of BteadiiiesB and lespectability fall for 
once into some disgrocefiil fault, get drank, or swear, or do 
flomething which should shake him out of his self-conceit, 

and give him a chance to learn, that Religion and Pharisaism 
are not convertible terms. Many of us also must have 
watched the deplorable delusion of some originally good and 
always well-balanced character, in which, as there seems 
no need for self-restraint, no self-restraint is ever tried, and 
amiability lapses into self-indulgence, and self-indulgence 
into selfishness, and selfishness into hypocrisy and hardness 
of heart. 

On the other hand, the permanent Sceptic is probably 

equally fairly described as a man who has not only made 
up his mind to the intellectual conclusion that there is 
nothing to be known about God, but also has reconciled his 
heart to the lack of religious supports and consolations 
Uirottgh the help of a sturdy self-reliance. Either he is a 
sinner without any particular shame or hatred for his sin ; 
or, as oftener happens, he is of so passionless a temperament, 
80 prudent and well-balanced a constitution, that he recog- 
nizes few sins to repent of in the past, and knows that no 
serious temptation is likely to overmaster him in the future. 
In every case, the double sense of self-abasement and self- 
mistrnst are absent. He has no need to be reconciled with 
himself, so he feels no need of being reconciled with God. 
He walks firmly along a certain broad and beaten path of 
ordinary honesty, justice, and sobriety, without toiling up 
celestial heights in the pursuit of loYO and faith and purity; 
and for his own road, and so fiur as he means to travel, he 
calls for no angels to bear him on their wings. 

Lastly, it is easy to verify the fact, that those tempera- 
ments correspond in their main outlines to the niccs and 
sexes in which religion and seepiicisra arc each most Ire- 
^uently developed. 'The impulsive races of mankind, the 
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Southern natioiiB of Europe^ are more inclined to religion 
and leas to incredality tluin those of the North. The un- 
stable Celt is more pious, whether he be OathoUo in Ireland 

or Methodist in AVales, than the steady-going, law-abiding 
Saxon of any denomination. And, finally, women are more 
religious tlian men, while displaying usually more vacilla- 
tion of the will and (probably in most cases) higher as- 
pirations after ideal holiness and purity. 

What is now to be our conclusion respecting Mr. Gallon's 
theory of the Origin of Piety P We have seen, in the first 
instance, that he identifies it with a sickly physical consti- 
tution, and I Yentured so far to correct this result as to 
substitute for Piety in general, Piety in llie particular form 
of Evangelical Christianity. I pointed out that it w*as 
only from union g Evangelical Divines that the premisses 
of his argument had been taken, and that there was a ^ery 
strong presumption that Piety equally deep and true, but 
of an opposite type, would, on experience, be found to show 
a no less marked affinity for those " robust constitutions ** 
wherein the orthodox seed finds an nn genial soil. 

In the present case, we have to decide whether we can 
admit Mr. Galton's second correlation of Piety with raoi-al 
instability of purpose. In my opinion, we may rightly 
trace in this case a relation between all true types of piety 
and such instability, provided that wo interpret the insta- 
bility to consist, not in on unusual degree of frailty in acting 
up to a mediocre standard of virtue^ not in having merely, 
as he avers, a greater '* amplitude of moral oscillations than 
other men of equal average position," but in a nerossarily 
imperfect attempt to act up to a standard higher tiiau tliat 
commonly received, and for which the man (to apply Mr. 
Galton's system) has not been sufficiently highly bred. 

What, then, is the bearing of our admission as regards 
this matter ? It is tantamount only to -this : that the tem- 
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perainent which contains tho noblest elements and aspires 
highest, even if it fall lowest, is also the nature on which 
the crowning glory of the love of God most often descends* 
Just as Louginus decides that the greatest poem is not 
the one trhich longest sustains an even flighty but the one 
which ever and anon soan into the highest empyrean, even 
80 ihe man who m Am highest moments rues highest is 
truly the greatest man. It is he who, ihongh his nature 
be a very chaos of passions — a den of wild beasts, as many 
of the saints have spoken of their own souls — yet has in 
him longings and strivings and yearnings after the Holy 
and the Perfect ; it is he who is not only naturally predis- 
posed to piety, but worthy to know the joy of religion. Out 
of such stuff demi-gods are made. Out of well-ozdered, 
prudent, self-reliant sceptics, men of the world are made, 
and nothing more. 

It is, I apprehend, a definite and very valuable acquisition 
to psychology, to recognize that it is not by accident, but 
natural law, that the characters wherein flesli and spirit do 
hardest battle, and Apollyon not seldom gains temporary 
advantage, are yet precisely those who are ** bound for the 
Celestial City." Mr. AVorldly- Wiseman never descends into 
the Valley of Humiliation; but neither does he ever climb the 
Delectable Mountains nor push through the Golden Gates. 

With regard to the hereditary descent of religious as well 
as other quulilies, Mr, Galton dovclopes his theory in the 
following manner. Starting on the assumption that the 
typical religious man is one who combines high moral gifts 
with instability of character, it is obvious that if one of the 
two elements whose combination makes the parent's piety 
is separately inherited by the son, an opposite result will 
appear* If the son's heritage "consist of the moral giflts 
without the instability, he will not feel the need of extreme 
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piety," and may become Mr. Galton's irloal sceptic. " If he 
inherit great instability without morality, he may very pro- 
bably disgrace his name.'' Only in the third contingency, 
namelj, that of the son inheritiDg both the father's qualities, 
is theie any security for his following in the parental steps. 

Thus we haye an explanation more or leas satis&ctory 
of the double phenomenon, that there is such a thing as 
hereditary piety, and that there is also an occasional (though 
I hardly think a very common) tendency for the sons of {i 
really religious man to turn out either sceptics or repro- 
bates. ISo far as my judf^ment goes, I should say that the 
common disposition of children is to share in a very marked 
manner the emotional religious constitutions of their parents, 
and that this is only counteracted when piety is presented to 
them in so repulsiye a shape, as to provoke the over-lectured 
*'little Samuels" into rebellion. There are two facts connected 
with such heritage which must have forced themselves on 
the attention of all my readers. One of tlunn falls in with 
Mr. Galton's theories of heredity, but the other must needs 
be explained by reference to post-natal influences. The first 

# 

is the tendency of strong religious feeling to pervade whole 
fSeuuilies. The second is the equally strong tendency of the 
different members of such religious families to adopt different 
creeds and types of piety from one another, insomuch that 
the sympathy which ought to have united them in closer 
bonds than other households is too often converted into a 
source of dissensions. 

These two facts will, I think, be disputed by few observers. 
All of us arc acquainted with fEtmilies in which no vehement 
warmth of religion has ever shown itself, and in which, 
according to Evangelical language^ "conversions" never take 
place. Again, we all know, personally, a few, and by report 
a great many families, wkere for successive generations there 
are men and women of either saintly piety or fanatic zeal. 
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As Hindoos woiild say, tliere aro "Brahmin xaces in which 
twioe-bom men are found, and Kshatriyas and Soodias in 
wMoh the phenomenon of regeneration never occnrs. 

This temarkable fact may, o{ ooune, be explained doubly. 
There is the hereditary tendency to the religious constitution; 
and there are all the thousand circumstances of youthful im- 
pression likely to bring that tendency into action. Family 
traditions of deeds and words, family pictures, and of course 
&U3iiily habita of devotion, where these are maintained, are 
incentives of incalculable weight. It would be bard for the 
present writer to define how much of her own earlier feelings 
on such matters werjo due to a handful of books of the 
F4n^lon school of devotion, left by chance in an old library, 
the property of a long dead ancestress. 

But if the fact of hereditary piety be easily explicable, 
who IS to explain to ua the mystery of the radiation in 
oppcsite directions of the theological compass, so frequently 
witnessed in the sons and daughters of these particular 
homes? Do we see in an Evangelical family one son become 
a.Boman Catholio ? Then, ten to one, another will ere 
long avow himself an Unitarian. Does sister A enter an 
Anglican convent? Then brother B will probably become 
a Plymoutli brother ; while C, having gone through a dosen 
phases of faith, wiU settle finally in Theism. 

It seems to be a law, that though the predisposition to piety 
•may be conveyed by our parents both by blood and education, 
yet the awakening to strong spiritual life rarely or never 
happens under their influence, or that of any one altogether 
fftmiliar with us. The spark must be kindled by a more dis- 
tant torch, the pollen brought from a remoter flower. When 
the mysterious process does not take place wholly spon- 
taneously, it comes from some person who adds a fresh 
impetus and keener sympathy to elements hitherto dormant 
in our souls. Then happens the marvellous " palingenesia ; " 
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and whether he who has helped to work it be of one creed 
or another, he colours the spiritual world for us at that deci- 
sive hour and eyermore. We do not adopt hia opinions ; " 
we seize by sympathy on his faith, and make our own both 
its stiengtb and its limitations. 

If we admit, on the whole, Mr. Galton's views with these 
modifications, the serious questions arise: What must be 
their general beaiing on our theories of the Order of Pio- 
videnoe; and on our anticipations respecting the probable 
future of Beligion P Is it not, in the first place (as our fathers 
would certainly have .held), injurious to the Divine character 
to suppose that men are in this new (MUSe " elected " to 
piety by the accident of birth, or, conversely, left so poorly 
endowed with the religious sentiment, that their attainment 
of a high grade of devotion is extremely improbable P And 
in the second place, if the impulsive character be the most 
genuinely religbus, and the tendency of civilization be to 
reduce all impulse to a minimum, is there not reason to ap- 
prehend that in the course of centuries Beligion, no longer 
finding its fitting soil in human characters, will dwindle 
and continually lessen its influence ? I shall do my best to 
answer both these questions honestly in succession. 

The blasphemy of the Calvinistic doctrines of Predesti- 
nation and l.lection does not lie in their representing God 
as dealing differently with His creatures A and B, but in 
representing Him as inflicting on B to infinite penalty for 
no fault of bis own, or, as we should say in common par- 
lance, for his ill-luck in having been born B and not A. 
Repudiating' all ideas of such penalties, and of any final evil 
for a creature of God, insisting, as the first article of our faith, 

" that somehow goo<l, 
Shall be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and tainU of bload/^ 
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the doctrine of Mectioii is reduced to dimeneions wbioli it 
would be hard for one who has cast an eye over history 
or society altogether to deny. The inequalities of moral 

advantages in education and the circuiiibiauceb oi life aro 
as obvious as the iiiequulitiea of height, weight, ability, for- 
tune, or any other of the conditions allotted to us by Pro- 
vidence. If we mortals would fain have constructed the 
world on the plan of the Spartaii commonwealth, and given 
each man an equal share of the good things thereof, it is 
quite certain that God entertains no such scheme, and that 
the principle of infinite Variety which prevails over every lesf 
and blade of grass, approves itself to His supreme judgment 
no less perfectly, applied to the gifts and conditions of His 
rational creatures. Is thoi-e anything in this to hurt our 
sense of justice F It is to be trusted that there is not, 
seeing that, if it were so, religions reverence must be at an 
end, since no argument can possibly overthrow the omni< 
present fact before our eyes. The nneasiness we feel in 
contemplating it arises, I believe^ from causes all destined 
to vanish with the progress of a nobler theology. Beside 
the idea of the final perdition of the sinful which it is so 
difficult ever thorouj^hlv to root out of our mindb, v/e are 
hampered with a dozen false conceptions all allied thereto. 
We think that all acts which we call sins, and which would 
be sins for ns who recognize them as such and have no 
nrgent temptations to commit them, are necessarily the 
same sins to the ignorant, the helpless, and besotted ; and 
we dream that Divine Jnsdce must somehow vindicate 
itself against them in the next life. We make no sufficient 
allowance for the inimeasu ruble difference of the standard 
by which the Pharisee and the Publican must be weighed. 
We forget how, when the poor bodily frames, so often 
disgraced, fall away at last into the dust, the souls which 
wore them, released from all their contaminations, may 
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ariee, purer Uian ve can think, deaner than we can know> 
to the higher worlda aboye. Least of all do we take 
count of the comparatiTe responaibility which must belong 

to what Diiist be called the comparative sanity of human 
beings. In the very remarkable and exhaustive treatise 
whose title I have piacc(f second at the head of this 
article^ there is to bo found a moet elaborate analysis of 
scores of cases of heinous crime committed of late years 
in Fiance. Making allowance for the author's zeal 
leading liim to .push his conclusions somewhat beyond 
' what his premisses warrant, the multitude of these crimes, 
which he gives us good reasons to believe were committed 
ciihui under temporary aboiration of mind or congenital 
moral idiotcy, are perfectly appallincr. Little doubt can 
remain on any reader's mind that multitudes of men and 
women are so constituted as to have but an infinitesimal 
share of moral responsibility. The most atrocious crimes 
are often precisely those which, on learning the utter insen- 
sibility displayed from first to last by the perpetrators, we 
are obliged most distinctly to class with such maniacal 
homicides as that of poor Lamb's sister, or with the ravages 
of a man-eating tiger in an Indian village. 

Again, the inequalities of moral endowment become salient 
to our apprehension when we contemplate the different races 
of mankind. Who can imagine for a moment that the same 
measure will be meted to a Malay or a Kaffir assassin aa to 
an English Fritchard or a French La Pommerais P 

But (it may be said) we are not now concerned about the 
righteous judgments of Gh>d on human transgressions. We 
are content to believe they will be meted out with absolute 
impartiality at last. What is painful in the theory of 
Hereditary Piety is the idea that, through such material 
instrumentality as natural birth, the most divine of all gifts 
should be bestowed or denied, and that, in fact, a pioua man 
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owes his piety not so much (as we had ever helieved) to the 
direct action of the Holy Ghost on his soul, blowing like the 
wind where it listeth, but rather to his earthly father's physi- 
cal bequest of a constitution adapted to the religious emotions. 

It does not seem to me that the two views, tliat of the 
need for the free inspiration - t God's Spirit, and that of the 
heritage of what we will call the religious constitution, are 
in themselves incompatible. The one is the seed which 
must needs be sown ; the other is the ground, more or less 
rich and well pr^aied, into which it must be oast. That 
among those natural laws which are simply the permanent 
mode of DiTine action, should he found the law that the 
ground- work of piety may be laid through generations, and 
that the godly man may bequeath to his child not only a 
body free from tlie diseases entailed by vice, but also a mind 
specially qualified for all high and pure emotions, — tliis, I 
think, ought to be no great stumbling-block. That there is 
something else necessary beside a constitutional reeeptwity 
towards pious emotious, and that there remains as much as 
ever for God to do for man's, soul after we hare supposed 
he has inherited such reoeptiyity, is, I think, sufficiently clear. 

But how of those who inherit no such character, but 
rather the opposite tendency towards absorption in purely 
secular interests, towards incredulity, or towards that evenly- 
balanced nature which Mr. Gaiton attributes to the typical 
sceptic, and is alike without penitence and without " am- 
bition sainte^'P Surely we have only to admit that here 
ia one more of the thousand cases in which this world's 
tuitions are extended only to the elementary parts of that 
moral education which is to go on for eternity P That Gwl 
teaches a few of us some lessons here, whicli others must 
wait to learn hereafter, is as certain as that infant-s, idolaters, 
idiots and boors, are not on the intellectual level of Phito or 
the -moral level of Christ. That it is all tlie more (and not 
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the less) certain that an immortality of knowledge and love 
awaits these disinherited ones of earth and "trims the 
balance of eternity/' appears to me the most direct of all 
deductions from the justice and goodness of God. 

The truth seems to be that every human soul has its 
special task and its special help. Some of us have to toil 
against merely gross sensual passion. Others are raised a 
step higher, and fight with less ignoble irascible feelings 
and selfish ambitions. Yet, again, others rise above all these. 
But is their work therefore at an end ? Not so. Iiletaphy- 
sical doubts, moral despondencies, spiritual vanities, meet 
them and buffet thetn in the higher air to which they have 
ascended ; and who may say that their battle is not hardest 
of aH P To help us to contend against these difficulties^ 
one of us is blessed with happy circumstances, another 
has a sunny and loving disposition, a third is gifted with a 
stern moral sense, and a fourth with a fervent love for God. 
He who sees all these springs and wheels moving with or 
against one another, can alone judge which is the noblest 
victor among all the combatants. 

Lastly, we have to touch the question, whether the ten- 
dency of Civilization to check the impulsive temperament 
and foster the more balanced prudential character, will in 
future time re-act upon Religion by suppressing the develop- 
ment of those natures in which it now takes easiest root. 

At first sight, it would undoubtedly appear that such 
might be the case. Yet, as it is certain that in our day, 
while civilization increases more rapidly than ever and the 
power of mere creeds is evaporating into thin air, the reli- 
gious feelings of mankind are by no means dying out, but 
are perhaps higher pitched than ever before, so we may 
fairly conclude that some other law comes into play to 
compensate for the rude zeal of semi-barbarisni. One thing 
is obvious. The moral conception wiiich men entertain of 
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God rises constantly with their own moral progress. When 
the nations shall have reached a pinnacle of ethical excel- 
Jence far beyond our present standard, when the wild and 
fierce instincts now rampant shall have died out of the 
human race, and the ever-fostered social affections wreathe 
the earth with garlands of grace and fragrance,— even when 
that far-oil' millennium comes, God will assuredly seem just 
as fur above man as Ho seems now. His holiness will 
transcend human virtue, as the Chaldajan sky overarched 
the Tower which was huilt to reach it. 

Another point must not be forgotten in this connexion. 
The conscious instability of a nature capable alike of great 
good and great evil, is indeed often, as Mr. GFalton teaches 
us, the first motive which makes a man religious. But Jmmng 
become religious, he does not normally remain in a con- 
tiniinl tempest of contending- principle and passion. That 
Supreme Guidance which he looks for from on high, and 
which he believes himself to obtain, leads him onward, as 
the years go by, out of the wilderness with its fiery scorpions 
of remorse, into a land of green pastures, beside still waters. 
The calm of a • really religious old age, is a peace compared 
to which the equipoise of the sceptic is as the stillness of a 
mill-pond to that of the ocean on whose breast all the host 
of stars is reflected. 

It must needs be the same as regards the race. Now it 
is ever those, 

"Who rowing hard again-st the stream, 
See distant gates of Eden gleam. 
And do not dream it is a dream.'' 

But hereafter, in the far-off future, when the wilder im- 
pulses are dead, mankind may not need to strive always so 

violently to " take the kingdom of Heaven by force ; " but 
glide on softly and surely, borne by the ever-swelling cur- 
rents of Eaith and Love. 



ESSAY III. 



THE RELIGION OF CHILBHOOB. 

In his great work, " Les Apotres/' M. Renan prophesies 
that a huQtlred years to come the ostensible boundaries of 
Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism, will not have 
imdergoue essential alteration. Each church, however, will 
then consist of two distinct classes of adherents — those who 
honestly believe in its doctrines, and those who disbelieve 
them altogether* but continue to pay them outward homage^ 
and to conform to established rites, from motives of public 
policy, tenderness fbr the weak, romantic sentiment, or, p^ 
chance, inditfercncc. Dogma will, in those happy times, be 
treated as a sacred ark, never to be opened, and therefore 
harmless even if empty. 

I must beg leave to doubt that this millennium is so 
near as M. Renan supposes; nay, that it will ever arrive. 
The pure love of theoretic truth, which he justly lays down 
as the one proper motive for those historical researches 
which are undermining the popular creed, will hardly con- 
duct men generally to lives of practical falsehood. To study 
with the simple desire of obtaining facts, regardless of the 
bearing such facts may have upon our most cherished pre- 
judices, can scarcely be a good preparatory training for 
acting ever afterwards as if there were no such things as 
facts in the most solemn concerns of human existence. To 
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arriye at the conclusion that the Divine mercy ia withheld , 
from no honest seeker, however manj mental errors he may 
have ignorantly imbibed, is not precisely the same con- 
clusion (albeit H, Kenan would have it so) as that rel^ous 
belief is of no consequence to the soul which entertains it, 
and that it is just as possible to be noble with a base faith 
as with the purest — to love God when He is represented as 
a cruel and capricious Despot, as when He is revealed as 
the holy and blessed Father of all. 

Bather do I believe that a very different future is before 
the world. The reaction has come from the belief of Chris- 
tendom for eighteen centuries, that " eTerlasting fire " might 
be the penalty of even unwitting error conoeming Trinities 
and Unities, Incarnations and Processions; and the first 
result of 'that reaction is very obviously and naturally to 
lead men to depreciate for a time the real value which must 
for ever belong to tlic possession of such religious truth as 
each soul may be permitted to grasp. Because an artificial 
extrinsic penalty upon error is no longer feared, the intrinsic 
and unchangeable value of truth is for a moment forgotten. 
But ere long a juster estimate will be made. That calm, 
earnest, fearless spirit of search, wbich distinguishes so 
strangely the great thinkers of pre-Christian times from the 
feverish and terror-haunted anxiety of those who followed 
them, will return to the world, and will become the habitual 
temper of all the wise and good. Men will no longer seek 
the waters of life, as in a tale of enchantment, because they 
can Mive the drinker from some fiend's spell of torture or 
transport him to a fairy paradise. But they will sedc them 
as when, after long, weary days of desert march, the traveller, 
dust-soiled and parched with thirst, sees Jordan eddying be- 
tween its willowy banks, and flings himself on the grass and 
drinks its sweet waters and bends in its waves till they go 
over, even over his soul. 
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BeligioQS errors imbibed in youth are like those constitu- 
tional tnidadies which may lie latent for years and perhaps 
never produce acute evil of any kind, but which also may at 
any time burst into painful and sharp disease. TTuinan nature 
possesses sometimes such a tendency to all things healthy, 
bright and beautiful, that the most gloomy creeds fail to de* 
press its natural buoyancy of hope and trustfulness, and the 
most immoral ones to soil its purify. We all know, and rejoice 
to know, many men/ many more women, who are among the 
excellent of the earth, but who if they did but succeed (as they 
profess to aim to do) in likening themselves to the Deity they 
have imagined, would needs be tiansibrmed from the most 
gentle and pitiful to the most cruel and relentless. The 
non-operative dogmas in such creeds as theirs would terrify 
them, could they but recognize them. But because of these 
blessed inconsistencies, numerous as they are, we must not 
suppose that such seeds of unmeasured evil as religious false- 
boods, are always, or even oftenest, innoxious. Like the man 
with hereditary disease, the mischief may long lie unper- 
ceived, while the course of his life does not tend to bring 
it into action. But an accident of most trivial kind, a blow 
to body or mind, a change of climate or of habits, may 
suddenly develope what has been hidden so long, and the man 
may sink under a calamity which with healthier constitution 
be would bave surmounted in safety. 

On the other band, no words can adequately describe the 
value of a religious faitb which supplies the soul,^! will not 
say with absolute and final truth, but with such measure of 
truth as is its suflicient bread of life, its pure and healthful 
sustenance. AV^e may not always see that this is so. As 
error may lie long innoxious, so truth may remain latent in 
the mind, and, as it would seem, useless and unprofitable. 
He who has been blessed with the priceless boon may go 
bis way, and tbe "cares of the world and deceitfolness o( 
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riches," the thousand joys and sorrows, porsaits and interests, 
fSetults and follies of life, may carry him on year after year 
heeding but little the treasure he carries in his breast. Yet, 
even in his worst hourS) that truth is a talisman to ennoble 

what mi^ht else be wholly base, to a am what might be all 
seltif^h, to purify and to cheer by hall- understood milaence 
over all thoughts and feelings. But it is in the supreme 
moments of life, the hours of agony or danger or temptation 
to mortal sin, the hours when it is given to us either to step 
down into a golf whose bottom we may not find before the 
grare, or to spring back out of falsehood or bitterness or 
self-indulgence upon the higher level of truth and love and 
holiness — it is in t/iese hours that true religious faith shows 
itself as the power of God unto salvation. With it, there is 
nothing man may not bear and do. Without it, he is in 
danger immeasurable. With a false creed — a creed false 
the instincts of the soul, incapable of supplying its needs of 
leverence and love, such as they have been constituted by 
the Creator — ^a man's joys may cover the whole surface of his 
Hfe ; but nndemeath there is a cold, dark abyss of doubt and 
fear. He passes hastily on in the bright sunshine, but under 
his feet he knows the ice may at any time give way and crash 
beneath him. Happiness is to him the exception in the 
world of existence. Tlie rule is sorrow and pain ; endless 
sorrow, eternal pain. But he whose creed tells him of a G od 
whom he can wholly love, entirely trust, even though his 
outward life may be full of gloom and toil, has for ever the 
consciousnees of a great deep joy underlying all care and 
grief ; a joy he pauses not always to contemplate, but which 
he knows is there, waiting for him whenever he turns to it ; 
and his sorrows and all the sorrows of the world are in his 
sight but passiing" shadows which shall give place at last to 
everlasting bliss. His plot of earth may be barren and 
flowerless, and he may till it often in weariness and pain. 
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but he would not exchange it for a paradise, for within it 
there is the well of water apringmg up into everlasting life. 

The tim9 will come, I am persuaded, when inen will be 
more than ever awake to these facts of the value of true 
zeligiona faith and the danger and misery of error. When this 
happens, so far from becoming indifibrentists and treating 
all creeds as alike, they will necessarily seek more earnestly 
than ever for truth, not under the scourge of the terrors of 
hell, but with a calm, deep appreciation of the intrinsic im- 
portance of such iaith for its own sake. WiU they then be 
content, as M. Benan supposes, to go on paying outward 
adhesion to churches whose office it is to teach the very 
errors from which they haye escaped F Will they endure to 
perform solemn rites before God which have become to them 
solemn mockeries P Will they by their countenance and 
example maintain for the young and uneducated the delu- 
sions from which every hour tlicy thank God they have heen 
themselves delivered ? "Will they act lies such as the saints 
of old went to the stake and the rack rather than be guilty 
of, because they have found higher, nobler, more heart- 
encouraging truths than it was given to those saints to know P 
I believe it not I The day will yet come when the con- 
sciences of mankind will recognize that it was for no delusion 
those martyrs died, no fictitious virtue of honesty of lips 
and brain, which our greater enlightenment has discovered 
to be hut a fanaticism and a prejudice. It will be recognized 
that to lire a lie is more base even than to speak a lie ; and 
that a religious lie is the basest, because the cowardliest, of 
lies. It will be recognized that to mislead others by our 
example or teaching, is to do them a wrong and injury only 
to be measured by the tremendous realities of the spiritual 
and moral life into which we dare to interpose our falsehoods 
to serve, or frustrate, God's designs. It will be recognized 
that as religious truth is the greatest of treasures, so every 
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word and deed by whieb we tamper tberewith inyolTes a 
disbonesty whicb, wben all tbe cheats and tbefts of tbis 
world's goods are forgotten and pardoned, tbe of^der may 
need to weep over and repent. 

If these views have in them any justice, the question so 
often, asked in our day, "^hat religion shall we teach our 
children?" assumes new signiticance. That all-precious re- 
ligious truth which year by year men will learn better to 
value and more simply to follow, bow are the yomig to be 
taught to seek and aided to find itP How are we to guard 
them against that fatal pseudo-liberal indifferentism which 
would make of Christendom another China, with each man 
lauding his neighbour's religion and depreciating with mock 
humility his own ? These are largo questions, which for the 
general public correspond to the anxious private inquiry of 
80 many parents : What shall we teach our children concern- 
ing God and Christ and the Bible P In what position ought 
we to place them as regards the popular theology, and the 
Churches wherein we were ourselves brought up, and whereto 
we now hold more or less loosely P In a word, what is the 
Beligion for Childhood in our age and phase of thought P 

A\ itli much distrust of my own power to deal with so great 
a theme or oflfer counsel to those who alone have practical 
knowledge of the training oi children, I shall venture to 
attempt some answer to these questions in the following 
pages. It must happen to all who have striven to urge the 
claims of a creed founded upon consoiousness rather than 
authority, to be frequently challenged by the inquiiy, "How 
would your faith suit children and ignorant persons P It may 
be all very weU for educated men and women, but how would 
it apply to the poor ? How could you briug up a child under 
its simple doctrines?" The faith which shrinks from such a 
challenge stands self-condemned. To prove that the most 
Uberal theology need not do so, but has its blessed work to 
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accomplish for the child no leas than for the man, will be 

my present task. 

It might be thouglit at first sight and prior to experieuce 
of the fact, that in this latest Beiormation, as in all pre- 
ceding onesy it would be a matter of course for parenta not 
only freely to transmit their religions ideas to their sons 
and daughters, bat to take peculiar care to guard them 
against the errors they haye renounced, and to instruct 
them in the truths they hare gained. The children of the 
early Christians, Moslems, Protestants, were no doubt im- 
bued to the uttermost of their pureiits' skill \viih. the doc- 
trines of their religion. The idea of teaching a young 
Huguenot to believe in the Eeal Presence or to worship the 
Virgin, or even of sending him to a school where he might 
learn to do so, would have been held scarcely less than a crime 
in the eyes of his &ther and mother. Nay, to let him grow 
up with the notion that the question was an open one, and 
that his pareoits were as ready to see him choose a religion 
as a secular profession, and become a Romanist or a Jew aa ho 
might become a soldier or a phyaician, — this also would have 
seemed to them monstrous, and even impious. 

How far we are from sucli a view of parental duty, it is 
startling to reflect. Prof^sed Unitarians, indeed, habitually 
train their children in Unitarian principles, and lead them 
to the public services of thdr church.^ But even they con- 
tinually allow motiTes of conyenience or economy to induce 
them to send them to schools where they know that the 
young minds and hearts will be subjected U) tlie fullegt 
influences of orthodoxy. The whole tenor of tlieir guidatico 
is calculated, hardly so much to secure their children's 
intelligent adherence to the creed they themselves professy 
as to B&adi them a fiiir optica to accept ifc if they see ftt* 
Of course thero are many ezoeptioas, but I venture to 
1 T]ibEM7«iilliitpaUiMiatlwXh«oIagiMl(Unilii^^ B«Ti*fr« 
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think this description may be taken as a true one as regards 
the majority of Unitarian families, and tliut the result may 
be traced in the innumerable lapses of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Unitarians into the ranks of cburobes from ▼hose 
errors a Tery moderate share of parental care and warning 
ought to have protected them. That worldly interest has 
some part in all this must perhaps be conceded. The social 
and (let it bo added, sliameful as it is) the matrimonial dis- 
advantages of membership in a small sect, may make some 
Unitarian parents less unwilling tlian tliey ought to be to sac- 
rifice their sons' and daughters' spiritual for temporal benefit. 
I am persuaded, however, that far more often the motives of 
Unitarian parents, eyen of those who act most unguardedly, 
are higher than these. Many of them donbdess imagine 
that what is so dear to their minds will needs be clear to 
those of their children. Others suppose that even if their 
son receive false instruction at school, they will be able in 
a few weeks of holidays to supply an antidote of rational 
argument which shall neutralize the poison which month 
after month has been slowly infiitered and taken up into 
the child's system of thought and feeling. Many more, 
having been themselves educated in the older and stricter 
Unitarian training, have never experienced and have formed ' 
no adequate idea of the evil, and of the tenacity of the 
darker doctrines of the popular creed. They think them 
Hilly rather than deadly. They have never known what it 
is to believe in Eternal HelL They have never knelt to 
thank God when that horror of horrors was lifted from their 
souls. Nay, even their own boasted doctrine of the Divine 
Unity has been always to them a mere negation of Trini- 
tarian error. They bave nevdr known the power of that 
flood-tide of reverence and love when all the religious emo- 
tions, long divided, confused, and scattered, are turned at last 
into the one channel, and the same Lord is recognized as 
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Creating, Redeeming, and Sanctifying GK>d. All these expe- ^ 
riences, which belong to those who liave been brought up 
in the old creed and through struggle and difficulty have 
reached to the new, are unknown to Unitarians born and 
educated in the church of Channing or Priestley. They 
almost marvel at the ardour of oonvertB for truths valuable 
indeed, they admit* in the highest degree, hut still, so obYious ! 
the yery alphabet, to them, of religions knowledge. They 
as little expect their chUdreu to renounce these elementary 
truths and go hack to the creeds which their grandfathers 
renounced, as they expect them to give up modern geology 
and astronomy for those of the dark ages ; and they take as 
little precaution to guard them against one mistake as the 
other. When the catastrophe arrives, and the entail of 
Unitarianism is broken, as usual, at the third generation, 
they are grieved and wounded ; but perhaps even then they 
hardly realize all their child has lost of an inheritance which 
they were bound to transmit to him securely. 

The case of those who are not members of the Unitarian 
Church, but who entertain Unitarian or Theistic opinions 
while nominally ranked with the orthodox, is of course still 
worse than the others. For them to bring up their children 
to believe as they do themselves is a real difficulty, and one 
they very rarely even tiy to surmount Those who have 
not such definite views as to make them wish to break with 
the Church in which they were born, or who, while having 
them, lack courage to do it, are not very likely to train 
their children in clearer light or greater sincerity. The 
extreme latitude of opinion which the laity enjoy in the 
National Church, makes it appear a needless and ungratefiil 
effort to release ourselves from the arms which received us 
in baptism, and ^411 (whatever be our ofSsnces) drop us 
gently and tenderly into the grave, but which, in all the 
interval between, will never exercise over us any forceful 
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interference. How many thns remain in the Church be- 
cause they are never called ou by any test, or even inquiry, 
to renew or renounce their adherence to it ; how many 
more remain with the idea of Colenflo and Presbyter An- 
gUcamUf that they have a right as members of the nation 
to be members of the National Ohuroh, whatever their 
viewa may be of its doctrine— how many of all theae there 
# are now in England, it is not easy to tell. Snch as they 
are, while young men and women, their position perhaps 
entails little difficulty of a moral sort. But when they 
become parents the case is altered. Shall they have their 
children baptized ? Shall they teach them to read the 
Bible> and repeat tiie nsual hynms and collects ? Above all* 
shall they take them to ohuroh and make them leam prayers 
and listen to sermons all and each saturated with doctrines 
the parent disbelieves P On the other hand, shall they 
omit all these traditional processes and bring up the cluldren, 
as their friends will assuredly say, like little heathens ? 
The question is making many a father anxious, and giving 
many a mother the heart-ache, in England at this moment. 

It must be owned that the case is beset with difficulties. 
Putting aside special £EUDaily difficulties— -difference of opinion 
between the two parents, interference of other relatives, and 
last, not least, the forbidden efforts of orLkudox servants 
to impress children with their crude and cruel theology — 
putting all these aside, there remain gravest diOicuities com- 
mon to all. I cannot presume to offer counsel as to these 
difficulties in detail, but I venture to urge the considera- 
tion of a few general principles which, if approved, may 
serve as guides to decide the outline of conduct to be filled 
by each parent according to special circumstances. 

In the first place, a critical spirit can never be rightly 
fostered in a child. It is not for one who has all the evi- 
dence yet to leam, and even the process by which evidence 
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must be weighed, to mount any seat of judgment and pro* 
nounce sentence. To lead a child to do so, even in matters 

tenfold less solemn than those which pertain to religion, 
must needs distort the natural order and development of 
his faculties. Xay, more : tlie critical faculty, even when 
eiiercised in the plenitude of the powers of middle life, is 
always somewhat opposed to the instincts of reyerence and 
humility, and only becomes good and noble when used under 
the spur of pure love of truth, and with all the caution 
and self-distrust which facts may warrant. Often must it 
have happened to all of us to feel how yiolent a revulsion 
is created when a sermon appealing to criticism, and 
demanding of us to revise arguments of history, philology, 
metaphysics, has followed suddenly upon prayers which 
for the time had restored us to a more humble, childlike 
attitude of mind* To be brought to realize somewhat of 
the distance between ourselves and the Divine Holiness, 
to feel some of the deeper emotions of penitence and aspi- 
ration, perhaps to pray in the true sense of pra> er, and 
then, a moment afterwards, instead of having fresh moral 
life poured into us, with high thoughts of GlkI and duty 
and immortality, instead of being lifted by our stronger 
brother into nearer gaze at the Supreme Goodness, to bo 
suddenly called on to revise oar intellectual stores, recall 
this detail of history and that fiict of edence, and then 
balance the validity of the arguments by which the preacher 
has appealed to us for a verdict of "Proven*' or *'Not proven," 
— ^this is the weariness of preaching, this is the feast where 
the rich Intellect may be fed, but the hungry Soul goes 
empty away. There is no harm in it all. Perhaps it is 
very necessary that congregations sliould have such facts 
and arguments often placed before them; and if they are 
to be placed at all, they must needs be placed for critical 
free judgment Only the religious sentiment and the reii- 
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gioiis intellect are brought into painful and jarring proximity, 
the attitude of the soul is altered too rudely. 

But if this he so with us all in middle life, how much 
more inoongraous must be an3rfchiiig like such critical judg- 
ment in a child ! The most fatal and hopeless lack in any 
child's character is that of the feeling of reverence; and it 
would almost seem that when from any cause it is deficient, 
it is well-nigh impossible to create it afresh. But if a mode 
were to be devised expressly for the extinction of reverence, 
it would manifestly be to set a child to pass its wretched little 
judgments on the opinions of those who Constitute for it 
the world. Thus, whatever else a child ought to be taught 
about the popular religion, it is quite clear it must not be 
taught to set itself up to decide that such and such doctrines 
are foolish or ahsnrd. 

" Secondly : We have been all a good deal misled by the 
vaunt of our ancestors, that a Christian child knows more 
. about Gbd .than Socrates or Plato. We have a latent idea 
that it is our business to verify the boast, and stock a 
baby's mind with formulsd about that Ineflable Existence, 
whose relations to us we may indeed learn, but whose 
awful Nature not all the wisdom of the immortal life may 
iully reveal to His creatures. Thus there is a constant 
effort to give a child notions about what could only be 
fitly treated as too solemn a mystery to pretend to have 
notions of at all; and the natural inquisitive questi'^ii^; of 
the pupil are not met by the grave warning which beet 
would instil reverence and awe, but by efforts to give or 
conect ideas where no ideas may be. We have all been so 
accustomed to "Bodies of IKvinity,'* Catechisms and Greeds, 
that we find it hard to imagine religion despoiled of such 
paraphernalia, and mothers ask, with an alarm which would 
be ludicrous were the subject less solemn : " What am I to 
teach my child if I am not to make him learn the Church 
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Gatecliisin, or the Shorter Catechism, or Watte' CSatecliiem, 
or tell Will the story of Adam and Eye and the ajiplc, and 
Noah's ark, or the liisioi y of Elisha and the naughty boys, 
or tlie fate of Ananias and Sapphira? If all these things 
are to be left out, and the child is not even to know what 
each Person of the Trinity does for him, and what his god- 
ethers and god-mothers hare promised he shall helioTe, vhat 
remains for me to teach him of religion P " 

It is a startling idea to such good mothers to reflect that 
all these lessons are not religion at all, but instructions which 
much oftener turn their children from religion than engage 
them to love it, and that the utter cessation of such tasks 
■would leave them open to far more devout feelings. "iVb 
religious teaching?" But can a mother, herself penetrated 
with religious feeling, teach anything to her child which 
shall not also teach him religion ? Can she direct his mind 
to the objects around him, sun and star and bird and bee, 
can she lead him to check his little selfishnesses and angry 
passions, and be kind to his brothers and sisters and obedient 
to herself, can she read with him a single story or poem or 
book of infant science, in which the thought of God the 
3Iaker, God the Observer, God the Lord of all thino^s 
beautiful and good, shall not shine over all her teachings ? 
Heligion entering in this its natural way is full of interest 
and delight to the child. Behind the dry facts, which 
have for him perhaps little value, he finds that meaning 
which elevates Fact into Truth. All things have a personal 
sense and purpose, since he is made to see a Personal Will 
directing them all ; and by degrees the vast unity of the 
■world, the unity of order, beauty and beneficence, da^wns 
upon his soul. 

Again : There is need to bear in mind that a child's facul- 
ties of love are given data in his nature. \Ye have not got 
to create them, and we can in very small degree warp and 
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alter them from what they have been creutf^l. They are so 
constituted as spontaneously to open to an object of one 
kind, and to shrink from an object of another. The task of 
him who believes children's hearts to bo God's handiwork 
and not that of a Devil, ia to educate (draw oat) what Qod has 
put there, and to present to those fhcultiea, as they grow, that 
idea of Gtod. and duty which they are made to fasten upon* 
with honour and love. BiTines talk of children heing wholly 
corrupt, and poets tell us they ** trail clouds of glory ** ; but 
parents neither find the corruption nor see much of the 
clouds of glorj'. Tt is a germ of a soul, ruther than a soul 
either burdened with sin or "trailing" any foreknown light, 
which lies covered up in a little child's cradle. But assuredly 
it is a germ in which God has folded potentially all the 
blossoms of holy feelings man can know on earth. Surely 
it is always proof that the teaching is wrong, when those 
sentiments which God has intended should turn to Himself 
do not turn to ITim as spontaneously as the young plant to 
the light? It must always be because it is not God, the true 
God, whom we have presented to the soul of the child, but 
some grim idol whom it was never made to love, that it has 
failed to lift itself to Him. 

Again : The sense of sin is so deeply connected with the 
religious sentiment, it is so profoundly true that the holiness 
of Gtod is first intimately revealed to us through the sense 
of our own unholy deeds and thoughts, that it is of the first 
importance in all religious teaching to place aright this matter 
of the exceedino: sinfulness of sin." No human piety, even 
the piety of a little innocent child, can live and bloom with- 
out some tears of penitence to water it. Nay, the readiness 
and fulness of repentance in early youth, the April flood of 
pure and blessed sorrow which falla so abundantly and then 
leaves the sky so dear and earth so tremulously bright, is 
evidence enough that repentance has its inevitahle work 
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eyen in the religious life of the infant. But there is no 
part of religion which has heen so erueUy perverted as this* 
No theological dogmas impressed on a child's intellect, 
can he half so roischievous as the practical moral training 

which distorts for it the nuUiial processes of penitence and 
restoration; and no efforts of religious teachers have been 
do persistent as those which have been directed to this fatal 
aim. Starting with the wholly false conception of the 
highest religious life as if it were one perpetual sickly 
anxiety and " worrying about the soul," they are uneasy if 
their child enjoys a healthier state, and weeps only for a 
real fall, instead of puling continually from oyer-tendemess 
of conscience. A child's moral life ought to go on, like its 
physical life, all unconsciously to itself; but just as the preco- 
cious offspring of over-anxious parents think about cold or heat 
or unwholesome food, the children of some religious people 
are made to know all about their own spiritual condition, and 
commence in the nursery a life of moral valetudinarianism; 
Of course such mistakes lie chiefly with Evangelical parents, 
and few others ^e likely to fall into them, but into 
opposite errors of which we shall speak presently. But the 
narrowness of a woman's life has undoubtedly a tendency 
to make mothers vastly exaggerate the lilliputian sins and 
miiiiatiire transgressions of their little kingdom, the nursery; 
and the result is too often an attempt to construct for its 
inhabitants a baby-house morality, wherein the true propor- 
tion of good and evil is lost, and the horrible mischief intro* 
duced of perpetual forced and untrue repentance. A wise 
mother once said to me—" I wish my children to know there 
are such things as great crimes in the world. It will teach them 
that their own little sins and bad feelings arc not enurmoucs 
offences, but are the seeds which, if unchecked, may grow to 
be enormous offences. I wish them to understand the solir- 
dariiy of sin, and that all sins are allied and interactive." 
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The opposite error of moral laxily and indifferentism is 
one into which parents who have themselves escaped from 
the evils of Galvinistic training are naturally most prone to 
ML While one child's conscience is over-stimulated to the 

verge of disease, another finds its own instinctive penitence 
treated so liglith', its real faults passed over as if so trivial 
and unimportant, that it is impossible but that, with a child's 
susoeptibility to the opinion of those above it, the penitence 
soon dies away and the fault is repeated. * 

Kow the parent who would hold the mean between these 
two errors, and neither excite a child's conscience to disease 
nui lull it to lethargy, has a most difficult task to perform 
in face of the cominoa preacbino; and common juvenile reli- 
gious literature of the day. plergymen addressing audiences 
of grown men and women may well be excused if they con- 
sider that there is small danger of their adult hearers making 
too much of their sins, but much danger of their making too 
little. The most spirit-stirring, and probably on the whole 
the most useful, preachers in the orthodox cliurches are those 
who are for ever proclaiming *'tlie wrath of God against 
sin/' and urging their hearers to more earnest self-scrutiny 
and deeper penitence. But these spiritual medicines, meted 
out for the hard conscience of a man, are almost poison to 
the tender heart of the child ; and the very solemnity of the 
place where the lesson is heard increases the power of the 
words to exaggerate and distort. Again : religious books 
for children and. religious novels for the } oung are half of 
them written by women of sickly sentiment, full of that 
trivial, baby-house morality of which I have spoken; and 
the child whose mind is fed with such petty thoughts cannot 
possibly grow up to health and vigour of soul. The truth 
cannot be too often recalled that human beings have not got 
an infinite store of attention and reverence to bestow, insomuch 
that they may harmlessly lavish a great deal of either upou 
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trifles, and then retain afiterwards an equal amount ready 
for really important and sacred things. Waste of the 

spiritual emotions is tlie moat latal waste of wliiuii wo caa 
be guilty. 

If the reader concede the principles now stated, the 
ground of debate regarding the religionB education of a 
child will be found at least considerably narrowed. If the 
possession of religions truth be the most priceless of heri- 
tages — ^if a critical spirit must never be fostered in a child — 
if systems of theology and a store of ciit-and-dried facts in 
divinity be no needful or desirable part of a child's religion 
—if a child's faculties of love and reverence be given data, 
and our task in relation to them only to present worthily their 
proper Object— if the due place to be assigned in moral train* 
ing to sin and penitence he the most important and sacred 
part of education, wherein to err either on the side of ezag* 
geration or underrating is well-nigh iatal — if all these things 
be so, then some of the following consequences may be fairly 
assumed to follow. 

Ist. The admission that religious truth is the most price- 
less of heritages must surely decide the question for each * 
parent, what are the doctrines which he or she individually ^ 
is morally bound to teach to son or daughter. Catholic and 
Calvinist parents, with their gloomy creeds, their gospels 
of evil tidings, still svithout hesitation feel it their duty to 
teach what is to them, subjectively, true. Common honesty, 
common regard for the welfare of their children, require it 
of them ; and no greater causes of public and even national 
disturbance are found than the efforts of rulers to interfere 
with this duty, and teach the child of a Catholic, Calvinism, 
or of a Jew, Catholicism. Shall, then, those whom I am 
addressing in this paper, whose creed (as they are at least 
persuaded) is truest of all, and ten thousand times a 
happier, holier, nobler faith than that of Borne or Geneva, 
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— shall they alone hesitate whether they shall bring up their 
children in their own creed or in that of their neighbours F 
How deplorable is it there shoold even he a question in 
such a matter 1 Yet queation there is; and the actual 
practice of liberal-minded parents at this moment is so 
variable and devoid of fixed principle of action, that it would 
be ridiculous, were it not lamentable, to describe it. Here 
is a mother who does not believe a syllable of the popular 
theology, but brings up her daughters carefully to believe 
it all, and pretends to them that she beUeves it also, guard- 
ing them from the chance of reading a book or conversmg 
with a person who could disturb their Mth. Here is a 
father who allows his boys to be taught the whole system* 
wiiicli he himself believes to be as much a delusion as the 
vortices of Descartes ; but he thinks to remedy some of the 
evil by applying an antidote in the sliape of a little levity. 
Here is one who trains his child to criticize the opinions of 
those around^ and to set up its small judgment over the 
mysteries of heaven and earth. Here is another who teaches 
"Elegant Extracts" of Christianity, and leaves the child 
by and by to discover that the authority for what it was 
told was true and what it was told was false, was precisely 
one and tho same. Here, again, is one who, from fear of 
"prejudicing" the child's mind, teaches him no religion at 
all, and thus loses for him for ever all the tender associa- 
tions of youthful piety. Placed clearly before a parent's 
mind, the idea of deliberately teaching a child falsehood, or 
choosing for it secular advantage rather than spiritual benefit, 
would seem shocking and monstrous to all save the most 
worldly. But the falsehoods are popular falsehoods, tilling 
the very air of English thought; the secular advantages 
offered by orthodoxy are tangible^ considerable, every day 
present. The spiritual benefits of a pure creed (now we have 
ceased, to believe' in eternal penalties for error) are purely 
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spiritoal ; and in the violent reaction from the old over- 
estimate of the importance of opinion, it is a natural error 
of liberalism to overlook them. We see good meu and 
womea — ^nay, nohle and saiDily men and women — yrhiom 
opmions are the furthest from our own ; and many a parent 
may feel be would be content to see bis son or daughter 
like them, and at the same time making "the best of both 
worlds" in the safe shelter of orthodoxy. i>ut wo forget 
perhaps that another generation will not stand where the 
last stood, and that the good fruit we admire did not indeed 
grow off the thorns of the Five Points of Calvinism, but off 
tbe true vine of Divine Love whicb wreathed itself around 
them. The chance that, if we plant only tiie tboms« the vine 
will grow over them, is one assuredly not to be counted 
upon. 

2ndly. From the observation of the evil results of instil- 
ling a critical spirit at an age when a child cannot possibly 
possess either the materials or true method for forming" a 
critical judgment, it follows that liberal parents, like others, 
must needs teaob tbeir religion to tbeir children didaeUeaUy, 
There lies bere a great practical difficulty. On the one 
band, we all know too well the evil and danger of bringing 
up a young niiud. to believe a whole mass of doctrines us 
certain and unquestionable, and then leaving it to find out 
at its entrance into independent life and when temptation 
is at its highest, that many of these doctrines, if not all of 
tbem, are utterly uncertain and doubtful. On the other 
band, to teacb a child to consider all the truths of the un- 
seen world as matters of speculation, would be still more 
absurd and mischievous. To impart knowledge of them, 
and yet to imj^art at the same time that other knowledge, 
tbat parents are not infallible ; that no human knowledge 
is infallible ; tbat to love Truth and search for it as for hid 
treasure, rather than to receive it unasked and undeserved, 
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like the rain, is the duty and the lot of man ; — to impart 
this must needs be a task of great deHcacy and difficulty- 
It is to be lememberedy however, that a child is always 
naturally disposed to look on his parents' opinion as final 
truth so long as the parents' mind bounds its narrow horizon 
of all wisdom. Thus to make a child understand thut any 
doctrine is or is not true in its parents* opinion^ is to give 
it at once the prestige of truth, and yet not to incur any 
risk of future break-down and discovery. By and by the 
child will learn what is the value of its parents' opinions 
on all matters, and if the. parent be truly good and wise^ 
that value will be very great indeed, though of course far 
short of absolute authority. In any case, the parent will 
obtain for liis religious teaching precisely the respect it de- 
serves to obtain— that of his own personal weight in the 
estimation of his son or daughter. How much this view of 
the proper nature of instruction adds to the responsibility 
of forming the opinions which are thus to be bequeathed 
as the most precious heritage, there is no need to telL In 
this, as in all other things, a man or woman's responsibility 
in thought, feeling and action, seems to become doubled and 
quadrupled as they assume the holy rank of a father or a 
mother. Doubtless, many of them must in their hearts 
echo poor Margaret Fuller's exclamation : " I am the 
parent of an immortal soul! God be merciful to me— a 
sinner ! " 

3rdly. If we abandon the idea that children should be 
.crammed with facts connected somehow with religion, and 
made capable of "telling more about God than Plato and 
Socrates " (much more indeed than it is likely Plato and 
Socrates can now tell after two thousand years of heaven), 
there will be an end in a great measure of the difficulty 
which now besets liberal parents in their inquiry, ''What 
shall we teach our children of a Sunday? " With the ima. 
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ginary necessity will disappear the imaginary duty of meet- 
ing it, and small Platos of ffVe years old and Socrates ia 
white frocks will no longer be made to pore over catechisms 
or repeat the beautifal collects like so many little parrots ^ 
in a row. The aboHtion of those "bttrdene grievoos to be 
borne," the wearisome Sunday lessons of childhood, would, we 
believe, accomplish no small step towards making childicn 
love the religion which they heard of in other and happier 
ways. Can anybody fancy the result of teaching " Affection 
to Parents" by a regular educational battery of catechisms 
and texts once a weekP Would it make a child love its 
mother better ? We rather imagine the reverse. Nor can 
we conceive why the analogous sentiment of love to the 
Father in heaven should follow a different law. 

The old Hebrew prophet believed that a special blessing 
would com© to those who "called the Sabbath a delight ^ 
It would seem to have been the peculiar pride of our Puritan 
fathers to make this blessing as difficult of attainment as 
possible^ especially to children. Those to whom this paper 
is addressed need not be adjured to abandon the Puritanical 
Sabbath-keeping, whoso Tneinory returns to some of us as 
the dreariest recollection of youth ; Subbaths with the hard- 
est lessons of the week, whose imperfect acquirement some- 
how involved double offence; Sabbaths with wearisome 
litanies and incomprehensible sermons through long bright 
summer mornings, when 'we sighed to nm out and gather 
cowslips in the sweet green grass ; Sabbaths with unwhole- 
some cold meals crowded one on another, making young 
and old heavy and ill-tempered ; Sabbaths toyless and joy- 
less, when ail books permitted to be read had the same 
indescribable flavour of unreal goodness, and whose perusal 
vras accompanied by the same sense of soreness of the 
elbows and weariness of the poor little dangling legs! 
These are not Sabbaths whic^ the children of liberal 
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thinkers are likely ever to recall. But there would surdy 
he a loss incurred the other way, were the Sunday ohlite* 

rated from their childish calendar or made a purely secular 
t holiday. There is no need it should be so. Calvinism and 
all the forms of the old theology appeal to grown men and 
women, that is, to persons conscious of actual sin, and they 
either need to he modified to meet the requirements of inno- 
cent childhood, or else they distort childish souls to meet 
their darker lessons. But a true theology, whose basis shall 
be the spontaneous religious consciousness of our nature, 
is not thus unfitted for childhood, nor will its simple and 
natural services be otherwise than delightful to the young 
miTKl find heart to whom the sentiments of awe and love are 
full of joy. Parents, we heHe^e, will be obliged rather to 
hold back and calm the fervent religious emotions of their 
children, than fictitiously to nurse them as now, when they 
teach them to think of God as indeed lie is, and not 
as the creeds have represented Him. We have known a 
few such happy children, and in nearly every case their 
mothers have said, I hardly dare to speak much of religious 
things, they feel too much." 

Bn>le-reading, again, is a difficulty. An education which 
should omit the study of the greatest of all books — a book 
which, in a literary sense alone, is to other books as Shake- 
speare is to the puny poets of the age of Queen Anne, and 
which, in a religious sense, is the quarry whence men will 
draw praise and prayer while the world remaineth — an 
education which should omit the study of the Bible, would 
be no education at all. Even as the chief historical docu- 
ment of the past, and the Ghiide-book (we had almost said, 
'^idol") of Lalf Christendom at present, the Bible is a fact 
no more to be ignored in the instruction of a child, than 
the existence of the sovereign or the capital city of its 
aatiYe country. But how is a child to read the Bible and 
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not acquire the orthodox theology? Let me raiher ask, 
Would any child construct for itself the orthodox theology 
if it were to ponder over the Bible for years, provided it 
had not been previously taught to find that theology therein ? 
That the idea of the Trinity and the "Plan of Salvation" 
would even occur to a child on reading the Gospels, I 
utterly disbelieve. What it would find there, beyond some 
beautiful stories and words of prayer and precept grandly 
sounding in its ears, it is hard to say. But a child's mind 
does not construct sjrstems. The simple system of €hxl's 
Unity and Fatherhood once presented to it, will more than 
suffice for ita wants in this respect. 

The evil which comes of Bible-reading for children surely 
arises from the ineradicable habit of treating the book mysti- 
cally, and as differing, not in degree only, but utterly in 
kind, from other books. The child reads it long before any 
other history, and quite as a dififerent lesson, and therefore he 
thinks of Adam and Eve and Noah and Balaam quite other- 
wise than he tliinks of the characters he reads of claewhere. 
The writer knew a case of a boy whose education was con- 
ducted on the opposite principle. His parents (disciples of 
Theodore Parker) first gave him to read some of Mr. Cox's 
beautiful Grecian stories, and then afterwards, without any 
special preparation, the book of Genesis, The little fellow^ 
a clever child of eight or nine, was immensely delighted 
with it, but very manifestly had no other impression than 
that the Israelites believed in the One God and the Grc L-ks 
in many false ones, and that the early legends of each might 
fitly be compared. He even found out for himself the re- 
semblance between the story of Noah and Deucalion, of 
Jephtba's daughter and Iphigenia. To a child thus begin- 
ning it, the Bible would have a thousand good lessons, but 
no lesson of superstition. I may add that the same boy 
was without exception the most religious I ever knew. 
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brave and true, and beautifully dutiful to bis parents, and 
his early manhood bears no less excellent promise. 
Finally, there is the church-going difficulty. TTnitarians 

of course have a clear path before them ; they naturally take 
their children to the chapels they themselves attend. The 
assurance that the worsliip in such chapels is addressed to 
the Supreme Father only, that the prayers are always of a 
pure and spiritual cast, and that the morals inculcated in 
the sermon are universally lofty and true,— all these are im- 
mense advantages which may well solve the question for 
any parent as to the desirability of bringing his child to 
public worahip. But even Unitarians must feel how little 
of the service or sermon suited lor intellectual men and 
women, can, by any eiibrt of the minister, be made also 
suitable for little children. Some of the preaching, indeed, 
suggests rather the impression of the utter unfilnesB that 
childish ears should hear it and childish minds be called 
to judge in such controversies. The Evangelical teaching, 
over-stimulating to sickliness and burning out in brief flame 
of excitement the fuel of sentiment which should have 
warmed a life-time, — even tliis is hardly more injurious to 
a child than to be introduced in infancy to the polemics of 
the churches, and allowed to turn to the page of scepticism, 
before it has learned the lesson of faith. As well might a 
primrose grow in a dusty arena, as the tender piety of youth 
flourish in the midst of theological controversy. 

Liberal parents who take their children to the services 
of the Church of England have perhaps not so much to fear 
in the way of controversy from the pulpit, though they 
may be compelled to sit by silent and helpless while their 
children hear their own profoundest convictions treated as 
criminal and abominable, and those who bold them coni- 
demned to everlasting fire. They may hear these things. 
But what they are sure to hear are doctrines they believe 
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to be false, and prayers wkicli, according to their yiews, 
are mockeries as regards the things asked for, and 
well-nip^h idolatrous as regards the Person at intervals 

addiesaed. 

Is this, can this, be right? It seems as if we must have 
wandered far from simplicity and honesty before we can 
say so deliberately. Of course there are all sorts of moral 
expediencies in the case. The impression produced by a 

dignified mUns, by the SOU 80 of public opinion and sympathyi 
and by all the historical associations and ODstlietic influences 
belonging to the great National Church — all these are excel- 
lent things to give a child. When it is added, that giving 
them cuts the knot of twenty petty difficulties which beset 
the course of keeping him at home, and that it is so much 
the natural order of the family that to diyerge £n>m it 
would require an effort, there is of course a goodly show of 
argument for tlic expediency of taking a child to church. 
But is there not a higher expediency which points a diflferent 
way, even that expediency of simple truth and honesty 
which must needs be the best guide to the ultimate good 
of any human soul ? 

Among the numerous immoral stories of the Jewish 
Scriptures there is one which is always strangely slurred | 
over by friends and foes ; by friends because it is inde- ' 
fensible, by foes because in condemning it they mnst con- ' 
demn their own conduct. In the moment of his rapturous 
gratitude for his miraculous cure, we are told that I^aaman 
bargained with the prophet, that his conversion to the 
worship of the true 6rod was not to prevent him from 
attending his sovereign and bowing to his idol in courtier 
fashion whenever it might be desirable. The inspired 
prophet is recorded to have sanctioned this stipulation, 
and bade the deliberate hypocrite " Go in peace." Can 
this wretched story have had much influence F I 
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hardly belieYe it» and yet it might pass for a parable of 
what is done every day in England. So commonly is it 

done, that to speak gravely of it as moral error sounds 
crude and rough ; the residue of the harsh prejudices and 
trenchant ideas of bygone times. We have been accus- 
tomed to soften down everything of this kind; to concede 
gracefully that every opinion is true in some sense or other, 
and that it is fanatical to make a stand against this phrase 
in a creed or that expression in a prayer, or talk as if the 
sin of idolatry could possibly be incurred in England in the 
nineteen til century. But it does not clearly appea r liow truth 
and sincerity have altered their characters, or why, because 
we are enabled to do better justice to our neighbour's views^ 
we are to be less honest in following out our own. If, to the 
indhidual concerned, it be as dear a conviction that Christ 
is not the Infinite Deity as (according to the story) it was 
to IN^aaman that Kimmon was not He, it remains to be 
shown how bowing to the one differs essentially as a moral 
act from bowing to the other. 

These are matters of solemn import, rising to questions 
beyond the subject of this paper. Let it be remarked, at 
all events, that the free'-thinking parent who means to make 
his son a thoroughly upright man, hardly sets about it in 
the best way, when he makes the most impressive action 
of his childish life consist in praying for things which he 
believes are never granted to prayer, and in paying divine 
worship to a being whom he believes to have been a mortal 
man. When the two fallacies are discovered (as the parent 
who knows the current of modem thought must expect they 
will be) in the boy's advancing youth — when the son shall 
find out that the father taught him what he did not himself 
believe — how shall filial respect for the veracity of the parent 
survive, or an example of uprightness be derived from his 
conduct P 
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To conclude. The last principle laid down was tbis: 

That in teaching religion to a child, our task is not to dis- 
tort and forcibly wrench aside the child's spontaneous senti- 
meuts, bat to present to them the Object they are made 
expressly to love and rererence. 

Let ns for a moment revert to first principles to set before 
ourselves clearly what is the aim of reUgious education. 

Each human love has its peculiar character. Parental 
love combines itself with tenderness and protection, filial 
love with reverence, conjugal love with passion, friendly 
love with esteem, brotherly and sisterly love with the sym- 
pathies and confidence of consanguinity. Love directed, 
not to child or patent, wile or Mend, but to God, has also 
its peculiar character. It is a love of Beverence^ of Admira- 
tion, of Gratitude; above all, of absolute Moeal Alleoiangb, 
as to a rightful Moral Lord. Such sentiments as maybe 
given to an unseen Creator, which are not of this character— 
the sentiments to which history beara iiorriblc tesliinony, 
of raptures of devotion felt by wicked and cruel men who 
believed God to be as cruel and unjust as themselves — ^these 
eentiments do not constitute Love of God. They are hideous 
aberrations of the soul, diseased emotions addressed to an 
imaginary Being. 

Again : The true love of God, of which we have spoken, 
is not merely a part of religion, or the ultimate aim of 
religion. It is religion. The dawn of it in the heart is the 
aurora of the eternal day which is to shine more and more 
perfectly through the ages without end. Till it begins, there 
is no real religion, only at best the preparation for religion. 

Thus it foUowB that to asraken in a child's heart the true 
io\ e of God, is the alpha and omega of religious education. 
Make it feel this love, and the liighest good a creature can 
know has been secured for it. Fail to make it feel it, and 
the most elaborate inatructioos, the largest store of theo- 
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logical knowledge and religious prec^ts, are useless and 
absurd. In the battle of life> children taught everything 
bIm except this love, go forth like those mockeries of steam- 
ships the Chinese constructed to contend with ours, fitted 

witli all the upxjliauces which would have been useful had 
there been any engine within, but without that which sliouid 
have given power and motion. 

These are principles to which all will agree. Even Boman- 
ists say their colossal system of priestly mediation aims 
oJt the end to help souls to the love of God ; and Calvinists, 
whose dogmas make the Deity hateful, yet profess to instil 
them with the view of inspiring a love which can only be 
the reaction from fear. But the great difference between 
the followers of such churches and those who hold a happier 
faith must consist, not in the end all may contemplate as de- 
sirable, but in the means each may pursue for its attainment. 

There is something very deplorable, when we reflect upon 
it, in the way in which mankind in all ages have sought 
to take by violence that kingdom of heaven whose golden 
fjates are ever open to him who knocks thereat in filial 
Liitreaty. From lands and times when they tortured the 
body, to days like our own in England when they only strive 
to wrench the affections and distort the judgment, the same 
all-pervading error may be traced. Naturally, men who 
have thus acted in the case of their own souls, have no 
scruple to act so in their children's behalf ; and to drill a 
younq- raind to religion is conceived of from first to last as 
a dillicu.lt task, to be achieved by constant coercion of the 
spontaneous sentiments, and the enforcement of a duty natu- 
rally distasteful. It is an immense evidence of the readiness 
of the human heart to love the Divine EalJier, that, with the 
training usually given in this Christian land, so many are 
still found to resist its natural consequences, and to love God 
in spite of their education. 
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^If a mother wished to make her boy grow up foil of 

aflPection and respect for a father in India or Australia, how 
would she set about it ? Would she first start with the 
notion that it would be a very hard thing to do, and contrary 
to the child's nature? Would she insist on it, morning, 
noon and night, as his severe duty P Would she talk of the 
absent parent in a conyentional voice, and make addressing 
him by letter, or doing anything for him, a sterner task than 
any other ? Lastly, would she perpetually tell the child 
that when the father came home, if he had not been obedient 
and was not affectionate to him, the fatlior would turn him 
out of the house and bum him alive ? Are these the methods 
by which a wife and mother's instincts would lead her to 
act? Surely we have only to imagine the reverse of all 
these — the popular processes of religious instruction— to find 
the true method for guiding children's hearts to love their 
Father in heaven ? A child must not think it a hard thing, 
a task of fear and awe, a notion to be dragged into its 
lessons and its play to make them more irksome and less 
joyous, that it ought to be feeling what it does not feel. 
Above all things, the idea that such a thing is possible as 
an ultimate and final rejection by God ought never so much 
as to be presented to the mind of a child. A child can very 
well understand punishment ; nor does it at all love the less, 
but rather the more, those who punish it justly and for 
its good. But punishment extending into infinity beyond 
justice, punishment whose aim and result is the evil, not the 
good, of the sufferer, this is an idea utterly opposed to all 
the instincts of childhood. Of course the poor little mind 
takes in the shocking doctrine, presented to it like poison 
from its mother's hand. But the results are fatal. In one, 
it is indifference ; in another, dislike ; in another, an atrophy 
of the religious nature ; in a fourth, a fever of terror, from 
which the soul escapes only by casting oif ail beliel'. Even 
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when tbe most fortanate end is reached, and the man throws 
awa7 in adult life the doctrine taught him in childhood, 
even then for long years the shadow remains over him. We 
return to early fears, as well as loves, many a timo before we 
relinquiah them, for ever. The parent who would give his 
child a truly religious education, must make it his care to 
insure him (as he would insure him against listening to &r 
lesser blasphemies) from erer even hearing of an Etemsl 
Hell. This done, we firmly believe that, if he himself love 
God, he will find it the easiest of lessons to teach his child 
to love Him* likewise. Wo must remember this : God's voice 
speaks in the lieart of a child as in the heart of a man ; nay, 
far more clearly than in the heart of a disobedient and world- 
enemsted man. To teach a child Whose voice that is, to 
make him identify it with the Qiver of all good, the Creator 
of this world (so fresh and lovely in his young eyes !) — to do 
this is to give him religion. And the religion thus given 
will grow into fuller, maturer life, till it rises to the reality 
of prayer, the full blessedness of Divine communion. 

A wise mother once told me she had taught her child a 
few simple prayers to repeat at morning and night, and then 
had given the advice to aak of God, whenever the child 
needed it, help to overcome her temptations, and to thank 
Him when she felt very happy. Aftelr some months she 
asked the little girl — " Tell me, my child, when you piay to 
God do vou feel as if it were a iral thin**, as if there were 
some One who heard you ? " The child pondered a moment, 
and then replied : " Not when I say my prayers morning 
and evening, mama, I do not think I feel anything; but 
whenever I do as you told me, and just say to God what I 
am wanting, or how happy I am, I am gmte sure He knows 
what I say." 

Bo we need better instance of how real and holy a thing 
may be the Beligion of Childhood ? 
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There exist at all times in the world's history, but rather 
pre-eminently in oor own age, minds of an order with which 
it is somewhat difficult to deal justly. They are those 
which seem to be without logical cohesion, whose ideas and 

opinions (often full of genius and of wisdom) seem disparut© 
one from another, and out of whose recorded words it is 
impossible to construct a consistent or even intelligible 
system. Like so many orchids, their luxuriant flowers 
attract our eyes, while their sweetness touches our hearts ; 
bnt when we try to find the root of Mth from whidi such 
beauty has sprung,— lot some old decaying tree, to which 
the delicate stem lightly adheres, is all we can discover. We 
always seem in the wrong as regards them. They attract 
us, delight us, truly aid our spiritual life by their insight 
aild their tender piety. Then we think to make them our 
guides ; but the magi of old might as well have followed a 
fire-fly ! Again, we are provoked, indignant. We condemn 
them, and eyen in our impatience question their honesty: 
Why does not the man who says this and this, say also 
this and this ? Why does he who avows ideas such as the 

* The Life and LeiUn ^ tk$ £mf* JMeriek W. Sohtfimm, M,A,, Incumbma 
«/ Tirmitif (Hkvti, Mrigk*$n, Edited hj Stopfoid A. Brooke» UJL, kte Chftplain 
lo the EmbMif St Berlin. StoIi. 8to. London: &idth ud BUnr. 1865. 
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founders of liis Church never dreamed of, or condemned 
bitterly if they did, stop within their fold, and profess to 

find green pastures where there are but swine^s husks of 
dead sj^mbols ? Hardly have we uttered the question, but 
we axe rebuked. "Men so good, so meek of heart, so pure of 
life, 60 full of high and holy thoughts — what are we that 
we should summon them before our tribunal, or judge them 
by the laws of our individual conscience of sincerity P Let 
us return and hearken to their prophesyings.*' The books of 
these men are like those districts of Wales and Ireland, 

""Where sparkles of goWen splendour 
All over the surface shine." 

Every page has ita glittering thought, its grain of pure, true 
gold. But the "Lagenian mine" can somehow never be 
worked to profit. The ore is too mixed and scattered. We 

explore it, and of our spoils make for us a ring of remem- 
brance, a locket, perliaps a delicate chain of linked thoughts. 
But we cannot mint it into coin to pass ixom hand to hand, 
enriching ourselves and the world. 

These reflections have occurred to me while reading the 
Sermons of one of the greatest and purest of these cloudy 
prophets, the lamented Frederick Bobertson. They are not 
those which his Biography (which it is now my task to 
review) most prominently suggests. No man of ordinary 
sympathies could read this book and think iirst of dissecting 
the opinions of its subject, and testing whether, as in a 
child's toy, one piece fitted accurately into another. Few, 
on the contrary, will read it» I am persuaded, without 
being moved to a sad and tender sympathy, that sympathy 
with the soul of our brother wherein his intellectual gifts 
and failures alike become well-nij]rh indifferent. Robertson's 
name has for some years been one of power in the religious 
life of England. Bating from the publication of this admir- 
able Life and these Letters, I believe it will become hence- 
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forth a typical one, like (hose of Arnold and Blanco White. 
The personal impression which he made on those who knew 
him in life, and which always seems to haye exceeded (in the 

proportion common to highly emotional characters) the im- 
pression received through liis written words, will now be 
shared by thousands. I envy not those who can receive 
it without being thereby touched to the heart as by the 
self-disclosure of a friend who should be worthy of all our 
admiration, and at the same time claim from ns such com- 
passion as may } ot be given to one who walked with God on 
earth, and is surely gone home to Him now. 

The tangible facts of the Life of Robertson may be sum- 
med up in a few brief sentences. Never had a biographer 
less practical material to work with, scarce even an anec- 
dote worth narrating. If the result in this book be in a 
literary sense somewhat monotonous, it is redeemed by 
great simplicity on the part of the biographer, and much 
discriminating analysis of character; and perhaps I may 
add, by an almost excessive reticence as to family and 
social relations, which would have filled in the background 
of the picture and given it more familiar reality, at the 
expense, perchance, of delicacy wisely respected. Few even 
of the letters haye any names attached to them, and if 
they ever contained expressions of individual attachment, 
they have been expunged, leaving much of the true charac- 
ter of tlie letters unexplained. I cannot but think the judg- 
ment wliich dictated this last measure in any case, a mistake. 
Letters are not tite s/nne things addressed to persons of dif- • 
ferent ages, sexes, and characters ; persons with whom the 
writer holds totally different relationships. Many expres- 
sions of weariness, annoyance, personal feelings of all kinds, 
such as these letters contain, are natural or morbid, legiti- 
mate or else unmanly and egotistical, according to the indi- 
vidual addressed, and his or her relationship to the writer. 

7 
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In matters like tbwe^ of ooune we are bound to give credit 
to the biographer for having exerciaed hie best judgment 
under circumstances unknown to us. We can but regret 

the fact, and do so the more unhesitatingly, since, whatever 
inimical and slanderous tongues may have said, these letters, 
to whomaoever addressed, bear with them the refutation of 
all calumny, save Buoh as first goads its viotim to irritation, 
and then points to the irritation with sanctimonious con- 
demnation. 

Again, Bobertson's fHendships are not only left anony- 
mous, but his closest ties and relationships are mentioned 
in the briefest way. His marriage is detailed in one sen- 
tence ; and, after the beginning of the work, where one 
beautiful letter to his brother, and a few others to his 
parents are inserted, there is hardly hslf a page of the two 
bulky volumes devoted to either his early or later home cirde. 
What Kenan has striven to do for ns in the case of Bobert- 
son great Master, namely, to give us a clear mental picture 
of the milieu in which liis life and thoughts revolved, is 
precisely what Kobertson's biographer seems to have care- 
fully avoided, till in his care to protect the susceptibilities 
or respect the privacy of the living, he has left us rather 
the startling apparition of " a priest after the order of Hel- 
ohisedek," than the portrait of an English clergyman who 
within all our memories was the popular preacher of a fami- 
liar Brif^hton chapol. We can resume the bare facts of his 
career, such as Mr. Brooke gives them, in a single page. 

Frederick William Eobertson was the son and grandson 
of soldiers, and from, his boyhood was passionately desiions 
of entering the military profession. After a yearns futile 
attempt to make him a solicitor, his father endeavoured to 
obtain for him a conimission in the army. A long delay 
occurretl before the request was granted; and duriuf^ the 
interval, the influence of friends and his father's wishes 
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induced fVederiok Bob^taon to enter Oxford and piepare 
for the Churoh. In 1840 he was ordained, and acted as 
eurate first at Winchester, subsequently at Cheltenham and 

Oxford. Brief journeys to Germany and the Tyrol formed 
his holiday recreation. On one of these occasions, as his 
biographer succinctly states, "he met (at Geneva), and after 
a short acquaintance married, Helen, third daughter of Sir 
G. W. Denysy Bart., of Easton Neston, Northamptonshire. 
.Almost immediately after his marriage he returned to 
Cheltenham/' The "only external events which marked 
the subsequent five years of his life," during which he 
was curate to the Rev. Archibald Boyd, were " the birth of 
three children and the death of one." In 1847 ho accepted 
the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, and there he 
laboured, becoming each year more beloTed and honoured, 
but each year more feeble in health and weary of spirit, till 
in 1853 his condition became alarming, and his congrega- 
tion subscribed to supply him with a curate, by whose aid 
his work might be lightened. Robertson chose his friend 
Mr. Tower for the office. The appointment was subject to 
the approval of Mr. Wagner, vicar of Brighton, who had 
previously been engaged in controversy ^nth Mr. Tower on 
financial matters connected with a charitable institution. 
Mr. Wagner refused to ratify the nomination of Mr. Tower, 
and Robertson refused to appoint another curate. During 
the angry contention which thereupon occupied the entire 
population of Brighton, the last chances of recovery for 
Bobertson's health were irretrievably lost. A disease whose 
seat seemed to be at the base of the brain, and which caused 
h ifn intense suffering, terminated his life on the 16th of 
August, 1853, in his thirty-seventh year. His last words 
were: "I cannot bear it. Let me rest. I must die. Let 
God do His work.** 

Such is the outline of a life which was filled in by a 
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tliouBBiid touclies of piefty» genius, and goodness. The study 
of it is indeed purely the study of tlie man Kobertson, not 

of the career of a more or less successful preacher or student 
or reformer. Of the world at large, nothing is to be learned 
from his Biography, save the old lesson, that a good man 
must needs find friends, and a gifted one, admirers, and an 
honest and bold one, enemies. The observations on books 
and on social and religious problems contained in the letters 
are interesting, but rather as a£Ebrding glimpses into the 
feelings of the writer, than as illuminating the subjects 
themselves in the way a great raind generally effects by 
each passing gleam of notice. Of politics, we only hear 
that Robertson was by sentiment an aristocrat ; but by force 
of his allegiance to the great Beformer of Galilee, who spake 
the parable of Dives, a d^ocrat and an inveigher against 
the luxuries of the rich. Of those works of philanthropy 
which men of his energy usually choose whereon to centre 
their labours, we hear little. Neither tlie relief of poverty, 
nor the reform of crime, nor the repression of vice, no en- 
thusiastic alliance with abolition or temperance movements, 
is to be traced as a thread connecting his efforts at any 
period of his life. One only work did he seem to undertake 
with peculiar zest. The Association of the Working Men 
of Brighton found in him their warmest friend. His Ad- 
dresses to them contain some of his very finest thouglits, 
and lie appeal's to have had their cause nearer to his lieart 
than any other. If this be so, we may perhaps adjudge to 
Hobertson the exalted praise of having been one of the 
very first to turn philanthropy into a new and noble channel 
wherein it has since run freely. Beyond his lectures and 
assistance to the working men, it would seem, however, as if 
his great tenderness of heart poured itself out rather gene- 
rally than with any special purpose or object. In a word, 
the power of Hobertson was almost unnaturally devoid of 
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external or tangible manifestation. Even the religious doc- 
trines he taught have singularly little definiteness of shape 
or sabstanoe^ such as might enahle ua to account hua the 
prophet of this or that truth, or precept. We insensibly 
describe him rather by negatives than liffirmatives, and say he 
did not do or teach wliat others have done or taught, rather 
than that lie accomplished such a work or gave to the world 
such a doctrine. We close his Life with the sense (oftener 
left on us by women than by men) that we have been im- 
pressed beyond the calculable power of the impressing spirit, 
and attracted rather magnetically than by any gravitation of 
mere mass of mind. He was the living evidence of the 
truth that Character is greater than Action ; and that to he 
good is more effectual to benefit mankind than the doimj of 
any work whatsoever. 

The first and most obvious interest to the reader of the 
life of Bobertson is the history of his religious opinions. 
It may be told briefly, though less briefly than that of his 
worldly career. 

Whatever be the evils and errors of that form of Ohris^ 
tianiLy which claims the name of " Evangelical," it must bo 
admitted to leave commonly on souls which have received 
its influences in chHdhood, what we may describe as a high- 
strung spiritual temperament. The early initiation into the 
most solemn mysteries of the inner life; the perpetual 
strain after a repentance disproportionately meted to childish 
offmces; the awM terrors of eternal woe made familiar 
even before oue human sorrow has dimmed the brightness 
of life's morning ;^ — all these features of Evangelical educa- 
tion tend to the formation of a moral constitution delicate 
to the verge of disease. Much that is best and hoHcst, 
much deep sense of the realities of the unseen world, much 
of ihat keener consdentiofusnesB which never leaves a man 
content with merely outward performance of duty unless 
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he also feds the dutiful sentiment, much Belf-diBtrast and 

self- depreciation judged by the standard of an almost super- 
human purity and devotion, are the legacies of a youth spent 
under the influences of Evangelical Christiaoity. But^ like 
a child who has been nurtured in heated xooms on too 
stimulating food, and whose brain has been overtaxed by his 
tutors, there are also inherited highly-strung feelinga iobject 
to morbid excitement and no less morbid exhaustion and 
deadness, for wliich largest allowance must be made when 
we would estimate the later attainments of one subjected to 
such discipline. Bobertson received these influences with 
the peculiar susceptibility of his character^ and with the 
additional force derived from his phyisioal predisposition to 
disease of the brain. It would seem as if there never were 
a temperament of body or mind more needing the calming 
influence of* a perfectly healthy creed ; nor one which more 
vividly manifested the results, both for good and evil, of the 
faith in which he was trained, and of the different but far 
from perfectly joyful one in which he lived and died. 

The early Evangelical impressions of Bobertson, derived 
apparently from both parents, were full of childlike fervour, 
lie seems to have been good " us a school- boy, in iLc i^ame 
degree as Channing, whose comrades said of him that it 
was no merit in him to be. obedient and studious ; he had no 
temptation to be otherwise. His childhood and youth ap- 
pear to have been exemplary and £ftultless. If they were in 
any measure diversified by more natural traits, his biographer 
has erred in suppressing them, for it is to be confessed that 
the impression left on us by these early pages and by certain, 
over-wise school-boy letters is not altogether a pleasant 
one. Robertson, indeed, seems to have been a manly boy, 
steady, brave, active, fond of field sports, and enthusiastio 
abont miUtaiy glory ; a muscular Christian even in 
his Evangelical days. His ambition, therefore, curiously 
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compounded of the differoit elemento of Ms character^ 
took the form of deaiiiiig to set " the example of a pure and 
Ghrisilaa life in hia corps, and beooming the Comeliiis of his 
regiment. .... To two great objects he deroted himself 

wholly, the profession of arms and the service of Christ," 
"When he was persuaded to give up the military career 
find adopt that of a clergyman, which he had often vehe- 
mently repudiated, he seems to have done it under a sin- 
guUur sense of constraint and self-abnegation, and, as his 
biographer expresses it, to haye accepted '* somewhat sternly 
his destiny." He was, however, at that time, according to 
his fHend Mr. Davies, in the MI flush of youthful spirits 
and energy. " At the time to which I refer, I never knew 
him otherwise than cheerful, and there were times when 
his spirits were exuberant — times when he was in the mood 
of thoroughly enjoying everything. He was a constant and 
prayerful student of his Bible. At this time he held firmly 
what axe understood as Evangelical views. He advocated 
strongly the pre-millennial advent of Chiist." 

Beginning his residence at Brasenose in October, 1837, 
it was impossible that Robertson should not have been 
drawn into the vortex of the great Tractarian movement 
then in progress. The result seems to have been a speedy 
recoil, and an efibrt to counteract the tendency among his 
friends by the estabUshment of a society for prayer and reli- 
gious discussion. ''No change took place in his doctrinal 
views, which were those of the Evangelical school, with a 
decided leaning to moderate Calvinism.'* After a college 
course of faultless moral excellence, he was ordained, in 
1840, to a curacy in Winchester. " The prevailing tone of 
his mind on entering the ministry was one of sadness. His 
spirit consumed the body. He never was content, he never 
thought that he had attained, rather that he wss lagging 
far behind, the CSiristian life. Everywhere this is reflected 

« 
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in bis letters. His feeling of it was ao strong, that it seemed 
ratheir to belong to a woman than to a man, and at certain 
times the resulting depressbn was so great that lie fell into 
a morbid hopelessness." His work at Wincbester, however, 

was largely successful, his rector proved a kind and con- 
genial friend, and his mode of life seemed the ideal of 
devotion. " Study all the morning ; in the afternoon hard 
fagging at visitation of the poor in the closest and dirtiest 
streets of Winchester ; his evenings were sp^t sometimes 
alone, but very, often with his rector." His habits, indeed, 
bere took an ascetic shape, sucb as by some occnlt law of 
nature it would appear every strong soul, at the outset of its 
higher life, spontaneously adopts. The Quarantania fast 
of Christ has liad its unconscious copyists in every age and 
imder every creed. Elijah, and Buddha, and Zoroaster, 
each earned through such means their prophet-mantld6> 
and since their day thoosands of lesser men have felt that 
" lasting of the spirit against tbe flesh," in which the spirit 
is ever cmel in its first victory. Robertson, we are told, 
"created a system of restraint in food and sleep. For nearly 
a year he abnosi altogetlier refrained from meat. He com- 
pelled himself to rise early. He refrained also much from 
society.'' In some private meditations and resolutions writ- 
ten at this time (1843-184S] tiiere occur long strings of 
reasons to fortify the determination to eat witb stringent 
self-denial and to rise early; and the "Resolves" are fall 
of tliat still deeper asceticism which starts from holiest 
ambitions, and, alas ! ends too often in the most morbid self- 
anatomy and self-consciousness. 

*'To try to i' ly own ipsignificanoa To epeak less of ael^ and 
think less. To ieel it degradati<ni to speak of my own doings as 
a poor braggarfc. To perfozm rigoiously the examen of consoienoe," 
eta^ 

1 Pages 99, 100. 
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Qn all tliis portion of Bobertson's life, ihe biographer 
makes wise and pertinent remarks ; how it was the natural 
result of the school in which he had been trained, and how 
he escaped iroiii it into a manlier spirit, not without bearing 
away some ^uit of self-knowledge and of knowledge of other 
men. His aennonB, in later years, at Brighton, were full of 
protests against these mistakes of his youth, when his yery 
genius seemed under a oloud, and the force and originality 
he was soon to develope wore kept under by ihe restraints 
of his creed. 

A threat of hereditary consumption in 1841, compelled 
him to give up his work at Winchester and go abroad, 
oppressed by a sense of despondency and failure. A 
pedestrian tour, extending to Geneva, soon renewed his 
health and spirits. He jdunged into controyersy with every 
one who would discuss with him. Catholics, Bationalists, 
Atheists, and " believed that there is at this time a deter- 
mined attack made by Satan and his instruments to subvert 
that cardinal doctrine of our best hopes — justification by 
faith alone." A Geneva minister denying tiie "Deity of 
Christy" is told that he cannot be a Christian, and that his 
young monitor ''trembles fov him.^' Altogether we have a 
picture of the earnest, narrow, devout Evangelioal clergy- 
man, familiar enough to all of iis who have seen much of 
the world, but who, we have rarely had reason to suppose, 
could in this life assume the spiritual wings of a liobertson, 
and fly like him into free fields of air. 

In the summer of 1842, Kobertson became the curate of 
ihe Bev. Archibald Boyd, then of Cheltenham, a gentleman 
for whom he entertained the greatest respect; loi^ ^l^o 
certainly not likely to have guided him out 'of the very 
straitest sect of the orthodox. I can remember hearing; 
Mr. Boyd about this period preaching at Cheltenham, and 
denouncing Unitarians with such singular vehemence, that 
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it indttoed me to institute carefiil inquiries conoerning a body 

of whose tenets at that time I was in total ignorance. Ro- 
bertson was at first in full harmony with Mr. Boyd's opinions, 
but the hour for a great reTolution in his soul's history was 
approaching, 

GalTinism has had its Heroic Age ; the age of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of Brainerd and of Hopkins. It has an ' Ag® of 
Saints still, as many a bed of agonizing disease testifies in 
home and hospital in England to-day. But there is a phase 

of the religion not heroic nor yet saintly ; a phase to check 
the ardour and alienate the allegiance of any man true of 
heart like Robertson. Probably in such a place as a fashion- 
able church at Gheltonhami that unlovely phase may be 
met with in its most exaggerated deyelopment. 

"At first (says his biographer) he beUered that aU who spoke 
of Ohrist were Ohrist-like. But he was rudely undoceiyed. ffia 
tnxthfiil oharMteT} his eameBtaeBSy at first uneoasdously and after- 
warda ooDsdioualy, reoofled from all the unreality around him. He 
was 80 pained by the eiqareaedons of religious emotion which fell 
fiom those who were living a merely fashionable life^ that he states 
himself in one of his letters that he gave up reading all books of a 
devotional duiaoter, lest he should be lured into the same habit of 
fteling without aoting. His oonoeptions also of Christianity as the 
religion of just and loving tolerance made him draw back with horror 
ftom the violent and blind denunciations which the religious agitators 
and the religiouB papers of the extreme portion of the Evangelical 
party indulged in under the doak cf Christianity. * They tell lieSf * he 
aaid, 'in the name of God. Othera tell them in the name of i^e 
Bevil : that is the only differMice.* It was thia^ and other things of 
the same kind, which first shook his fiuth in Evangeticaliam." ^ 

In 1843 he wrote to a friend As to the state of 

Evangelical clergy, I think it lamentable. I see sentiment, 
instead of principle, and a miserable mawkish religion super- 
seding a state which once was . healthy. I stand alone, a 
theologioal IshmaeL" In the following year other doubts 

1 VoL L p. 108. 
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and diffieulties arose. His preaching altered in tone, and 

lie suddculy awoke to the convictioii "that the system on 
which he had founded his whole faith and work could never 
be received by him again." An outward blow — the sudden 
ruin of a firiendship — accelerated the inward crisis ; and the 
result was a period of spiritual agon j so awful that it smote 
his spirit down into a profound darkness, and of all his 
early faiths but one remained, ''It must be right to do 
right ! " He travelled away to German}', and there, amid . 
the beautiful lulls and vales of the Tyrol, in long lonely 
walks and solitary musings, he passed through the great . 
ordeaL 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 

He would not nuke his judgment blind, 

He faced the spectres cf the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own ; 

And power \va.s witli him in the night, 
"Which makes the darkness and the ligh^ 

Aad dwells not in the light alone. 

Neyer has that dreed battle been more faithlblly fought; 

never has tbe victory been more nobly won. Long years 
afterwards, speaking to those working men with whom 
perhaps of aU his hearers he had closest sympathies, men 
from whom most of our preachers would shut out the 
yerj name of religious doubt, or, if forced to treat of it, 
sternly dismiss them ''to the law and to the testimony 
i— to these men Bobertson disclosed what we cannot doubt 
was the history of his own spiritual struggle and the tri- 
umphant peace which followed it. I must be pardoned for 
copying the story at length. Ft a words, I believe, in any 
book, bear in them seeds of greater usefulness for our day 
of doubt and troubling of the waters. like eyery true pro- 
phet, Bobertson was the forerunner of his brethren, and 
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passed before them througli the dark riTer, teUing them 

where ground might yet be found for their feet, even in its 
depths, till they should reach " the new firm land of faith 
beyond." For all the thousands who are now passing, and 
must preeezLtlj paaa, through those dread waters, and fear 
IfiBt they go over, even over their aouls, and vhebn them in 
their deeps for ever, the history of Bobertson's tmnaition of 
faith IB a moat bleased leason. By that way he went, and 
by that way only, I believe, in our day, shaU the Nations 
of the Saved pass over. 

"It is an awfiil momeut when the soul begins to find that the props 
on which it blindly re^teil so long are, many of them, rotten, and 
begins to suspect them all ; when it begiiia to feel the nothingness 
of many of the tra^litionaiy opinions which have been received with 
imphcit coufidence, and in that horrible insecurity begins also to 
doubt whether there l)e anything to believe m .ill. It is au a .vful hour, 
let him who ha-s passed through it say how awful, when this life ha.s 
lost its meaning, when the grave appeiir«j to be the end of all, human 
goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe a 
de«d expanse, black with the void from which God has disappeared. 
In tli%t Haftrful loneliness of spirit, when those lAia should have been 
his friends and counseUors only frown upon bis misgiTings, and 
paraftnely bid bim stifle doubts wfaiob, for aught he knows, may arise 
from the Fountain of truth itseU^ I know but <m» way in which a 
man may come forth from his agony scatheless ; it is by holding &st 
to those things whioh are oertain still,— the gmnd, simple landmarks 
of morality. In the daikest hour through whidi a human soul 
can pssa^ whateyer dee is doubtful, this at least is oertsin— JjT there 
be no Ood and no future state, jfet, even then, it it better to be generoue 
than tei^khy better to be ehatte than lieenHoitef better to be true than falte^ 
better to be braee than to be a eowtird. Blessed, b^ond all earthly 
blessednsssy is tiie man who in ths traapestuous darkness of the 
soul hss dared to hold fost to these vwierable landmarks. Tluioe 
blessed is he who^ when all is drear and cheerless within and without^ 
when his teaohons teirify him and his friends shrink from him, has 
obstinately dung to moral good. Thrice blessed, because hie ni^^t 
shall pass mto dear bright day. I appeal to the leooUection of any 
man who has passed through that hour of agony, and stood upon the 
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rode st last, the suigea stiUed below liim, and the last doud drifted 
from the sky above^ with a faith and hope and trost no longer tn- 
ditionaly but of his own — a &ith which neither earth nor hell shall 
shake thenceforth for ever/* 

Here is the ''Saints' Tragedy " : nay, the Saints' triumph- 
ant Drama of Victory ; the " I'roineiheus Unchained. " of 
the inner life for us moderns, with our perishing theologies, 
our science and philosophy presenting to us a daily changing 
phantasmagoria of the material and mental universe. Our 
Apollyons are not the Apollyons of our fathers ; our Valley 
of the Shadow of Death is haunted by far direr spectres, 
and opens into far deeper and more fathomless ah}'sses, 
than ever they heheld. ]>ut for ns, too, there is a weapon 
to slay the dragon, a path through the realm of darkness 
and despair, ^ot any close-linked chain-mail of Evidences, 
any buckler of resolute Belief, shall defend us ; scarce may 
we even find strength to send to Heaven one winged arrow 
of Prayer. No guiding Star shall light our way through 
the j^itfulls of the Yalley. But, fighting blow for blow, 
winning step for step, against every fieiul-like passion, every 
hell-born temptation, we shall gain at last the Yictorj; 
pressing God's lamp close to our breasts, 

** Its radiance soon or late shall pieroe the gloom ; 
We shall emerge some day.'* 

One struggle to obey Conscience, when Conscience has been 
for the time bereft of all her insignia of roj''alty, when she 
no longer claims to be vicegerent of an Almighty Lord, nor 
points witb outstretched sceptre to a world where her faith- 
ful servants shall be rewarded when their tasks are done ; 
one free and loj'al act of obedience to her ihefiy will roll back 
the bars of heaven, as no giant intellectual labours can ever 
help us to do. 

Is til is mysterious ? It is the most simple of all the laws 
of Providence^ ^ Moral goodness is the character of God. 
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To love goodness is to love God, in a far deeper, truer sense, 
than to love any intellectually-conceived idea of a Supreme 
lieing, whether revealed or unrevealed. Man meets God 
when he feels godlike feelings and performs godlike acts. 
He gets above and behind all the secondary, third and 
thousandth arguments for believing in God, and finds .Him 
at the first and fountain-head of all religious knowledge. 
Small marvel it is if his doubts thenceforth are banished 
for ever. 

Eobertson wrote during the fever of his struggle, 

<*Moral goodness and morBl beauty are realities lying at the base 
and beneafh all forms of religioiu expression. Tbey a];e no difeam, 
and they are not mere utalitarian oonvemttioee. That aiupicion was 

an agony once. It is passing away. As to the ministiy, I am 

in infinite peiplezity. To give it up seems throiring away the only 
opportanity of doing good in this short lifo that is now available to me ; 
yet to continue wImu my whole soul is straggling irith miwiiiing that I 
cannot make inteUigiblei, is voy wretched^** 

Betuming back to England after some weeks* work at 
Heidelberg, Bobertson accepted from Bishop Wilberforce 
the charge of St. Ebb'a Church, Oxford. How he came to 
seek employment in such a quarter is hardly accounted for. 

He was not a High Churchuiau. ''While the Tractariaus 
seemed to say that forms could produce life, he said that 
forms were necessary only to support life ; but for that they 
were necessary. Bread cannot create life, but life cannot 
be kept up without bread." Neither was he a Broad Church- 
man of that first school which before the era of Essays and 
Beviews was held to represent the widest views in the 
Church of England. " Though holding ^Ir. Maurice in 
veneration, he differed on many and important points both 
from him and Professor Kingsley, He was the child of no 
theological father." A few months, however,- terminated his 
labours under the great Tractarian Bishop, and in August, 
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1847, Robertbou accepted the charge of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, the £eld of iiis noblest work, the post at which 
he died. 

Trinity Chapel (I speak firom the recolleotioii of some 
five-and-twenty years) is an ugly square building, devoid 
of a chancel properly so called, and with green niches 
on either side of the communion-table, the one of course 
serving as tit^k, the other as pulpit. It was a drowsy, 
dreary locality, much favoured by the schools wherewith 
Brighton abounds* Bobertson at once took his part, and 
preached as he thought and as he felt, awakening many 
echoes. "At Oxford he was like the swimmer who has 
for the first time ventured into deep water; at Brighton 
he struck out boldly into the open sea." From this time 
there does not appear to haye occurred any essential modi- 
fications of his opinions. He continued to speak out freely 
and with surpassing energy and eloquence, till after six 
brief years his life burnt itself out, and his place knew 
him no more. I need not pursue chronologically the order 
of the few events which diversified his career, but endeavour 
to put together such materials as arc given us for forming 
a correct idea of the man — his creed and his character, his 
strength and his weakness. 

Mr. Brooke's view of the great work of Bobertson is well 
summed up in the following passage: 

" He represented to men, not sharp, distinct outlinea of doctrine, 
but the t'nhiess and depth of the 8pirit of Cliri.stianity. . . . He 
cannot bo claimed especially by any one of our conflicting parties. 
jBut all thoughtful men, however divided in opinion, find in his writings 
a point of contact. He has Vieen ni.ule one of God s instruments to 
preserve the unity of the Clu'istian Church in this country. . , . But 
though liis teaching was more suggestive than dogmatic, he did not 
shrink from meeting in the pulpit the difficulties involved in many 
of the doctrines of the Kuglish Church. His explanation of the 
Atonement, of the doctrine of the sacraments, of absolution, of 
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imputed xighteousnefls^ of the freedom of the gospel in contrast to 
the bondage of the law, have solved the difficulties of many. He 
believed himsdf that they were the true solutaona But he also 
believed that the time might come when they would cease to be 
adequate solutions. Yet notwithstanding all t]iis» he had a fixed basis 
fbr his, teaching. It was the Divine-human Life of Christ He felt 
that an historical Christianity was absolutely necessary, that only 
through a visible lafe of the Divine in the flesh could God become 
intelligible to man. .... The Incarnation was to him the centre of 
allhistoiy."' 

The idea wWob evidently underlies this defence of Ro- 

bertsou'ft iheology, or rather liis Christianity without dog- 
matic theology, seems to me partially true and partially 
false. It is true that mere intelloctual ideas, whether con- 
nected or not with religious belief, have in^hem no power 
to produce true unity between liuman souls. Sentiment 
unites men; opinion only serves, at the best, to make 
partisans and fellow-sectaries. On the other hand, it is 
false to assume that "sharjj, distinct outlines of doctrines*' 
have in them an)^ necessary antagonism to fervent sentiment, 
or that (according to a belief which seems gaining ground 
in our day) the more misty is a man's creed, the more warm 
are likely to be bis affections. Our reaction from Galvinistic 
stiffness is carrying us too far if it persuade us tbat» to Iotg 
GK)d much, it is needful to be extremely uncertain regarding 
all His dealings and attributes. Ilobertson himself, we 
suspect, was a proof that " sharp and distinct outlines of 
doctrine'' were no bar to the power of uniting men of various 
denominations ; for he accomplished that end not by lacking 
such distinct outlines, but (among other causes) by very 
distinctly preaching a certain form of Christ-worship attrac- 
tive to thousands. What he really seems to have lacked, 
was a logical and self-consistent si/sfcm. He had sharply- 
deiined isolated doctrines in abundance. 

1 I^. 167, 168. 
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Th^ peculiar form of Christolatry to which I have now 
referred, formed so prominent a feature in Robertson's life 
and religion, as well as in his scheme of theology, that it 
is needful to giye it a Tory important plaoe in any estimate 
of him, as well as being in itself a matter deserving the 
gravest attention of all thinkers of the present age. 

Notliinf^ is more remarkable to one who looks over the 
past and present of Christendom, than to observe how very 
variously the sentiments of professed Christians towards 
their common Lord have differed, apparently without the 
slightest relation to the doctrines they entertained concerning 
his person and office. The isoihermal lines (if I may so 
express it) of love to Christ intersect every altitude of intel- 
lect, every latitude of opinion. Or rather we may say, that 
as in geological maps all artiticiul political frontiers and divi- 
sions disappear, and, instead of states and provinces, we 
have districts of granite, of sandstone, chalk or clay, — so in 
studying Christian Europe beneath the surface, instead of 
meetings again the great divisions of churches and minor 
subdivisions of sects, we find a wholly new chart, wherewith 
the superficial lines have little or no concern. Let us take 
any dozen great religious writers of past times, and any 
dozen more of different existing sectarian denominations, 
and let them all be accounted believers in the actual Deity 
of Christ — ^how immeasurably different is the place which' 
He holds, not so much in their opinions as in their affections! 
One man's writings are, so to speak, saturated with the love 
of the great Teacher. Another merely pays him a brief 
passing homage when the exigencies of his theme seem to 
demand it. Yet no reader may tell that it is either a 
plenitude' of religious life or a deficiency of it which makes 
an k Kempis so full of Christ, or a E^n^kni or Tauler so 
wrapped in God as to seem well-nigh to forget him. Nay, 
even among those who dogmatically deny Christ's claim to 

8 
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woiship, lie aasameB a position in some minds so prominent, 

in others so far in the background, that, to return to onr 
metaphor, the line markirig the warmest devotion to him 
must be in ade to run half through the Unitarian church, 
after threading the heights of Bomanism and Tractarianism, 
and descending to the lowest Tales of iByangelical and 
Methodistacal opinion. Ghanning and hundreds of Ghanning^s 
disciples seem to make np in personal attachment many times 
more than they deduct from official homage. Even Theists 
who differ in little else, differ, widely as the poles, when they 
come to express their sentiments towards him who, to them 
all, is only the Man of Nazareth. 

Among those who have felt Tividly this supreme attraction 
to Ohrist's character, Bobertson stands eminent. From his 
first desire to deToto himself, like a knight of old, to "militory 
ser^rice and the service of Christ," Christ's name seems to 
have been uppermost in his mind and on hia lips ; and, as his 
biographer affirms, he endeavoured to bring everything, even 
the petty worries of Brighton scandal, in some occult way to 
the test of the life passed in Ctalilee eighteen centuries ago. 
He deliberately identifies his whole religion with the vmMp 
of Christ, rather than with the attempt to follow God accord- 
ing to the doctrines of Christ. Christianity in his view is 
not ao much the religion which Christ taught to men (though 
of course this he would also maintain it to be), as the religion 
which teaches men about Christ. In one of his sermons 
(quoted by Mr. Brooke) he says: ''In personal lore and 
adoration of Christ the Christian religion consists, and not in 
a correct muralily or a correct doctrine, but in a homage to a 
King." In another place he writes to a friend "Only a 
human God and none other must be adored by man." Thus 
it appears that his intellect ratified the tendency of his 
feelings. He deliberately made "the Christian religion" 

^ Yd. i, page 290. 
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(i.e., his own religion) conmt in "love and adoration/' not 
of God, bat of Obrist ; not in morality, not in true belief, 
not in allegiapoo to the Lord of consdence, bi^t in homage 
to a King/' namely, to Jeeus of Nazareth. How far this 

creed liarraonized with his otlier ideas, how it coincidtxl 
with that faith iu the bupremacy of moral good wliich he 
must have brought away from that grandest passage of his 
life, when fidelity to his own sense of Duty and Eight alone 
saved him amid the shipwreck of all his theology, how far 
the ''hdmage to Olmst" could be made the substance of 
religion by one who had learned that lesson — I cannot 
explain. It remains one of the thousuud aelf-contradictions 
of the human mind which we are called on only to notice 
and not to reconcile. One remark, however, I must be per- 
mitted to make ere we leave the subject. Those who, 
like Bobertson, affirm that a " human God and none other 
must be adored by man,'' seem strangely to forget those 
loftier views pf the origin of our knowledge of God which 
at other moments they earnestly maintain. Ilaa the 
Divine Father, then, indeed so constituted His children, 
and so ordered His relation to thera, that they can never 
love Him in His own essential Fatherhood, but only in 
some "hypostasis'' of Sonship or Incarnation F I wa- 
fess to being somewhat wearied of this doctrine, which we 
meet in our day froni a dozen opposite quarters ; a doctrine • 
which out-herods iierod, and would have set the Fathers of 
the Nicean Council aghast. Men who speak of " a human 
God only being knowable or adorable by man," seem to 
jiave formed for themselves a conception of our mortal 
Hfe as if it were spent in a dwelling close beside the sea, 
yet so constructed as that by no door or window, no loop- 
hole or crovice, should the inhabit luts behold, or be enabled 
so much as to guess at, the existence of that mighty Deep 
beneath whose thunder the foundations of their dwelling 
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tremble, and the voice of whoso waters is ever sounding in 
their ears. At length — so these teachers would have it — 
at length a Mariner from the far-off blessed isles has landed 
on that desolate shore, and said, Behold the Ocean ! " 

God did not so make for man his tenement of clay. He 
made therein s window opening out to seaward, a window 
where, ofttimes kneeling, he may gaze and wonder and 
adore. The great Mariner indeed lias eomo — many mariners 
have come — and brought tidin^^s of the boundless expanse, 
the measureless brightness, of that Ocean of all good. But 
their tales would be as idle words, could not each one of us 
for himself look forth and with his own eyes hehold the 
Infinite Deep beside him and around. 

To assert that man can only know Gf-od as a human God, 
is tantamount to denying that man lias any direct conscious- 
ness of Deity. But, setting aside the terrible subtraction of 
all the deepest part of our religious feelings which ought (if 
men were but logical) to go with such denial, let us consider 
how such a view can be reconciled with the most familiar 
facts of human nature. There are in us all, various affectiona 
and sentiments, having each their proper objects and, neces- 
sarily, their proper means of knowing those objects. One 
of these affections cannot be substituted or exchanged for 
another; for if given a different object, it thereupon becomes 
a different a£^tion. There is one affection for a parent, 
another for a child, another for a wife, another for a friend. 
A parent cannot give a filial affection to his son, noir a wife 
a parental ofie to her husband, nor a man a friendly one to 
an infant. In like manner, there are different afl< etions for 
human beings and for a Being superhuman. The human 
affections (like those of which I have spoken) have for 
their objects our human relatives and friends, all known 
to us through our bodily senses; the religious affections 
have for their object a Divine Being, not known to us 
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throurrli the senses, but through that special oro^an of con- 
sciousness which I have called the Window of tlio soul 
which opens on Deity. When Comtists talk of tho "lle- 
ligioa of Humanity/' and attempt to attach the religious 
sentiment to sucli an abstraction as this idea of Humanity« 
or to such a concrete image thereof as a dead or living 
woman, we answer confidently, "Not so — thai is not 'reli- 
gion.' Call the sentiment by what name you please, it 
is not religioUy any more than conjug-al or parental love 
is religion. It is another sentiment an<^ must have another 
name. Religion is a sentiment having for its object an 
invisible Entity, not an abstraction 'or a symbol." Just the 
same answer may be fitly given to Christians who tell us that 
" a human God " is to be alone adored. A ** human God " is 
not an object of religion at all, but of esteem, honour, human 
sympathy, or (if such sentiments be transgressed and real 
adoration ollered) then of Idolatry, of the sinful transference 
of the sentiment due to God alone to an idol, or being 
having a bodily image. In sober truth, all such wild phrases 
are self-deceptive. Men feel such a profound love and vene- 
ration for Christ, that they seek an infinite expression for 
their lawful sentiment, and then call it by a name which 
applies only to the love of God. When they really feel 
religion to Christ, it is when they, like half the Christian 
world, give his beloved name to "his Father and our Father." 
For " Chmt " read " God in Mis aUributes of Lore and 
Med&v^tkm** — ^would be the first correction of an immense 
portion of modem religious literature. 

In the case of Robertson, some due to the meaning of his 
strange words about a " human God " may perhaps be found 
where he says,^ " What is it to adore Christ ? To call him 
God, and say. Lord, Lord ? No. Adoration is the mightiest 
lave the wul eon give — call it by what name you will, 

* Vol. ii, page 171. 
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Many a Unitarian, as Channing, lias adored, calling it only 
admiration, and many an orthodox Christian, calling Christ 
God, with most accurate theology, has given him only a 
cool intellectual homage." All this is true in a sense, but 
overlooks the fact on which I have been insisting, that the 
efPections are not interchangeable, and that the sentiments 
duly given to a hmnan being are not the sentiments dnlj 
given to God, or vice versa, any more than conjugal and 
filial and parental affections are interchangeable. Robertson 
insists only on degree. He forgets there is also dilierence 
in lind, and that to confound the kinds of love introduces 
into the religious life a disorder similar to that brought into 
social life by the misapplication of natnral a&ctions. 

What Bobertson's creed actually was during the later 
years of his life, it is (strange to say) almost impossible to 
discover. We meet such curious glimpses of it as these 

"If you hate evil, you ard on GoJ'.s side, whether there be a pei'sonal 
evil principle or not. / myself believe there w, but not so unquestion- 
iogly aA to be able to say, I think it a matter of clear revelaiiou." ^ 

Again: 

** Mr. BobertsoQ was aot a univevaalist m doctrine, however he may 
have hoped that uuivenialiam was .true. 'My only difficulty,' he once 
said to a friend, 'is how not to believe in everlasting punishment.' 

Yet with this possible Devil and probable li* 11, Robert- 
son managed to attain views of God so high and devout, 
that there has surely never been a reader of his Sermons 
whose heart has not thereby been wanned to more fervent 
piety, and, above all, to the effort to make pious feelings lead 
to holy actions. His abhorrence of the indulgence of religious 
emotions as a hmtry was indeed one of the most marked 
features of his rh anictcr, and one which doubtless the po|)iilar 
preacher of u Brigliton chapel, no less than the Cheltenham 
curate, had reason to feel pretty frei^uently. Undoubtedly, the 
> Vol. ii., page 64. * YoL ii., psge 168. 
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great secret of his inflaence lay ia the reoHty oi his religion. 
This seems a mm truism at first sight, but when ve reflect 
how much of self-deception, not to speak of the deception of 
othere, "l^t we spoil our usefulness," mingles with the religion 

of all save the highest and the holiest, it will be confessed that 
for a man to be in his liorae what he is in his pulpit, in his 
heart what he is in his books, in his life what he is in his prayer, 
is to be real in a sense which few, alas 1 may daim to be. 

The great and peculiar glory of Bohertson* in my estima* 
tion, was his power to discern the living germ of truth in 
dogmas long wrapped in such hard husks of forms as to 
need genius like his to break them through and give the 
seed witliin power to fructify once more. He deliberately 
adopted this high task. " T always ask " (he says, in 
a letter dated May 17, 1851) what does that dogma 
mean, and how in my language can I put into form the 
underlying truth, in corrector form if possible, but in only 
approximative form after all. In this way, Purgatory, Ab- 
solution, Mariolatry, become to ine fossils, not lies." Every 
reader of his Sermons must remember how well ho fulfilled 
this high purpose, «nd bow under his hand these very 
doctrinea came forth out of the dust of ages beautiful and 
full of £resh spiritual life. By this means also, it happened 
that Bobertson became in so remarkable a degree the har* 
monizer of men of the most opposite denominations. By 
his profound insight he was enabled to get at the truth which 
lies behind Dogma. Kow as Truth is one and unchangeable, 
and Dogma only a distorted image of Truth, refracted by the 
atmospheres of those human minds through whioh it has 
passed and wearing their colours— whether of one century or 
another, one race, or people, or church, or philosophy — so the 
setting forth of Truth, once more freed from the discolour- 
ations of Dogma, is the most eii'tictual way to unite men who 
have been kept apart by Dogma. Each now sees that hi4 
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truth 18 also his neighbour's truth; the same great fact 

of the religious consciousness, the same idea of God and 
duty, the same universal pheuomeiioii of the inner life. 
He perceives that it has only been the Do<^ina discolouring 
it which made it appear different. Henceforth, now that 
each knows the living truth to be the same for himself and 
his neighbour, he not only feels reconciled to his neighbour, 
but united with him. He learns perfect indulgence for his 
neighbour's dogma, and much indifference for his own. The 
root of bitterness is extirpated. 

In another manner, also, this particular work confers an 
immense benelit on mankind. He who can stand before 
us as the Interpreter of the Past, does much to strengthen 
all that is best in the Present. In the last century, Protes- 
tants and Deists joined in holding up to contempt as utterly 
valueless those elder dogmas, which, once living and beau- 
tiful, had one by one become dead, and then had been 
embalmed by the Church of Home and placed like so many 
saints in her shrines as things to be worshipped by believing 
and adoring crowds, not rudely uncovered and gazed upon 
by common mortals. Bobertaon was perhaps the first and 
greatest of those who in our age have striven to undo the 
mischief alike of the Bomish embalming, and the contumely 
wherewith Protestants had torn these mununies from their 
tombs and made them mere objects of curiosity or derision. 
He has aided us to see that the men of the primitive ages 
were men of like passions and like thoughts with ourselves, 
and that it was much more the dothiny of their thoughts, 
the forms wherewith the mental feishion of that bygone 
world naturally dressed them, than any real difference in 
the thoughts themselves which distinguish them from our 
own. To feel tliis thoroughly is to resume the heirlooms 
of our race, to feel ourselves the " heirs of all the ages," the 
lawful inheritors of wisdom doubly precious because tested 
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by the currency of milleiiuiums. The philosophy of tlio 
eip-hteenth century believed itself of mushroom birth, and 
adopted all the rude airs of an upstart. The better philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth seeks to attach itself to the noblest 
names in ihe spiritual pedigree of the human race, and 
speaks with somewhat of the calm dignity of one who 
though far surpassing his faiherSi yet deems himself to come 
of goodly stock and worthy parentage. 

On tlie other hand, tlicre are not a few dangers connected 
with this rehabilitating of discredited dogmas ; dangers, 
above all to candour and simplicity. From these, however, 
Robertson was nobly, I had almost written, splendidly, 
exempt. No one could tax him with "putting new wine 
into old bottles,'^ in the spirit of that Janus-preaching we 
hear so often; one face for those who adhere to the Past, 
and one for those who aspire to the Future. He was beyond 
the suspicion of tampering with the purest simplicity of 
the truth, as he understood it ; nay, he seeiued to desire to 
find always to express his thoughts, not old consecrated 
words which remain for ever burdened with first associa- 
tions, but the freshest phrases of English life of to-day 
wherein his meaning might be absolutely transparent. And 
one other great service Robertson did for us. He taught in 
a thousand forms the truth, best expressed in one of his 
Sermons, where he says, that the Vineyard is made indeed 
for the culture of vines, but if yines be found healthy and 
full of fruit cutside the Tineyaid, they are none the less 
therefore to be accounted true vines. Perhaps the relation 
of ihe Church to the individual soul was never more happily 
exemplified. Brought home, as by Robertson's eloquence, to 
a thousand hearts, we all owe much, and shall year by year 
owe more, to this lesson, gradually spreading among minds 
whose orthodox creed would formerly have seemed to be a 
wall of partition forbidding them to recognize any test of 
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Divine Sonflhip in tHoae who "followed not ns"; or any 
frnit in the Tines which grow outside the vineyard. 

AVith pleasure wc sec trom this Biography that practically 
he felt no less than preached such liberalism. We read,* 
" Ke revered and spoke of Dr. Chaaning as one of the truest 
and noblest Christians of America. He was deeply indebted 
to his writings." And again : He read James Martineau's 
hooks with pleasure and profit. The inflnence of ' The 
Endeayonrs after the Christian Life * may he traced through 
many of his sermons. Theodore Parker he admifed for his 
eloquence, earnestness, learning and indignation, against evil, 
and against forms without a spirit, which mark his writings. 
Bat he deprecated the want of reverence and the rationalis* 
ing spirit of Parker."* 

I must pass briefly over the private character of this 
noble man. > The Biography we are reviewing, in spite 
of all its warm eulogiums and discriminating criticisms, will 
probably be felt by most readers to leave much to be desired 
in the filling up of the picture of Robertson's character. 
Those who personally and intimately knew Mr. Robertson 
affirm that he was a most WKrm*hearted man» capable of 
strong attachment, and I can hardly think his biographer 
has done wisely in eliminating so completely the traces, or at 
least all means of identif}-ing the traces, of the friendships 
of his manhood from these m I nncs. 

In a most vigorous defence of Tennyson from the charge 
of overstrained enthusiasm for Arthur Hallam, he says : 

" The friendship of a school-boj is as fuU of tendemeaa and jealotu^^ 
and passionateueas as even love itself. I lemMnber my own aflfoetion 
for Q. B. M. How my heart beat at seeing bim ; bow tbe conacioiia- 
ness tbai he was Ustening while I was reading annibilated the pteeenoe 
of the master ; how I fbught for him ; how to rescue him at fviBoner^e 

1 Vol. ii., page 171. 

s I cannot pause to aniwer, for the thonsaadth tinei the inpatation oonveyed 
in the hit paragtaph. 
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baad turned the eflfect of mere play into a ferocious determination, as 
if the Mptivitj were real ; how my blood crept oold with delight when 
he oame to nsoae me or when he praised me." ^ 

Yet, after his boyhood, we are hardly admitted to guesa 
even the names of those he loved best. He details continu- 
ally to his anonymous oomspondents little oiroumstances 
of his life whioh read like the pictures drawn for a friend's 
perusal of the Hfe of an invalid woman, but the passages 
which should account for such pages are withheld. Again, 
we are assured, by those who knew him best, that he dis- 
played great gentleness and magnanimity regarding the mis- 
representations and slanders heaped on him. The printed 
fragments of letters unfortunately recall what, in such case, 
must have been almost his sole utterances of indignation, 
weariness, and oomplaint. These are, doubtless, unfortunate 
results of a system which yet it is probable the biographer 
was justified in following. At least his own testimony, and 
that of many who knew Robertson more intimately, should 
be generally known, to absolve him from suspicions of weak- 
ness which these severed fragments nwy suggest. 

We are told that Bobertson's eloquence became obvious 
from ihe first sermon he ever preached. He was, as I may 
venture to add, like his biographer, eloquent in the best sense, 
that is, rich in thcuglits, as well as in words to clothe his 
thoughts. His Tuirr was fine, his person (it is said) even 
unfortunately handsome. The photograph and the bust 
give the idea of a man too slender of make, with too narrow 
chest and drooping shoulders, and a head too high and 
defective in depth to make such storms of emotions as he 
habitually underwent otherwise than perilous. To use Canon 
Kingsley's phrase, there was a complete lack of " healthy 
animalisiii" about Lis head and figure. To compensate for 
this, however, he was soldier-like in bearing as in taste; 
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''muflcalar" before the term became the cant name for his 

school of theolo^. Nay, he was not only a soldier, hut 
also to the backbone a sportsman. We have all heard the 
remark that a man rarely enjoys a walk in the country during 
which he has not had the chance of killing something. With- 
out discuBsing this supposed evidence of manliness, I confess 
to a little pain at finding Robertson writing, that "as he had 
not a gun" he conid not discover what some sea-gulls were 
eating. Even these beantiM and harmless sea-birds, which 
a Turk deems it sin and pity to destro}^ would, it seems, 
not have been safe from his slaughter. Robertson's love of 
sport, indeed, led him far. With his sisters one after another 
dying of consumption and his own constitution continually 
threatened, we read that " he would walk for hours after a 
single bird, and reluctantly leave off the pursuit of this coy 
grouse when night began to fidl. He would sit for hours in 
u barrel sunk in tlie border of a marsh waiting for wild 
ducks. These hoios of delighf [myn his biographer) he 
obtained once a year."^ Ail, doubtless, very manly and 
"Tnnscular," but a curious study withal! A great religious 
Teacher, cheered by the sublime hope of killing a fowl, sitting 
''for hours in a barrel sunk in a marsh/' and counting the time 
spent in such durance as " hours of delight," is a spectacle 
at which the feeble feminine mind stands by in ama/eraent. 

Robertson's feelings about women form a remarkable 
feature in his character. In his early boyhood ho seems to 
have had a sort of worship for them, like that of an old 
knight of romance. Later in life, a high and most pure 
tenderness of feeling marks almost all his intercourse. In 
one letter he remarks, " I rather agree with the view of 3t- 
Paul having taken personally a low estimate of women. It 
seems to me iuaeparablc irom his temperament. . . . That 
respectful chivalry of feeling which characterizes some men 

> Page 19S. 
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can only exist where that is found which St. Paul lacked." 

In another letter soon afterwards, he says : " In the estimate 
formed of women, I should tliink there cannot be a doubt 
which is the truer and deeper, that which makes her a 
plaything, or that which surrounds her with the sacredness 
of a silent worship. A temperament like that of St. Paul's 
is happier, and for the world more useful." It is rather 
surprising to think that to such a man as Rohertson there 
was no medium between a "plaything" and a being ** sur- 
rounded with the sacredness of a silent worship;" and that 
while considering the latter view "truer and deeper," he 
attributed the "plaything" theory to the great apostle of 
the Gentiles, and considered it (though less true and 
deep) ''happier, and for the world more usefiti/" The 
"usefulness" of making half the human race playthings 
for the other half, is surely open to some discussion ! Again, 
this man, with his " sacred and silent worship," did not 
shrink from attributing to the objects of tliis "worship" 
a corruption and baseness which I may venture to say few 
women could hear of without indignation. He writes : " I 
dohelieye that a secret leaning towards sin, and a secret 
feeling of provocation and jealousy towards those who have 
enjoyed what they dare not, lies at the bottom of half the 
censorious zeal for niurality which we liear, I am nearly 
sure it is so with women in iheir virulence against their 
own sex j ihey feel malice became the if envy Uiein,*' ^ A 
yirtuous woman malicious to an unchaste one because she 
envies her, seems to me rather an unworthy object of ''the 
sacredness of a silent worship " ; nay, even of being made 
the " plaything " of an honest man. Will men never have 
done with this jargon of inflated and impossible reverence ; 
this under-current of vilest mistrust and contempt ? 

When Hobertson was a boy, he is recorded to have been 

1 Page 283. 
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full of life and gaiety, but from the time he grew up he 
appears to have been oonstantly subjeot to morbid depres- 
fiion. At first there were alternating fits of cheerfulness 

and gloom ; but at last he seems to have deliberately justi- 
fied himself in condemning mirth and adopting a fixed 
melancholy. In one place, after a touching description of 
the sufferings of a poor soul he had visited, he says, inci- 
dentally, of his general habit, My laugh is now a ghastly, 
hollow, false lie of a thing,'* ^ In another place, detailing 
a meeting of men assembled to thank him for his instruc- 
tions, he says, "The applause was enthusiastic, yet all seemed 
weary, flat,- stale, and unprofitable. In the midst of the 
homage of a crowd, I felt alone and as if friendless."' 
Again, in 1852, he writes : All was warm and effervescing 
once^ now all is cold and flat. If a mouse could change into 
a £rog, would the affections be as warm as before, albeit they 
might remain unalterable P I trow not ; so I only say you 
have as much as a cold-blooded animal can give, whose pul- 
sations are something like one per luiuute." Again we are 
told: "He also felt deep sympathy with that "want of the 
jSense of the ridiculous in Wordsworth, which made all the 
world, eyen to its meanest things, a consecrated world. The 
ludierom nm rarefy troubles me, he says ; all is awfuL" ' 
It would be hard, I venture to think, to put more depbrable 
and distorted ideas into one sentence. That the iffant of a 
sense could be a subject of congratulation — a sense the source 
of incalculable innocent gratification, the corrector of all taste, 
the true correlative of the sense of the sublime, to which it 
bears the relationship which tenderness does to strength— to 
jpejoice in the loss of this God-given aid to cheer us oyer the 
stony places of life, and then to sit down and say that this 
sense rarely troubles him, for "all is awful," is (in my humble 
thinking) to fall into some of the worst corrors of Calvinism. 
* YoL ii. page 58. ^ VoL ii. page 107. ^ Vol. U. page 116, 
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Shall I be pardoned if I write of a contrast suggested 

to me by these expressions, and by those of distaste for his 
work, of morbid annoyance at the attacks of the Record 
newspaper, and, lastly, of continual longing to end his task 
and die ? There was another Reformer who died soon after 
Bobertson, worn out like him in the prime of manhood by 
his laboars. He also was abused and yilified, and more 
emelly so than Robertson, since life and limb were oftoii in 
his case in peril. There was in bis home- life a want 
Robertson never felt, wliich the other felt keenly : the 
absence of children. Taking all in all, in outward circum- 
stances there was not much to choose as to happiness 
between one lot and the other* But let any one take up 
the Biography of Theodore Parker (not comparable as a 
literary work to that of Robertson), and read page after 
page telling of his delight in his task, his gratitude to God 
when his labours were blessed by helping", perchance, some 
poor backwoodsman, some stranger far away, his manly 
scorn of danger and actual goodrhumour to those who reviled 
and threatened him, his joyonsness of spirit^ revelling in 
innocent jest and mirthfulneBs to the last, let him read his 
letters, overflowing with friendliness and tenderness to 
brother, wife, teacher, Mend, disciple, as if his heart were 
a very treasure-house of all the kindly emotions, let him 
watch him at last when his health failed and he left his 
place in sorrow, wishing yet to spend and be spent, desiring 
to live, for "the world was so interesting and friends so 
dear," and dying at last with the words on his lips, "I am 
not afraid to die, but I would fain have lived to finish my 
work ; I had great powers ; I have but half used them : " — 
let liiiii compare these lives and these feelings on the verge 
of the grave, and then say ichose was the healthier creed, the 
sounder thought of God and human destiny P We must not 
press such parallels £ur. There is ever injustice in doing so ; 
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and tlie law by wliich the joyous nature ohoosea a joyfol 
creed and is thereby for eyer confirmed in its joyonsness* 
and the depressed and mOrbid mind cbooses a sad creed and 

is thereby made more morbid, had probably never stronger 
exemplification than in the case of the sturdy New-England 
farmer's son and the over-sensitive English gentleman. 
Parker had a hero's soul in a body which, till he thoroughly 
wore it out, iuirly bore its part in the give and take " 
of matter and spirit. Bobertson had ap angelic soul, ap- 
parently nerer fitted to bear this world's jars and stmg^ 
gles, lodged in a body where every nerve was strung lo 
torture, and brain disease seemed to be indigenous. To 
ask of the two the same bearing, the same spirit, would be 
unjust. Yet it must remain at least as the lesson of the 
I two Biographies, that the religious faith which animated 
the life of Parker and upheld him in death was pre-emi- 
nently the healthiest conceivable in all its results ; and that 
the belief adopted by the devout and noble-hearted Robert- 
son left him, on the other hand, to a conditiou of sentiment 
and a view of human life which must almost be quaiitied as 
morbid. It is not allowable to ask. Was not such differ- 
ence, in a tneamre at least, the legitimate result of the 
difference of their creeds in that one supreme point whereon 
they separated P Were not the joyous trust, the love of his 
work, the delight in success, the carelessness of rebuke, the 
longing to live, which cLaructerized the one — and the gloom, 
and depression which hung, deeper and heavier year by year, 
over the other — both, the natural results of their opinions? 
The one saw, as the central Power of the universe, a radiant 
Sun of Light and Love, " with whom was no darkness at 
all " ; and the other beheld an awful vision of blackened 
heavens and rending graves, and over all, upon the torturing 
Cross, an Agonizing God. 
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A FBElirOH THEIST.i 

It 18 a fiiot so familiar as to be proyerbial, tbat tliere are 

some things in which all human beings feel alike ; that 
** one touch of nature makes the whole world kin." It is 
also a fac^ though, a less recognized one, tliat there are 
again other things in which individuals, classes, and nations 
feel BO differently, that the display of their peculiar sensi- 
bilities, far from maldng others feel akin, inspires them 
with something very like aversion. To take our examples 
only from the largest instances, the various passions and 
sentiments of the Classic and of the Teutonic nations rather 
jar on one another than call out any hidden harmony ; and 
in our own day, English reserve and German ffeniuthitchkeit, 
the ^'sentimens d^lioats " of a Frenchman and the " fervido 
cuore of an Italian, have the least possible attraction the 
one for the other. Till we have lived long in each country, 
fed on its literature, and drank the wine of friendship with 
its sons and daughters, we are rather offended than won by 
its peculiar spirit ; rather tempted to laugh at than to be 
softened by its tenderness. Perhaps we " insular Britons " 
feel this anti-social repulsion more than others ; at all events, 

^ Ze Chriit et la Conscience. Par Feiix i'ccaut. 12d)0. Paris : Chcrbuliez 
et Ci«. 

Jh rAvmit At TkdimM Chritim mukkri €$mm$ JUHfion. Far Fdlix Ffeaut 
121IIO. Fami CherbuliM et Cie. 

9 
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we show it more candidly. How cordially most of ub 
dislike "German sentiment/' with its (wholly imaginary) 

tendency to lax morality, and the unlimited indulgence in 
smoke, metaphoi ical and actual ! ITow we abhor American 
" bunkum and " tall talk.** Above all, how we distrust 
French ideas, French phrases, French turns of thought, 
the pitiless logic, the nnattackahle dialectics, the senti- 
mental hyperboles, of a true French writer ! To hear 
a Frenchman talk of **la femme,*' with mingled gallantry, 
fatliomless pity, and acute curiosity, is enough to set John 
Bull, who has known Mrs. Bull by heart these twenty 
years, and finds her a good, comfortable wife, not in the 
least mysterious or pitiable, stamping with rage. To find 
him apostrophizing a mother, " Tine mdre, Toyes vous c'est 
nne chose," etc., etc., and winding up every peroration with 
the Divine N&me as a grand rhetorical flourish, is cause 
enough to justify all the wars of history. We don't like to 
hear that Napoleon lost Waterloo because, as M. Hugo says, 
"il gSnait Dieu." First, we don't believe in such a philo- 
sophy of history ; and, secondly, we are less shocked by a 
man breaking the third commandment for the purpose of 
devoting somebody's eyes to eternal perdition, than for that 
of producing a rhetorical coup de theatre. 

Very naturally, these national antipathetic feelings come 
out most strongly in the case of the deepest and most 
sacred sentiments, wherein a single jarring note is always 
painAiUy discernible. The intensity of pleasure we derive 
from complete religious sympathy, is only paralleled by the 
soreness of the mental ear to which approximate, but im- 
perfect, harmonies are presented. The nearer the approxi- 
mation may be, if the harmony is not achieved, the worse is 
the jar. Thus when we read the religious writings of I'agans 
or Moslems, wc feel no annoyance at the wide divergence 
between their expressions of piety and our awn. But the 
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habitual variations from our tone of sentiment of another 

and intimately known Christian nation, by whom the same 
order of ideas is discussed with similar power, is a stxjue of 
stuiabling we cannot easily overpass. I believe I shall 
not misrepresent our countrymen if I say, that to nineteen 
out of twenty English readers of the most thoughtful classes, 
the noh religioas literature of France is almost unknown, 
not from any inability to appreciate it, or, in the main, from 
any great difference of opinion with its authors, but because 
of a certain latent objection to sec sacred sentiments in 
the dress in which French taste habitually clollies theiu, 
• and from a dislike even to the terminology of GailiQ 
religion. 

Nor is this antipathy (doubtless just as reasonably reci- 
procated by French readers towards English writers) oon- 
eemed specially with differences of opinion, such as those 

which render the peculiar phrases of our own High-church 
and Low-church, orthodox and liberal parties, mutually m 
distastefuL English Catholics are not particularly fond of 
Bossuet and Massillon, and I believe that few English 
evangelical Protestants would read without disgust the 
exhortations of M. Adolphe Honod to regard the awful 
Creator as d4bonnmre, and to address Him in prayer always 
%Vitii confidence in this astounding attribute of the " debon- 
nairete de Dien.'* Nay, to English liberals of even the 
least reverential section, by whom 8traus8*s opinions are fully 
accepted, the Vie de Jhun of M. Kenan, with all its poetry 
and even tenderness of feeling towards Christ, is invariably 
somewhat shocking ; and while they can coolly read a 
g^ve German debate as to whether imposture mingled in 
his performance of miracles, they turn with a sense of 
indignation from hearing hiui st^'led " ce charraant doc- 
teur," who was "jaloux pour la gloire de son Pere,'* in 
the beauty of Magdalenes, and proffered "d^lioieuses para- 
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boles" of the Prodigal Son to the pitU weieti of fishermen 
and do^mers,^ 

It is a circumstance worthy of very joyful recoo:nition 
that there is a school of theological writers now ansiiig iu 
France between whom and our English aensibilities no such 
barrier as that I have deflcribed has aaj existence, and 
\vith whom, whether we coincide with them or not in matters 
of opinion, the most reverent of us are sure to sympathize 
profoundly in sentiment. Perhaps here also may be found 
one proof the more of the truth, that the nearer any mind 
approaches to a strictly monotlieistic faith, so much will it 
gain in spontaneous reverence of spirit ; so much the further . 
will it be from the hateful familiarity of cant on one side, 
and the rude defiance of atheism on the other. 

I do not design in this article to give any general 
account of French liberal Protestantism, of which M. Bost 
has lately issued so able a defence,^ and which numbers 
among its teachers such able and excellent men as M. Albert 
E^ville of Rotterdam, MM. Coquerel and Martin Paschoud 
of Paris, M. Gaufr^ President of the Institution Duplesais^ 
Momay, M. Fontan^s of Havre, H. Zaalberg of the Hague, 
and MM. Oolani and Leblois of Strasbourg. My object is to 
introduce to better acquaintance one writer of the school 
whose works seem pre-eminently qualified to interest Eng- 

^ So eompletely has this English fepnliion to Benan's tone been recognised 

by the most clever of our ecclesiastical parties, that something very like an 
instigation to read the Vie de Jesus may be traced in all allusions to the work 
in the High-church organs. It is, of course, "fearfully blasphemous;" still 
it is so origiual, poetical, Icuracd, atuactive in all ways, mat strong minds, 
wdl rooted in Ibe fiutb, may be tempted to read it, and (m the reriewers know 
Yery well) induced to confound it and all books of liberal theology in common 
disgust. On the other hand, sueli works as Jowett's, Colenso's, and Martineau's, 
have (if we may believe these critics) nothing in them in the slightest dei^Tcc 
novel or interesting. Tliey are the dangerous books from which orthodoxy lu 
eameit strives to deter all readers. 

* «Le Vkotestantisme Lib6ral. Far M. le Paateor Th. Boat." 1 vol. ISmo. 
Paris : Germer Bailli to. 
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liah readers. There are, I believe, few liberal thinkers 
among-st us who will not rejoice to come into contact with a 
mind at once so lofty, bo wide and so profoundly deyout, as 
that of M. P^lix P^caut. 

The first of M. Pint's books known to ns is an essay of 
considerable length, Christ atid the Beligtous Comcioumess, 

The second is a shorter work, On the Future of Christian 
TJiekm comidered as a Religion'^ (1864). 

When Strauss and Renan and the other great critics of 
Qxa time afford m their lights to judge what was and was 
not true of the recorded words and deeds of the historical 
Christy and oonstract for us images more or less yivid of 
what they suppose him to have actually seemed as a living 
person upon earth, they do but accomplish a portion of the 
task which lies before the theologian who shall effectually 
rectify the errors of the past and map out the creed of the 
future. They show us what Ghrist (probably) was ; and this 
step being (approximately) ascertained^ they leave us to 
estimate the place he ought to hold in the religion of man* 
kind. But why he has occupied for eighteen oenturies a very 
different place from that to which their theories would thus 
consign him, why he now holds such supreme dominion 
over countless thousands of hearts, what is the value of 
their alleged spiritual experience of his power« in a word, 
what i» the bam of foot in human conamumeas which 
nnderUe$ popular ChrisHanitff^i^b^ the mere historical 
critic cannot help us to learn* We want the philosopher, 
the religious man, nay, the man of doable religious experi- 
ence, who has felt all the great plienomena of tlie inner life 
imder the two dispensations of supernaturaHsm and natu- 

1 Both published by CUerbuIie;& et Cie., Paria, and to be had of Mt-^ssrs. Williams 
and Notgate, He&xietta-itraet. Bends iheae, M. P6oaat bas sinoe puUiahed 
Four Coaifwenees on Z^af OhrutUmitjf and Mimdttf ind MTeral minor pieoei. 
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ralism, to tell us this. And it is tlie real crax of the 
problem. Hiatorioal tratli ought logically, no doabt» to 
harmonize absolutely with consciousness, and must do so when 
men Imve fully received and digested it. But as a matter of 
common every-day life, it is our own consciousness of how 
an historical fact affects us which inclines us to adjust its 
records to our political or social bias ; and as a matter of 
religious experience we may safely affirm that every 
argument in Strauss's arsenal must inevitably faU dead on 
the mind of a man who imagines he recognizes in his own 
soul the positive experience of Christian phenunieua dis- 
proving them all. If Christ's atoneiiieut lias saved him, it 
is quito clear that Christ was not what Strauss asserts him to 
have been. It i$ the real, actual relation of Christ to the 
oonsoionsness of humanity, the question of " Le dmst et la 
Oonscienoe," which we must decide^ if we want not only to 
open the way to fresh light, but to shut the door on the 
perpetual and eternal rccurrvmce of error. 

Tins task it is which Pecaut undertakes, namely, a 
very careful examination oi' the actual £acts of the inner 
oonsciottsness of devout (persons as regards their supposed 
relatioa to Christ, and an inqoixy aa to how lar these &ot8 
testier to the reality of aoeh relation. la eondocttng this 
in««il solemn investigation into pemeimUt^ of the soul,^ 
M. l\\\\ut prooivds by the simple process of discussion 
K twciu a Theist and a man of tlie ver>* widest and most 
enhghleiivxi tx-pe of what we in England should designate 
a$ Btvvid Church views ; and I can only say that as regards 
the fiiini«sft of lh« r^NrasentaiM of these viewa^ £bw books 
wtitlttii by pro foese d adheraEits have oeeaaed to me to give 
M ttohlfr and beaut^M an esposiiion of tiwsa. Even were 
the Tvv^uh of the di^icws^km a mattje* of indiflefeiice, it would 
A jj?vv4i jT^in «^m^ly lv> r«>3»d sw^^h a d^iaeadoa of deep 
«|viritual «&|»cctencew But the coiiciiistom towards which 
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the long argament winds itself bears in tratk the highest 
Yalue, It is, that the supposed experienoe of any action, 
on the soul by Christ as an Incarnate Deity (t.tf. as distinct 

from the historical Teacher aiid Exemplar) cannot be main- 
tained ; and that the One God and Father in His own person 
fills the whole circle of the soul's heaven ; in Himaeii* alone 
Creating, Redeeming, and Sanctifying God. 

Few things are more needed to amend our current phi- 
losophy than the adoption of sounder ideas ooncepiing the 
proper scope and domain of what is called "consciousness/' 
It is small marvel that raaterialists should make light of 
arguments founded on this basis, while those who use them 
indulge in the wildest licence in setting down to the credit 
of consciousness notions which, from the constitution of the 
human mind, cannot possibly be derived from such a source. 
Every day we may behold historical eyents, ecclesiastical 
dogmas and metaphysical theories, thus treated as "first prin- 
ciples" and "fects of consciousness," till the jest of the Ger- 
man Professor, "consLi u( ling the idea of the camel out of his 
moral consciousness," appears a plain statement of the actual 
method which our divines and philosophers are in the habit of 
adopting when they "evolve" a scheme of theology or ethics. 
Till we have corrected this absurd error, and confined the 
use of the word "consciousness" to things of which it is 
possible for a man to have moral or spiritual perception, 
we shall but waste words in aiguing, and at the same time 
bring undeserved discredit on the source — fallible, indeed, 
yet still the ultimate and highest source — of our knowledge. 

Probably, as regards religious consciousness in particular, 
a considerable amount of lucidity would be gained were 
we to relinquish the vague term "sentiment," and adopt 
the plain phrase the beuoious sense. To those who believe 
in the sacred mysteries of Divine communion, in the reality 
of those events of the inner liie which constitute the history 
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of every legenerated soul, the vord» "a religious sense" 
Boaroely caa appear metapboricaL They express, perhaps, 
as simply as may be^ the &ct acknowledged by all sudi 
belierers, that there is in man an Eye of the spirit which 

truly beholds God, an Ear wLicli hears His voice, a Feeling 
"which perceives His inetiable presence in the high hour of 
visitation. Of course the phrase is unfit for the use of those 
who deem these things uncertain or illusive, but all the 
more is it suitable for those yrbo stead&stly hold to their 
reality. 

Supposing such a term to be generally adopted, it is clear 

that the result would follow, that a misapplication of the 
organ in question would be more easily detected than while 
the vaguer phrases of Sentiment or Consciousness were em- 
ployed. To say, for instance, that a man's religious sense 
assures hiir of an hishrieal fact (such as the life of Christ), 
would speedily be recognized as no less absurd than to say 
that a man's moral sense supplied him with the woologkal 
fact of the camel's conformation. In either case, once we 
are compelled to define the faculty we speak of, we in- 
evitably perceive the absurdity of transferring to it the 
office of another and wholly different faculty — ^namely, the 
intellect, as informed either by testimony or the bodily 
senses. 

Again, in the case of another error, favoured by some of the 
leading minds of our day, the phrase "religious sense" serves 

to dis8ij)ate the obscurity of the language usually em^^loyed 
on the argument, and to reveal the uutenability of their 
position. It is alleged by some excellent men, attached by 
strong affection to Christianity, yet unable to find in either 
Church or infallible Bible firm anchorage for th^ fidth, 
that they know hp direct eotuekmnen that there is an Incar- 
nate Beity, and that He acts immediately upon their souls. 
Now that the religious sense may and does inform us of the 
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action (and consequently of tbe existence) of a divine, in- 
visible Lord and Gaide, is what we most heariilj believe. 

But that it can inform us further that tlic Being whose awful 
monitions or blessed consolations or sanctifying influences 
it receives, is not God the Eather and i% God the Son, is 
what cannot in anj way be proved in accordance with the 
known laws and nature of tbe sense in question. Nothing 
but a special revelation to tbe individual soul that sucb was 
tbe case (a revelation of wbiob, so far as we are aware, no 
claim has ever been made), could enable a man to assert 
that he had made such a discovery. Nay, it is probable 
that none of those who hold by this peculiar form oi' Chris- 
tian evidence would actually lay claim to the power of 
making ancb a distinction between the divine agents whose 
influences tbey experience, on any other ground than that, 
the common voice of Ohristendom having assured them that 
the work of God on the soul was trilbrmous, they have 
always classified their experiences on such an hypothesis, 
and referred them accordingly to the Creator, the lledeemer, 
or the Sanctifier. Such a process would be most natural 
«nd blameless under tbe circumstances; and tbe consequent 
oonviction that there were really three Divine influences 
perceived by tbe soul, would follow of course. Tet by no 
means can the calm inquirer admit such testimony to 
prove the existence of three Divine Persons, any more 
than the similar testimony of Romamsta can be admitted to 
prove the invisible influence of Mary and the Saints. The 
religious sense cannot be held competent to witness sucb 
multiplicity of Divine Persons, for by no means conceivable 
could it discern tbe di^rence between one, and another, 
save under the contingency of a moral diflerence in tb^ 
monitions perceptible to the moral sense. If there were a 
Devil, a man might perfectly distinguish his influence 
from that of God. But every inward sanctifying influence 
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is the same as God's influence. How, then, can it be dis- 
tinguished therefrom ? 

Surely the truth which underlies all our differences, all 
the mystery of prayer, heard, and felt to be heard, even 
by those who have offered it under the most cloudy con- 
ceptions of GK)d, is simply this. There is a voice which 
calls to us all through the tbidc darkness of our mortal night. 
We hear it, and give it many different names ; but it is the 
same voice always. And we answer that voice, philosopher 
or peasant, saint or sinner, all alike, 

" Infants crying in tlie night, 
Infants crying for the light, 
. And with no language but a ciy.*' 

And the GFreat Parent who is about our bed " hears us all ; 
hears His poor helpless children none the less if some- 
times they call in their ignorance on other tlian any of 
His thousand names. Even an earthly mother leaves not 
her babe untended because it cries to nurso or brother 
rather than to herself, who loves it better than any beside 
may love. 

It is on the whole subject of these inner evidences of 
what we may term Broad-church Christianity, as opposed to 

strictly Unitarian Theism, that M. P^caut writes ; and with 
a depth of insight, a tenderness of feeling even towards the 
opinions from which he most widely differs, which make 
his book in itself a lesson of piety and charity. It would 
seem as if he had laboured to represent the interlocutor who 
takes the more orthodox side of the argument as the most 
able and the most devout of the two. Certainly fairness 
towards an antagonist can no further go; and if the argument 
in favour of a real Christian consciousness as distinguished 
from a sim})le consciousness of God be found to fail, the 
conclusion can liurdly be avoided, that no true handling of 
the subject would have resulted differently. It is obviously 
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Tain in tlie compass of a review to give any fair abstract of 

such a work, whose value lies in tlio cumulation of details 
of sentiment, all needing tender and reverent treatment. 
I shall, therefore, in the remaining pages of this article 
attempt to give an account of M. P^caut's second and 
smaller, but by no means less interesting book, L*Avenir du 
ThHsme OhrSHen. The questions of vbioh it treats are thus 
stated in the Preface : 

" Will France dispense with a rehgion and a cultus ? Will she be 
Catholic ? Will she be Protestant ? Will ahe cease to be Christian ? 
Is a uational religion henceforth iucompatible with the free exercise 
of criticism and the principles of science ? Can a peoijle found public 
and private morals, support liberty, explore the highways of intellectual 
activity, and keej) alive in its breast those noble ambitions whose aim 
ia the True, the (juod and the Beautiful — in a word, can it deserve to 
live, without the aid of rehgion conformed to its degree of civili- 
zation ?" 

To those who are interested in. these questions the author 
addresses himself. He begins by asserting that, for all so 
much is said of the universal decay and disruption of ancient 
creeds and ecclesiastical institutions, <^ 

** — these creeds and institutions have never been appreciated with 
more impartiality and even sympathy than at preseui Never have 
their doctrmes, their martyrs, their merits of all Idtida, obtained mors 
c<xnplete justice. Never have thej <» their part displayed a seal 
more pure and active, whether for the propagation of dogma or for the 
foundation of works of charity. Yet public feeling recedes from them. 
The religious reaction of the hegmning of cur century, which ae«ned 
calculated to stop for ever the philosof^c undertaldng of the age 
of Yoltaire and Bousaeau, was not long in changing to a serious 
movement in a difBnent direction. We still continue to condemn the 
Encydopflsdists for their lack of comprehension of antiquity, tiieir 
proEaiie levity in sacred studies, their want of moral depth ; but^ on the 
other hand, we have understood that their eirors and excesses must 
not make us close our eyes to the justice of their intellectual insurrec- 
tion. .... Their criticism in its brood results is found as true in the 
nineteenth as in the eighteenth centwy.*' 
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M. Pecaut then sketches briefly, but with the hand of one 
intimately acquainted with the various phases of social life 
ixL France, the actual condition of religion in the country. 

^T^Mb educated daases, when they do not follow the caprice of a 
Cishiooi, gmerally belong only by name to the chiuches fcom wfaioh 
* they hftTB veeeiTed baptism ; and ftom the upper zaakB inoredulity has 
descended, passing through the artiaans of tlie towns even to the 
agricultural labourers, especially in the Departments of the North* 
Young men who reoelTe a liberal education detach themaelTes soon 
from the creed of their mothers, simply in consequence of the discord 
between such creeds and the whole method of their studies. A small 
number among them, willing at any price to satisfy the imperative 
need of a religion, return in later life to the same faith, while othws as 
they advance in years find themselves from a thousand causes— the 
pressure of custom, the influence of women, the necessity of educating 
thdr children (fbrwhich they have no sufficiait guidance or instltutionii 
in harmony with their secret principles) — above all, the hck of definite 
ideas and principles to resist the incessant ecclesiastical action armed 
at all points for good and evil — ^from all these causes together, we say, 
they find themselves all their lives long divided between an apparent 
adhesion to the Cfliurdi and a concealed hostility thereta Further, 
how many are there who in our lame remain outside of all the sects 
because they can find no churdi ready to receive them, sudi as they 
really ar^ with their religious aspirations mors or less ardent^ but in 
any case sincere, and with their intellectual uncertainty regarding all 
doctrines 1 The greater number of these accustom themselves to live 
in a vague soeptidsm, or in a state of indifierence regarding tbeir 
highest interests, only falling into the forms of the dominant Church 
on occasions of family or state ceremonies. OUiers, again, and they 
are among the best, abstain on principle from participation in any 
religious association. They refuse to cany into it a mutilated con* 
science ; Init they would enter it to-morrow, if they might do 80^ 
with their heads raised and without denying their true position or 
subscribing to degrading conditions. ... It is for these last that I 
write i I who in many ways belong to the same class. I confess 
I cannot resign myself without pain to the condition of religtous 
isolation in which we find ourselves." 

My space will not permit me to follow M. Pecaut at length 
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through the deeply philosophic discussion which follows re- 
garding the prospcctg of ohtainiiig what we may call a 
new term of religious life for such men as he has described. 
Perhaps the spirit of the constructiye part of his book cannot 
be better illiutrated tban in the passage (p. 211) where, after 
tracing how the elder Deism and all merely moral systems 
fail to attract or to retain tbe souls of men, he shows what 
he trusts will be the faith of the future and whence it will 
be derived. 

"This it IS which has been wanting in the experiments of which we 
have apoken^the gift of prayer— the aui««mBcy of the religious idea 

—a deeper alliance between human nature and the drama of the moral 
Ufe. And this it is which we demand of Christian tradition, not ae an 
artifici^ loan which we should rejoice not to owe to it, but as the most 
precious part of our patrimony which it transmits to us from God, 
having preserved it through the ages." ..." What (he elaewiiere says^) 
is Clinatian Theism ? Is it a systraa of philosophy or theology ? No. 
Is it one particular tradition among all those which have ploughed 
their furrow in the history of Christiauity ? No. Is it a confused 
eclecticism, an incjolierent assemblage of divers traditions? No. Is it 
then perhaps a simple critical residuum, obtained by means of elimin- 
ation / Not so. What is it then ? It is the Christian spirit itself, the 
spirit of the Church, the spirit of Jesus, whicli hy its own proper 
virtue and by the experience of ages has (Usengaged its(ilf of the 
mythological elements, the errors, and perishable forms with which 
the disciples, and in some i-espects even the Master himself, had 
clothed it" 

And this religion^ this ChriaHan Theism^ he helieyes will 
eventually prevail.* 

Traditional Protestantism and Catholicism, the refuges of so many 
pious souls, the provisional shelt^^r of so many uncertain ones, cannot 
satisfy us ; for their dogmatic tradition and the principle of super- 
natural authority contradict alike the testimony of history and the 
religions needs of the human soul, once it has attained self-guidance. 
But X see no reason to doubt that man being essentially rehgious, a 

^ Chaptw L * Introdiicliony page ai. 
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feUgiowi society is a oabonkl liut^ no less inevitable than dvil Booiety ; 
and if this be ao^ it must be open to us to found it on tbe basis of ideai 
wbicli our reason recognises as trtie.** 

M. P^caut's volume, of which I have now given so brief 
a sketcbj has a peculiar interest^ as affording to the English 
reader both a view of the actual state of religion in France 
and an insigbt into the aims of its most spiritual reformers. 

Much tliat ho says, however, ia quite equally apposite to 
the condition of things in our own country ; and to us, no 
less than to him, the questions are paramount : As the old 
creeds are losing their hold, which are the creeds acquiring 
BttengthP Is it any one of the existing churches which 
bears in its bosom the precious seed hereafter to make the 
harvests of the world ? Or is it the yet scarcely sown 
** Christian Theism " of such men as Felix P^caut which is 
to give to us all the hread of life? Or, yet again, shall every 
form, alike of Christianity and of Theism, dwindle away 
and disappear, even as Oomte foretells, and some yngw 
" Beligion of Humanity " like his, some yet more material 
belief in a Muid or mere recognition of a Protean J^rce, 
henceforward fill up lu iiuiium existence that stupendous 
vacuum to be left by the disappearance of God ? 

It has been frequently remarked that each of our present 
churches seems to have its raiaon d'itre, not so much in a 
d&im to intnnsic and eternal truth or the poBsessioii of 
any complete and consistent scheme of theology, but in its 
extrinsic and temporary antagonism to some other chnrch. 
Admitting this to be true, we are driven to conclude that 
none of these churches can be the prototype of the Church 
of the Future. A sect which exists mainly as a protest 
against another sect can have nothing to support it when . 
the antagonism dies with its object. Protestant and Catholic, 
Churchman and Dissenter, High Churchman and Evangelical, 
Calvinist and Unitarian, can hardly live the oue without the 
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other, TOOT© tban 80 many He^llan oontrftries. At 1)e8t, 

like the old orders of soldier-monks, when the Crusades are 
over, if they be not extinguished, h'ke the Templars, they 
must change their character, like the Jinights of St. John. 
A man beginnuig to study theology ah inifio, without know- 
ledge of aay of the present churches which crowd the arena 
of Ohriatendom, would hardly, we conoeiYe, deduce firom 
either the Bihle or the Book of Nature the doctrines of any 
one of them. And, sooner or later, according to the ira- 
mutahle principles of things, as one after anotlier of these 
little systems "have their day and cease to be," its anta- 
gonist sect or Protestantism must cease also, and only such 
a creed survire as a spiritual worshipper might arrive at in 
a world empty of sects. This last only can be an immortal 
church ; this only can he the type of religion which will 
perpetuate itself in perennial vigour. The rest are but a 
crop of annuals doomed ere long to die ; nay, rather fungi 
growing each on its decaying stem, and destined, with itj at 
last to perish. 

But to enable ourselves to discover the creed which has 
its light of existence not in such mere antagonism to error, 
but in the possession of positive truth, it is needful that 
we ascend into a region of speculation very far above the 

debates of sects and jostlings of religious parties. We need 
to explore the secrets of human nature itself, and deduce 
from the ever-repeated characteristics of past generations 
the facts of our common wants and ineradicable propensi- 
ties. We require to learn which are the things whose hold 
on our hearts no time can loosen while those hearts remain 
what they are ; and which again are those whose tenure may 
be as transitory as the beliefs and dreams of infancy. Above 
all, we need to assure ourselves whether Religion be indeed 
an integral part of human nature, even as the love of kin- 
dred, of justice, of truth, of beauty, are parts thereof ; or if 
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it be, on the contrary, an accident of the world's you& ; 
a ndst of the morning, disaipating even now in the glaro 
of the noontide sun. The analogies of the past, the 
testhnony of science respecting the existing religious senti- 
ments of all the races of men npon earth, the deepest 
consciousness of our individual souls — what evidence do 
they bring to aid ns to decide this qnestion ? Let us face 
the matter resolutely. 

Will the time ever arriTo when the historian will write 

words like these : 

" In these remote ages, namely, from unrecorded antiquity till the 
third millennium after Christ, there existed among all nations of whom 
we poaseas any records an extracttdiiiary affection, or sentimoDt^ called 
Bsureion; They experienced this dngular feeling Texy varioiidy, and 
applied it sometimes to one supposed invisible Beii^ sometimes to 
many ; hut they generally agreed in displaying a mixture of fear, 
reverence, allegianoe and love to some unseen Mastw or Profcector 
whom they held to be present at all times and cognisant of their 
invocations and thanksgiving^ and who was also understood to be 
the supreme Guardian of morality. This 'Religious SentimenV as 
they called it^ caused men to establish the laigest institutions and 
spiritual corporations, called churches and priesthoods, and to build 
the greatest edifices in a prolusion which amazes the arohcBologis^ who 
discovers their fiaimdations, we had almost said, over every mile d 
the habitable globe^ — edifices whose aole purpose was the imaginary 
service of an imaginary Being, More remarkable than all other fiusts, 
however, connected with this long-passed-away 'Bdigion,* is the un- 
questionable one that it raised these who experienced it atron^y to 
heighte of self-devotion, ascending even to poaitive^ painful martyrdoms 
most difficult for us to picture under the present sounder views of 
social duty. The books also which have deacended to ua fifom those 
ages, filled as they are with idle &blea, appear to reveal an intensity of 
aspiration after goodneaa, and traces of laborious striving after inward 
holiness and perfection, which, while we can only ascribe them to this 
delusive idea of an invisible Spectator of the secrets of the heart, we 
are forced to regard with somewhat of admiration as well as astonish- 
ment.'' 
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It is oertaia that either the time will come when some 
such words as these will be used, or else that Religion will 
never die out of humanity. If German Materialists and 
French Positivista be right, then that time, however remote, 
is surely approaching. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
substitutes which the best of them, such as Gomte, offer us 
M BeligioD, is not what m eaU Beligion at all, nor therefore 
by the laws of language properly to be called by the name. 
It is a mere verbal trick, a shuffle of words, to call it " Beli- 
gion," to worship, not (as all the religious of the past have 
done) an Invisible I'erson, but instead thereof the Abstrac- 
tion of our Bace, or a Visible Woman conventionally elevated 
to the representation of such an Abstraction of Humanity. 
It is another iking, whether it be a better or a worse ; and he 
who speaks of the religious sentiment being thus given the 
change by the intellect as to the object of its emotions, talks 
as idly as he who should say that filial, parental, conjugal and 
fraternal love could be counterchanged at our option. When 
Comte talks of the world passing through the consecutive 
stages of Fetichisra, Polytheism, Monotheism and Positivism, 
he deceives himself and us. He speaks like one who should 
describe the progress of an individual from Infant to Boy, 
and from Boy to Man, and should add as the next stage, 
** and then he became a Woman." Polytheism was indeed a 
stage developed out of Fetichism, and Monotheism a stage 
out of Polytheism. But Positivism is no stage beyond 
Monotheism, for it is not on the same road at all. Instead 
of a development, it is a solution of continuity ; instead of 
a growth, it is the stroke of the axe at the very root of the 
tree. What can be more monstrous than to call it the 
development of belief in €rod, to arrive at belief in no Gt)d P 
If Comte were right, it would prove that among- all the 
feelings and affections of our humanity, the religious sonti' 
ment alone, since the world began, has been false, diseased, 

10 
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distorted and misapplied. While eveiy other feeling cor* 
tesponded to some reality, the parental, the filial, the con- 
jugal, the patriotic, each to their trne and proper objects, 
this alone, the highest of all, has from first to last been 
thrown away on an imaginary entity ; this alone, the source 
of holiest joy, truth, and virtue, has been a delusion and a lie. 

Perhaps it is a true thought which books like those of M. 
P^cant bring before us. In the long pilgrimage of our race 
we have reached a point where the way to the Celestial City 
is no longer dear, and where no Angel or Interpreter stands 
by to direct us. To the right lies the old road which our 
fathers trod, and wliere we yet can recognize their venerable 
footsteps. But that path is a quicksand now, liardly able to 
bear the w^ght of a traveller who would plant his feet 
firmly as he goes. To the left there is another path, but it 
turns Tisihly before our eyes away from that City of God 
which has been hitherto our goal, and passes down fathom- 
less abysses of lonely darkness where our hearts quail to 
follow. Straight before us lies a field hardly tracked as yet 
by the few pilgrim feet which have passed over it, a vast 
field full of flowers and open to the sun. May the " £ing 
^ of that Country " guide us, so that walking thereon we may 
find a new and straighter road to the Celestial City on high 
beyond the dark River ; and to the Beulah land*' of peace* 
ful &ith here upon earth I 
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THE DEVIL.i 

An alarming rumour has recently gone forth that in the 
new Revision of the Bible the Lord's Prayer will be altered, 
and instead of praying to be delivered from " evil" we shall 
be called on to pray to be delivered from the *' Evil One^" 
ue., the DeviL It would be baid to say whether such an 
emendation of the text would be more startling or painful. 
One thing there has been hitherto left about which Christians 
of every church were agreed ; and wherein even men who 
could follow no other Christian formula were wont to join. 
And now that blessed note of harmony in a jarring world 
threatens to become a discord too ! The prayer, merely to 
pronounce whose exordium was an act of iaith, hope, and 
charity together, is doomed to become a test of orthodoxy, 
a subject of debate in each congregation and household. 
Assuredly thousands amongst us who have prayed all their 
lives to be "delivered from evil" will deem it nothinp; short 
of a blasphemy to pray to be delivered from a personal 
"ghostly enemy'* in whose existence they have not the 
smallest belief. 

^ MuMre du JHable. Sea Origum, sa Orrniimtr, §t IHoadtfM, Par Albert 
B^rille. Stnttburg and Paru, 1870. An excellent teanatation of this little 

book, very handsomely got up, and adorned with portraits of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Devils, has just boeu published. 12mo. pp. 72. London: VViMiatn* 
and ^Norgate. 1871. The present Essay was originally written aa now printed, 
bnt irns cartailed in tiie flnt puUieation by llie exigmciw of space in the 
tlsrimifkU^ Mmrim, and for other reaaoiii. 
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The mere suggestion of such an unfortunate result of criti- 
cism in the case of the Paternoster must, I presume, call forth 
some debate on the half-obsolete "doctrine of devils," and 

may \Qvy probably afford some startling revelations as to the 
extent to which tlie buliei' in it now prevails in the minds of 
Englishmen. In the present paper I propose to make some 
inquiry into the subject ; and to follow the brilliant pages of 
M. B^ville in an important branch of the subject, namely, 
the question, How Christendom came by its Devil P The 
lower races of mankind, as Sir John Lubbock tells us {Origin 
of Civi/izatioii, p. 254), believe in no Satan, for the obvious 
reason that their gods themselves have no moral character, 
and where morality is wholly disconnected from religion, 
a tempter can have no part to play. It is only in the higher 
forms of human thought that we come to the idea of a devil ; 
and — singular paradox ! — it is in the religion of Europe that 
the hideous chimera has risen to its full height of mon- 
strosity. The How and the Why of such an abnormal 
growth, and the story of its decline and decay, seem every 
way worthy of attention. 

The Beport of the Committee of the House of Commons for 
inquiring into the Adulteration of Food and Brink must have 
suggested to many readers the remark: What a wonderful 
amount of abominable stuff is the human machine capable of 
absorbing without beint>- altogether clogged and brought to a 
standstill ! But it is by no means only the food of the body 
which, it appears, may be thus adulterated with at least par- 
tial impunity. Mental food seemingly quite as well qualified 
to poison the intellect, paralyze the will, and stop the action 
of the heart, is yet every day gulped down by multitudes 
in the sight of all men ; and when we look that they should 
show signs of its morbific action, lo ! we find them going 
cheerfully about their business as if they had supped full, 
not of horrors, but of good bread and cheese. If we could 
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have set ourselves, for exanipie, to create a conception which 
ought (so to speak) to disagree with the human mind, we 
should unhesitatingly say that such a notion woiild be the 
ezistenoe of a great Bad God ; a being of absolute malignity 
who ceaselessly employs his stupendous supernatural powers, 
by inward suggestion and outward temptation, in luring each 
of us to his subterraueaii dungeon, where he will preside 
over our combustion for infinite a":es. Cortainlv such a 
notion is far from being nourishing, refreshing, or, as we 
should have supposed, in any way wholesome or digestible. 
Yet, marrellous to relate! this oil-of- vitriol kind of thing 
slips down the throats of tens of thousands of honest Britons 
at least once every week, and they go home afterwards from 
church and eat their luncheons with udi/iirable appetite, and 
never, by woid or deed, betray that they have drained a 
cup to which that of Hecate was a mild tkane, Sweet and 
gentle elderly ladies, 

whose eyes 
Qrow tender over drowning fliea, 

and who refuse to believe any harm of the worst scapegrace 

among their nephews, allow this particular horror to enter 
their minds unchallenged, and even seem to turn it over 
under the tongue as if it were a bon-bon, and inquire, plain- 
tively, in the same breath, Does their visitor believe in the 
eternity of iiiture punishment — and will he not take another 
lump of sugar in his teaP Between these good folk and 
their neighbours who refuse to believe in the horrid dogma 
there is hardly a pin to choose so far as cheerfulness goes, 
or general easiness of demeanour. One believes he walks 
on a thin crust of lava over a bottomless crater, and the 
other thinks he treads on rook ; but there is no perceptible 
difference in the way they put their feet to the ground. 
One loses his son and believes he may possibly be in Hell; 
the other loses his daughter and is sure she is gone to a 
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better world. But the tears of the two fathers ai'e much 
alike ; the grief of the first is not more iuconsolable than 
that of the second. Truly the paradox would be inexplicable 
were it quite clear that those who— eo to epeak—bite freely 
at unhealthy ideas, actually masticate them and assimilate 
them with their mental oonstitutioas. The &ct seems rather 
to be that both clergy and laity are apt to take a great 
many more siicli things into their .mouths than ever go any 
farther. Some divines and parents, indeed, obviously are 
possessed oi' a natural pouch, similar to that of the pelican, 
wherein they lodge an astonishing quantity of undigested 
notions, and whence they distribute them liberally to the 
young without any necessity for swallowing them on their 
own account. 

With respect to the particular dogma of the existence of 
a Devil, the attitude of the Christian worid at this moment 
is not a little singular. The idea is ostensibly accepted by 
the whole mass of members of all the great churches, Greek, 
Boman, and Ftotestant, national and dissenting. Only by 
the small sects of Universalists and Unitarians, and for a 
few years back has it been officiall}' repudiated. Not one 
clergyman in a thousand hints at a doubt of Satan's per- 
sonality, while many insist upon it with as much urgency 
as if (as Mr. Maurice suggests) the great message of the 
Gospel had been, ^'The Kingdom of Hell is at hand." Nine- 
tenths of the educated men and women in England haTe 
duly learned in childhood to renounce the DeTil," as if 
on the assumption (authorized, indeed, by the formularies of 
the Church) that we were bom his subjects or children. 
In a word, Christendom at large professedly belieres in 
Satan with as much formality and emphasis as it believes, 
let us say, in the Third Person of the Trinity. 

On the other hand, and as an ofif-set to this official reoog>» 
nition of the De?il, we have to place his actual status in 
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the minds of men of the present generation ; and it appears 
that if we have in our creed a Devil de jure^ we are far from 
'hfiv^'ng one dB faeio, Iheobgical legitinufita, like the old 
Jaoobites, still continue on stated occasions to express their 
eonyietion of the rights of the potentate " over ihe water 
—^r OTer another element. But practically^ and for all the 
jjurposea of commou every-day life, they live peaceably under 
quite another dynasty. Nothing is more notorious than that 
of the once compact bundle of doctrines which Wycliffe and 
liuther began to untie, and which each sect and individual 
has been knotting np into little select fnKea ever sinooi the 
rotten stick, labelled ''The Devil/' is the one which the 
fewest persons retain now-a-days in their private collections. 
At all events, it is always the first thing to drop out when 
the band of orthodoxy grows a little loose. Great thinkers 
and small thinkers agree here, if nowhere else. Pro£a,ne 
folk laugh whenever the Devil is mentioned, as if there were 
a hidden joke in the very word; and pious peofde smile 
when the parson alludes to him, and say, like La Mothe le 
Tayer, " Mbn ami, j'ai tant de religion que je ne suis point 
de ta religion." 

Of those w lio remain, and who think that they believe in 
such a being, M. Albert K^ville, in the paper before us, says, 
very aptly, that ** if they only knew how people acted who 
really believed in a Devil," their delusion would quickly be 
dispelled. They would iJien perceive that their conventionsl 
adhesion to the dogma is an extremely different thing from 
the awful soul-prostrating faith in it, such as their &tlier8 
entertained two or three centuries ago. 

It can hardly be <loiibted that it would be a benefit to the 
world if this outworn doctrine were confessedly abandoned. 
Such decaying estuvia of faith, still clinging about us, are 
unhealthful and embarrassing things at the best The 
proverbial " wisdom of the serpent" is displayed by rubbing 
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off its old skin at the proper time, and allowing the new one, 
however tender, to shine uniiic umbered ; and not by "stop- 
ping its cars to the voice of the charmer," as the Faliieis 
ingeniously explained that difficult feat, by jamming one ear 
against a stone^ and czamming their tails into the other. 

In matters however remotely connected with religion, the 
principle that "lies should l)e served on one plate and truth 
on another" is pre-eminently valuahle. It would be hard to 
say how much of the worst form of scepticism of our day is 
due to nothing else than the pertinacity wherewith the clergy 
insist on always embarkiug in one boat to sink or swim to- 
gether the things of deepest import and simplest eyidenoe> with 
the things of pettiest oonsequence and most uncertain proof. 
At best much inoonvenience always comes from maintaining 
a puhlic' creed which is not conterminous with the private 
creed of its professed adherents ; leaving Faith like a Roman 
noble shivering in one wing of his palace, while vast suites of 
halls and chambers, ouce filled with life and animation, are 
now silent and dark. Perhaps it may seem vain to hope 
that persons who, in our day, still linger in the old world 
of thought sufficiently fondly even to suppose that they 
believe in 

The tStas^ of many tfanmM Fowem, 
Who lead the embattled Seraphim to war,** 

will be in any way affected in their opinions by a mere 
historical study of the great myth, or of the Else and 
Progress, Beoline and Pall, of this singular Eidolon of Jewish 
and Christian imagination. Nevertheless, as Isaiah thought 
he did something to expose the folly of contemporary 
paganism when he described how the image to be worshipped 
was cut out of the trunk of a tree, one part of which waa 
applied to roasting meat and warming mankind, while the 
other part was fashioned into a god ; so M. Eeville^ may hope 
to adiieve a little in the way of discountenancing devil* 
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l)elief by showing how the ugly idea was manufactured out 
of notiona half of which at least we have long ago consigned 
to contempt and oblivion. 

Are Satan and Ahrimanes merely the Jewish and Persian 
forms of the same myth P It would seem that they are of 
wholly difiPerent origin, and that the "root-idea" of each 
is entirely distinct; or, that if they sprang from the same 
source, it was at the immeasurably remote epoch before the 
Aryan and Semitic branches of the human family were 
separated, and when the myth itself had scarcely begun to 
be developed. The two separately evolved ideas were indeed 
brought into juxtaposition at the time of the Jewish Cap- 
tivity , and a singular exchange of costume took place between 
them, causing the similarity of character thenceforth to appear 
greater tlian it actually is. Satan, on his side, assumed a 
grandeur almost bringing him up to the level of Ahrimanes ; 
and the latter in the more modem portion of the Zend 
Ayesta (the Boundehesch) is made to leap to earth in the 
shape of an adder, and to tempt Meschia and Meschiane/ 
the parents of mankind, apparently in imitation of the story 
of Genesis, wherein an actual serpent (not yet identified 
■with any spiritual |>ower) effects the same mischief. But 
tlie earlier idea of Ahrimanes differs altogether from the 
first idea of batau. The story of the former is briefly this. 
In the most ancient parts of the Zend Avesta, Evil is not 
personified at all: it is spoken of as drucks, "destruction," 
" falsehood,*' against which Ormuzd and good men contend. 
Goodness is understood as a positive thing, and evil as its 
negation. In each rational being there is said to exist 
a good, holy will ; and also its shadow or negative. The 
famous passage supposed to be the inaugural address of 
Zoroaster himself, at the .beginning of his prophetic mission 
(G4tha Ahunavaiti, Yasna 30), shows where the dootnne 
had then advanced. "In the beginning there were twins. 
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the Good and the Base in. thought, word, and deed. Choose 
one of those two spirits. Be good, not base. Ye cannot 
belong to both of them. Ye must choose one, either the 
originator of the worst actions, or the true Holy Spirit. 
Some may choose the hardest lot. Others adore Ahura 
Hasda (Ormuzd) by means of Mthful actions." In 
later ages Angro Mainyus (Ahrimaaes) became a posi- 
tively Evil Being of almost equal power with Ahtira Mazda. 
To him is attributed the creation of all noxious beasts and 
insects, the addition of smoke to fire, of thorns to roses, and 
generally of all evil, &lsehood, and pain to the world. H© 
is the chief of the seven arch-demonSy just as Ahura 
Mazda is the chief of the seven Amschaspands or arch* 
angels; and is lord also of an infinite train of deva%, or fiends, 
beings whom the Yasna says are "nourished by evil-doers/* 
and into whom evil-doers themselves are transformed after 
death. But, great as Alirimanes became in the developed 
Zoroastrian belief, the blessed faith that "somehow, good 
shall be the final goal of ill," never seems to have deserted 
the worshippers of Ormuzd. They held that at the end 
of all thingSi after the final resurrectionj and the three days' 
penance by the wicked in the rivers of molten metal, Ahri- 
manes himself', wiLli all his train of demons, would repent 
and adore Ahura Mazda, and be received into Gorotman 
(paradise). Nay, so important was felt to be this doctrine 
of the final B«8toration of all spiritSi that the assertion of 
it forms a part of the morning prayer which every Parsee 
b bound to use. The charitable hope which Bums was 
thought to commit a sort of blasphemy in breathing in 
Christian Scotland, a few years ago, — that the arch-enemy 
should 

Tak' a thought and men*, 
has thus, it seems, been a part of the religious dafy of 
'*heath^s *' to entertain for about three thousand years. To 
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the pioas Parsee ibe oonception of the final perdition of a 

single spirit, not the restoration of the worst of them, was 
the blasphemous idea. He would have said, that it implied 
the final defeat of the "Great Wise God"; and perhaps would 
Bot have greatly erred in that conclusion. 

But yrhsu the notion of the personality of Ahrimanes had 
hecome eompletei and his power had been extended to the 
whole measure of physical and moral eyil in the world, it 
began to be felt by the ancient Zoroastriaus that their fun- 
damental dogma of the Unity of God, and his supremacy 
over all beings, was endangered. To correct this error, at 
the time of the revival of the faith under the Sassanian 
kings, there began to be heard of a 2ernane Akerene (Time 
without Bounds), the First Cause of both Ormuzd and Ahzi- 
manes. But this conception (though still held by a few 
Parsee teachers) has been shown by recent European students 
of Zend MSS. to be wholly unaup[jorted by the older sacred 
writings, which only describe Ormuzd m existing in "Bound- 
less Time," by no means as derived from it. 

In nearly all respects it will be seen presently that the 
biogntphy of the Jewish Satan contrasts strangely with that 
of the Persian Ahrimanes as above described. When the 
former first makes his appearance on the stage of Hebrew 
thought, it is under the aspect of a talking reptile ; or 
rather the reptile first appears as a botid fide speaking animal, 
such as those of which the folk-lore of all nations is full; 
and not till long ages afterwards was this Serpfnt of Eden 
identified with a supposed angel, having an office somewhat 
analogoua to that performed by the malicious snake. There 
is no trace of a belief in Satan in the patriarchal ages, nor 
during the period immediately succeeding the Exodus and 
the conquest of Canaan. Had the compilers of the Penta- 
teuch and of the Books of Joshua and Judges known of the 
existence of such a being, it is inexplicable why they should 
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have not alluded to him as often as do the Evangelists. 
"Gods of the nations," evil and "lying spirits" they speak 
of, and of those who consult them ; but ,of the Arch-Fiend 
they seem not to have heard a rumour. Oa the contrary^ 
when we first come on definite traces of Satan in Scripture, 
he has not yet assumed such a position at alL His "iall 
like lightning from heaven" no prophet's reverted eye had 
yet beheld. The great poet of the Book of Job saw Satan > 
in his sublime vision, not as a rebel and outcast of paradise, 
but as going in and out of the court of J ehovah with others 
of the sons of God, coming thither to do homage. Nay, 
he imagines him to hold there a certain office as Publio 
Prosecutor; and that he is permitted to descend to earth 
(if we may so speak without irreverence for that glorious 
book) in the character of an "agent provocatif." How 
much of this conception, aud of all the myths which have 
been built on it ever since, we owe to the genius of 
the poet himself — perhaps almost wholly creating the 
character for his artistic purposes, or el89 defining and 
immortalising a vague and temporary phase of Eastern 
thought — can never be known. Long after the days of 
Job, and when the Jews (as Maimonides confesses) had 
acquired their knowledge of the angels from the Persians 
in Babylon, Satan became a " Prince of the Powers of the 
Air," with his train of subordinate archdemona; and the 
story of his rebellion and fall gradually took shapt^. 

When the first Hebrew conception of the Elohim had 
settled into the strict monotheism wherein Jehovah alone 
was adored as the sole 0od of Israel, the theology of the 
age attributed to Him the doing of every act and inspiring 
every thought, both g-ood and bad. Under this ihcocratic 
pragmatismy as the Grermans call it, the Lord " hardens the 
heart of Pharaoh;'' and his "Spirit" comes on Samson, 
and makes him rise and slay forty men, to pay a wager with 
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their spoil. There is obviously, as yet, no question in the 
Hebrew mind whether the act so inspired, be right or wrong, 
worthy or unworthy of Divine guidance. Some of the pur- 
poses of Jehovah are carried out by angels, obedient, spiritual 
messengers, who fly about and visit the patriarchs in visible 
shapes, and drive Saul melancholy mad, and startle the ass 
of Balaam. One of these fulfils the office of Accuser- General 
or ''adversary" {8aian), In the performance of his in* 
vidlousy but as yet apparently loyal and legitimate service, 
this angel grows suspicious and malicious; and we can 
trace, as to him are attributed, a series of acts of enmity 
to the human race in general, and to the liouse of Israel 
in particular (Zechariah iii. 1), the dislike of the Jews to 
him gradually rising, till he is at last made responsible 
for all evil under the . sun. The turning-point of the 
national creed in this matter is most acutely fixed by M. 
B6ville between the dates of the Second Book of Samuel 
and of the First Book of Chronicles. In the former (xxiv. 1) 
tho ill-omened census of David is attributed, according 
to the old theory, to the iuBpiration of Jehovah. "The 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He moved 
David against them to say, Go, number Israel and Judah ; " 
after which He punishes the people by a pestilence for 
David's action. But in the latter book (I Chronicles \ 
zxi. 1), recording the same story, the evil inspiration is 
laid at the door of the Devil, and we are told " Satan stood ' 
up against Israel and provoked David to number tlie 
people ; " after which (verse 7) the sequel, " God was dis- 
pleased with this thing," follows much more easily. 

From the critical moment in which this strange exchange 
of functions took place between Jehovah and Satan, we can 
easily understand how the consciences of the pious Jews 
of the great prophetic age constantly sought refuge from 
the dread mysteries of the order of Providence, by laying 
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more and more the blame of evil on Satan, and thezeby 
relieving their faith in the goodness of Jehovah from too 
severe a strain. Just as, in a previous still less reflective 

epoch, their fathers liad not been disturbed by the attri- 
bution of evil inspirations to the holy Jehovah, so they, 
only a little more advanced, were content (as are millions 
to this hour in Christendom) to attribute such evil to God's 
creature, Satan, without asking whence this incarnate £vit 
derived his nature, or obtained bis power of access to the 
soul. 

The age of the Ajjocryplia, with its intermixture of Persian 
and Alexandrian ideas, saw Satan, or, us the Septuagint call 
him, BIABOLOS, the Slanderer, already robed in. some of 
the borrowed glory of Ah rim an es, and no longer a servant 
of Jehovah, but a rebel banished from those courts of heaven 
wherein the poet of Job beheld him freely entering. He 
now hates God, and labours to injure man, from rebellious 
spite to the Creator. He is at the head of a grand hier- 
archy of evil powers ; the Asmodeus of the Book of Tobit, 
the demon of lust (identified by M. Breal with a similar 
Persian fiend), lieing one of the chief. Death itself is dia- 
oovered to be Satan's wtnrk ; and every inexplieable disease 
— bHndness, dumbness, madness, ^ilepsy, and St. Titus's 
dance — is traced directly to his malignity. Sometimes one 
of his minions, sometimes a legion of them, takes possession 
of a man altogether, and makes him a "demoniac," wliose 
deplorable state only the exorcism of a divinely commissioned 
apostle, or of Messiah himself, can relieve. At the name 
of Jehovah, indeed, the devils tremble and retreat, never 
presuming, like Ahrimanes, to contend face to &ae with 
the Power of Good; and their circle of action is always 
strictly limited by the Divine Will. But the malignity o£ 
the Jewish evil spirits is sharpened by despair, for they 
know that for them await only the eternal fires. 
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Such was pretty nearly the stiite of the Hebrew belief 
tegarding deTils at the time when Ghxiat was bom in 
Faleetine. To his followers, who were anxioos to identify 

him. with the Messiah, liis relations with persons supposed to 
bear in their diseased bodies or minds the special mark of 
Satanic possession, was a matter of paramount importance. 
The ^eesiah could in no way, as they imagined, prove hia 
misiion bo effectually as by constraining the devils to ac- 
knowledge his superior power. Incidents which apparently 
corroborated this supremacy became of more interest 
as " evidences " than all the divine precepts and aflecting 
parahles to which in our day Christians turn to justify their 
faith ; and the road to orthodox belief was diligently paved 
with histories which hrtvp long since become stumbling-blocks 
in the way. Modern liberal Christians have exhausted 
themselves in efibrta to determine whether Christ did or did 
not share the common belief of his countrymen in Satanic 
agency ; the conclusion that he did so being only less painful 
than the opposite horn of the dilemma, that he knomnghj sanc- 
tioned a superstition which he did not share. The reader who 
deufes to see the subject candidly discussed will do well to 
consult the pages of M. lUville. In concluding his remarks 
he urgently reminds us, that if Christ did believe in the 
Devil, he never insists on the doctrine ; that he tells us that 
our evil thoughts "proceed** out of our own hearts, and not 
(as a Rabbin would have taught) from the suggestion of 
Satan ; and that he even calls one of his disciples " Satan " 
when he makes an immoral suggestion ; thus using the term in 
a mevely metaphorical sense as any disbeliever in the doctrine 
^lig^t do now. The same observations apply to St. Paul, 
who avowedly believes in Satan, but who, in his delineation 
of the great straggles of th4 soul, always makes the Flesh, 
not the Devil, the opponent of the spirit of righteousness. 
- During the whole ^ew Testament period, though the devils 
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occupy quadruple the space they did in the older canon, lihey 
are still lingering in the human mind in a half-shadowy 
condition. They are neither visible nor palpable ; and the 

more (^lotesque medisBYal ideas concerning them were yet 
unimagined. It needed another atmosphere to develope such 
monstrous growths out of the spawn as yet hidden. 

The primitive Christians used Satan, chiefly it would seem, 
as a ready-made and easy explanation of everything which 
thwarted their progress or aided their enemies. Tho Roman 
Empire itself was shrewdly suspected of being the kingdom 
of the Devil. All the oracles and miracles of the heathen 
gods were believed to be accomplished directly by the help 
of the evil spirits. In illustration of all tliis M. Revillo 
might have quoted a passage in Tertullian's Apology," 
which, long as it is, I am tempted to introduce, as affording 
_ a general view of the part allotted to the devils in that same 
patristic teaching to which some of our living divines revert 
as the "pure milk of the Word/' which we in our day have 
only to imbibe and be blessed 

"But how from certain angels, corrupted of their own will, a more 
GCwrupt race of demons proceeded is made known in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Their work is the overthrow of man* Wherefore they inflict 
upon the body both sickness and many severe aocidMitey and on the 
soul perforce sudden strange extravagaQoes. Their own subtle and 
alight nature fumkheth to them means of approaching either part of 
man. Much is permitted to the power of spirits, as when some 
working evil in the air blighteth the fruit or grain, and when the 
atmosphere, tainted in some secret way, poureth over -the earth its 
pestilential vapours. They commend the gods to the captive under- 
standings of men, that they may procure lor themselves the food of 
sweet savour and of blood offered to images. [This ide;i, that the 
devils fed on the idol sacrifices, is upheld by Athenagoras, Justii 
Martyr, Chryso8tf)m, firegory Nazianzon, and many others of the 
Fathers.] Every spirit is winged. Whatever is done anywhere they 
know. The councils of God they both snatclied at in the times when 
the prophets were proclaiming them, and now also cull in the readings 
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whidi echo them. Atid to, teking the allotted courses of the Idture^ 
they ape the power while they steal the oxscleB of Qod. Bat in the 
(heathen) oradei^ with what canning do they shape their double mean- 
ings to events ; witness the CrcM^ witness the Pyrrhi ! It was in the 
manner of which I have before spoken that the Pythian god sent back 
the message that a tortoise was being stewed with the flesh of a sheep. 
They had been in a moment to Lydia. .... By dwelling, in the ttr 
' and being near the staxs, they axe able to know the threatening of the 
8kie& They are sorcerers also as regards the cure of sickness. They 
first inflict the disease^ and then prescribe rMnediwL" — TertuUian, 
ApoL i. 2a. 

Such was the world to the primitive Christians; a place 
in which devils exercised every itnagiiiable spiritual and 
physical power, causing at ouce evii thoughts in the miuda 
of men, diseases in their bodies, and blights on their £elda I 
Within and without, from the height of the stars to the 
depths of hell, the umverse was full of these agents of malign 
nity and deception. Truly the days of the Soman Empire 
were bad enough, but this view of human existence in 
them surpasses, for horror, anything that history has told 
us. Nor was it exclusively among the Christians that a 
belief in devils at that time prevailed. Polytheism itself, 
as it became a more moral creed, tended towards a dualism 
previously unknown, and the Magian religion, which found 
a welcome in Rome amid the general Maelstrom of faith, 
added, doubUess, its part to the popularity of the idea of 
evil spirits. Apolluuius of Tyana was as much the enemy 
of demons as any Christian saint of them all ; and lam- 
biiohos^ th^ lofty-minded pioua Egyptian priest, raised-— 

Eros and Anteros at Gadara ; 
like a Catholic exorcist. That strange hybrid between 
the religions of Christ and Zoroaster, Manicheism, became, 
at a very early period, a faith numl)ering thousands of ad- 
herents, and has left to this day its dregs in the sect of 
Yezidis in Persia, who offer distinct worship to Shaitan. 

n 
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Finally, the Talmud, oompiled at this time, affords ample 
evidenoe that the Jewish mind reoeiTed in full the fashion 

of the age. How much the ascetic practices, which 
now also came into vogue, and drove men by hundreds 
crazy with fasting and austerities, abetted the growth of a 
bdief in tempting devils, Asmodeus, Belphegor, and Mam- 
mon, inspirers of Lust, Gluttony, and Avarioe, it is needless 
to point out. St* Anthony's experience was enough to have 
originated the nightmare of diabolic agency, had none such 
ever been heard of before. 

But the most important part played by Satan in the re- 
ligion of the primitive Christians was unquestionably that 
which they assigned to him in the awful drama of the 
Atonement. The original conception of the nature of that 
eyent, as held hy the saints and Fathers of the first cen* 
turies, has been too much overlooked by those who in our 
day discuss its moral character. The "ransom of blood," 
understood commonly in modern times to have been paid 
on Calvary to the justice of God, was taken by the Fathers 
in quite a different sense, namely, as paid in digcbarge of 
the daims of the DeviL St. Lrenfl&us distinctly taught that 
mankind smoe the Pall had become the property of Satan 
in the sense in which slaTos belonged to their masters ; and 
that it would have been unjust for God to rob him of souls 
which belonged to him. Christ, as a perfect man, and 
therefore independent of the iJevil's claims, had offered 
himself as a ransom for the rest of mankind ; and the Devil 
had aooepted the bargain. By-and-by it was observed that 
in this negotiation Satan had made an egregious blunder; 
and Origen candidly admitted that he had been outwitted, 
and had been induced to accept the ransom of Christ's life, 
which the Redeemer had given knowing that he could not 
retain him in hell. This idea (to our minds so shocking), 
of the Devil being the deceived party and Christ the deceiver, 
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was accepted almost vniyenaUy- tbroughout the Church till 

the scholastic theology discarded it in favour of the scheme, 
expounded in Anselm's " Cur Deus Homo," — namely, that 
it was I lie Father's justice, and not the Devil's daimSj which 
were satisfied by tbe sacrifice of Christ. 

But even while the Devil was supposed to have relin- 
quished his infernal rights to human souls, in consideration 
of Christ's blood, he was paradoxically believed to be still 
tempting, and betraying thousands continually to his prisons 
below. The time and care of the saints were principally 
occupied in evading his toils ; and as to si iiners, they were 
altogether his servants. The whole cuUm of Christianity 
assumed a new aspect from this dread Shadow, always in 
the background. Baptism became primarily an exorcism. 
To become a Christian was to "renounce the Devil, his 
pomps, and his works." To be turned out of the Church 
was to he " delivered to Satan." 

Of course the Natural History of Devils oocnpied in- 
telligent minds not a little during this first lleign of Terror. 
The mysterious allusion in Genesis to the '^Sonsof Qod" 
(the Beni £iohim), who " saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair/' furnished sufficient data for an entire 
authoritative Demonogony, to which St. Augustine added 
the touch that at their fall the devils (whose bodies had been 
previously aerial) acquired gross animal forms, subject to all 
carnal passions. This point once established, there followed, 
in the simple order of development, the invention of Incubi 
and Suceubif or devils who haunted sleeping men and 
women ; with other fiends of ill design, like the one who 
seduced St. Victor under the semblance of a young girl 
lost in a wood. Decrees of Councils from the fourth 
century onward begin to notice these perils, and advise 
bishops to look sharply after women who wander about 
at night along with heathen goddesses. The Sabbath of 
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the Brooken was already brewing in the mind of terrified 

Christendom. 

Aa soon as the devils were known to assume visible forms* 
it became naturally a matter of extreme curioaity to deter- 
mine what was their proper ahape and semblance. The 
Father of Lies» of course, was understood to practise Tarioua 
deceptions in this as in every other way ; and his audacity 
in the case of St. Martin went so far as to present himself 
disguised as Christ. But his ordinary working dress, if we 
may so describe it, was at that time merely a domino noii\ 
He was the Angel of Darkness, and as a black figure was 
often seen to escape when heathen temples were oyerthrown 
and idols shattered. It was somewhat later in the course of 
his career ere he adopted the horns and hoo& of the god 
Pan ; and presented himself to Europe under the familiar 
guise wherewith he is identified in our imapnatioiis, and 
wherein the characteristics of the harmless ruminant are 
80 uDscieutifically combined with, the propensities of the 
" Koaring Lion going about seddng whom he may 
doTour." 

The next step, taken in the sixth century, and made by 
8t. Theophilu% was the notable discovery that compacts 

could be made with the Devil. Documents duly signed by 
the hijjh eoutnieiinir jxuiios eouveyed on one side the 
diaWlic promise to give the man riches, power, revenge, or 
whatever else h« desired : and on the other the human 
engagement to submit to the demon's summons of the soul 
to the regions below at a stipulated period. The interest 
of the innumerable tales to which tins brilliant idea 
g:v\T birth ctnitnxi on the acuteness of the man in cheating^ 
the IVvil ai ihe hi^^t nioinont bv some daw in the con- 
tnict» or bv tho intorfonnuv, on Whalf of the sinner, of 
some bencv^oni saint or ot th« Viigtn descending to the 
reecue» 
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Of course the man who, believing in a Power of Evil, 
Yoluutarily accepted such allegiance and bound himself to 
do his will for the sake of some coveted reward, was guilty 
of a moral o^G^nce tantamount (so far as his poor benighted 
mind oould go) to absolute renunciation of all duty and 
religion. There vm such a sin as Bemonolatry, although 
no demon existed to receive the worship. The enormous 
laischicf of tlic popular delusion lay in the fact that it con- 
stantly presented this capital offence of spiritual treason as 
a temptation to all men spurred by passion to seek any of 
the prizes supposed to be attainable by its means. Love, 
jealousy, hate, covetousness, ambition, were naturally ex- 
cited to madness by the idea that their complete gratification 
was always possible; and the wretched being who once 
imagined he had *' sold his soul" of course from that hour 
became desperate and irreclaimable. 

In the Middle Ages we had the doctrine of devils as- 
suming a shape altogether in accordance with the spirit of 
the time. Feudalism, with its accurately ranged orders, was 
matched by corresponding orders in the diabolic realm. Just 
as the barons and knights assembled round the king and 
swore fealty to him, so the sorcerers were believed to assem- 
ble at their Sabbath on the Brocken and to swear allegiauco 
to Satan, l^^ven the favourite sport of the time had its 
parody in the nightly chase of the infernal Wild Huntsman. 
The ceremonies of the Church were trayestied and the Pater 
Koster repeated backwards to worship the BeviL In a word, 
day and night did not rule the naturid world more com* 
pletely than the Church and the Devil filled between them 
the imagination of our fathers. From the thirteenth te the 
fifteenth century the superstition seems to have been at 
its height. Satan had reached the zenith of his grandeur. 
As a specimen of the way in which his doings occupied the 
minds of men, the reader should consult the Idber Bevela-' 
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tionum de Imidiu et Vermtiis Dcemonum adversui HomineSt 
by the Abbot lUchalmus, who flouriahed in 1270. Every- 
thing which happened of a disagreeable sort to this good 
man, from the distractions of his mind at Mass to the nausea 
he felt after eating unwholeBome food, from the false notes of 
hia choir to the coughing fits which interrupted his sermons, 
all was the work of a malicious fiend. "For example^'' says 
he, "when I sit down to read a pious book, the deyils 
manage to make mo immediately feel sleepy. "When I try to 
rouse myself by drawing my hands out of my sleeves they 
bite me like fleas, and so distract my attention/' The busi- 
ness of some devils, he ohaerTeSy is solely to make men ugly, 
and he knows a case wherein a little devil-kin has been 
hanging on a holy man's under Hp for twenty years to make 
it pendent in an unseemly manner. There are as many 
devils, he assures us, round each of us, as there are drops 
of water round a drowning man. "The nses of the sign of 
the cross and of salt are indeed considerable in repelling 
these enemies. When a devil has taken away a monk's 
appetite, it is surprising how eating a little salt with his 
meat will improve it again." Thus, for. 180 ohapters, con* 
tinues this remarkable book of Bevelations, whose popularity, 
like that of the Guhien Legend of Voragine, on the same 
topic, proves sufficiently how far both works were in harmony 
with the feelings of their age. 

Now at last, then, the world was ripe for the terrible 
cruelties to which the belief in Satan led up, and which were 
its logical outcome. Angela de Labar^te, a noble lady, was 
in 1275 burnt at Toulouse as a sorceress — the first of the 
long array of victims to the same superstition, who (accord- 
ing to Gibbon's calculation) exceeded in number in one 
country of Europe alone, and in a single century, all the 
martyrs of the ten Roman persecutions. The dreadful story 
of the witch trials needs not to be told again in these psgea» 
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For three ceaturies they went on, growing more fi cquent, 
and shiftiiiG; their area from one part of Christendom to 
another, till at last every nation, Oatholio and Protestant^ 
had caught the hideous fienz^; and, as we look back over 
the homhle soene, it would seem as if France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, ihe Netherlands, England, and America were, like 
the "Black Country" at night, blazing everywhere witb 
lurid fires, whose fuel was the living flesh of men and 
women and innocent children. 

It was when the witch persecutions had only just com- 
menced in Southern France that Dante drew his portrait 
(dignified in comparison to the demonology of the age) of 
the great 

Imperator del dolotoao regno ; 

and from his descriptions it is probable that the Devil of 
Orcagua and oi the few other Italian painters who con- 
descended to touch him, was derived. But it was when the 
witch, mania was in its fury throughout Europe and America 
that England's great republican poet took on .himself the 
astounding task of rehabilitating the celestial vebel. The 
grotesque fiend of the popular imagination, transformed 
into the magnificent Lucifer of Paradise Lost, was a stroke 
of poetic fancy which perhaps even Milton would scarcely 
have dared had not St. Avitus of Yienne preceded him on 
the same track.^ Be this as it may,, his snoceas was equal 
to his boldness, and it may be fairly said that from his time 
we have had at least two Devils in English imagination. 

^ The resemblance between this Saint's old Latin poem, T)e Initio Mundi and the 
raradise Lost of Milton, both as regards plot, characters, and even long parallel 
passages, has been recently brought to light by an American critic, Todd, in Mb 
Ingmrp into the of Pmr«dk$ £o$tf betti^ tiiat h» had nevw read St Avitiu. 
He says, ''Mr. fiowle, in his catalogue of poets who have treated Milton's subject, 
mentions Alcinus Avitus, Archbishop of Vienna (!), who wrote a poem in Latin 
hexameters, J/g Initio Mundi, but offers little else respecting it. Possibly some 
of tlie waitmenti and ei^reasioiiB in thia poem migbt arrest flie attention of 
KiUoiL*'— Mf a MUtm, vol. L p. 60. 
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One is the semi-ridioulous MedisBval DctO, the "Old Nick/' 

or xMuc kle-horned Clootie," with the aspect of Pan and 
a disposit ion which, although malicious and cunning, is yet 
easily liable to be cheated and outwitted by ordinary mortals. 
The other is the superb Miltonio Lucifer, whose blasted form 
of archangel mined ** the pencil of Ary Schefier can 
scarcely render grand enough for our ideal ; and who, 
instead of contending with downs in ignoble trial of wits, 
is the very incarnation of giant Pride, the mighty rebellious 
Will which prefers 

** Rather to reign in hell than senre in heaven ! 

This latter and nobler Devil has indeed so impressed him- 
self on the minds of all eoltivated Englishmen that he is 
almost universally accepted by us as the true Biblical Satan ; 
' and what we have learned from Milton is so jumhled with 

what we have learned froin the Bible, that nine out of ten 
amongst us would probably, on sudden inquiry, unhesitat- 
ingly answer that there exists Scriptural authority for a 
whole series of mjrths for which our English poet is alone 
responsible. As we have now seen, the Old Testament 
Satan really afforded only a hint of the Miltonic Lucifer ; 
while the New Testament Beelzebub bore scarcely any 
resemblance to him whatever. 

Lastly, as the Devil took his place in the masterpieces 
of Hebrew, Italian, and English literature, so, in the begin- 
niiig of our own age, he re-appeared once more in the great 
poem of Germany. And what a true modern Devil is Mephia- 
topheles ! His creator foresaw that, at least for the current 
century, not Cruelty, not Malice, not Falsehood, not Pride, 
would be the great evil of the world, but — ^the Xuoamate 
Sneer. 

When the flames of the witch persecutions at length died 
away (no longer ago.than in 1781 in Spain, and in 1783 in 
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Switzerland), and the world began to breathe Again after 
its dream of terror and cruelty, it became evident that the 
Devil had lost muck of his intimidating power, nationalism 
was advancing, not only in the realm of theology, but of 
medicine, physiology, and psychology. The wild and base* 
' less notions which did duty for science b^ore the age of 
Bacon faded gradually away, and men began to see things 
in the ligiii of coraraon day, and not of a hundred will-o'- 
the-wisps of unreclaimed fancy. The Beformation had 
laid the train of thought which is even now exploding, 
one after another, all the strongholds of superstition. The 
inkstand which Luther threw at the Devil at Wartburg 
proved to be a true prophetic symbol, for the black fluid 
has done more to extinguish the powers of daikness than ull 
the holy water of the sainfs. Experience proves that as 
religion becomes more spiritual, in the true sense of the 
word, the belief in " spirits," good, bad, or indi£Eerent, 
invariably evaporates.- Such beings are the creations, not 
of Faith, not of reliance on the intuitions of conscience and 
the religious sentiment, but, on the contrary, of a carnal 
and materialistic mind, which seeks assurance of supernal 
things through the evidence of* the 1 h1 ly senses, and uses 
mechanical means for obtaining spiiituai ends. In pro- 
portion as the priesthood resigns its pretensions to work 
sacramental miracles, so far prayer and exhortation take 
the place of exorcisms and incantations. As the Divine 
Power beobmes recognized in the ordinary course of 
nature, and is no longer sought exclusively in the realm 
of miracle and prodigy, so the whole world of spirit- 
marvels is pushed farther back out of tlic ^^ath of thought. 
Of course the Devil and his doings are the very first to 
undergo the influence of this silent rising of the intellectual 
tide. Even for those who still believe in his existence he 
has dwindled into an invisible and impalpable being, whose 
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suggestions are made only in the heart, and not through 
external malific artifices ; and whose influence must be com- 
bated, not by charms and exorcisms, but by moral eflbrts and 
prayers. In a word, the Devil is dying out. 

Does there remain no lesson to ns from all this chain 
of error after error which for so many centunes has fet* 
tered our race P What has been the principle in human 
nature on which this belief has &stened| and by whose 
energy it must have been supported so long P Is it the 
need laid on us to find some explanation of all the evil we 
behold within and around us in creation? M. R^ville thinks 
this cannot be so, because the myth of Satan offers no logical 
solution of the problem at all, but rather adds new difficulties 
thereto. But is he right in arguing that because the story 
of the Devil ought not to satisfy a troubled mind, it is 
therefore a hxit that it has not satisfied thousands for twenty 
centuries? It is a matter of hourly astonislunent to any 
one who earnestly contemplates the religion of his iellows to 
observe how small a part logic plays in it, and how readily 
men are put off with answers to inquiries which are no 
answers at all. The "schemes of salvation/' for example^ 
which are commonly announeed as vindications of the Divine 
justice, and are popularly accepted as such, — ^what are they 
but vindications of then authors' incapacity to understand 
the rudiments even of human equity ? It would seem 
nowise more improbable that our ancestors should have taken 
the myth of Satan as a satisfactory account of the origin 
of evil, than that millions in our day should take other 
parts of the same theobgy as affording satisfiMstory views 
of the goodness of Gk)d. 

We have seen in this sketch a gradual rising of the moral 
sense of mankind in reference to the source of evil. In the 
earliest stage of all, and long before Hebrew thought had 
reached the level whereon the Book of Genesis was written. 
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there was no counoxioii between religion, and morality ; for 
tke gods of aavages have no moral attributes, and are merely 
unseen Powers imbued with all the passions of the savage 
himself. By degrees, and as soon as the moral law begins 
(0 make itself felt in the yet half-brutal human soul, ihe idea 
that the higher powers approve such virtues as man yet 
perceives, and punish his crimes, dawns on the understand- 
ing. When he has reached tlio development of a Greek of 
the days of Hesiod he has become well assured that — 

Jove's aH-sedng and all-knowing eye 
Beholds at (Measure things that hidden Ue^ 
Pierces the walls which gixd the dtj in, 
And, on the seat of judgment, blasts the sin.** 

And this although, at the same moment, this justice- 
vindicating Zeu8 is believed to be himself capable of what 
at a further stage are recognized as atrocious crimes. At the 
far higher moral stand-point of the author of the Elohistic 
fragment of Genesis, the Elohim are recognized as holy ; but 
there is no sense yet, or even in the later writers of the 
Pentateuch, that God may not consistently tempt men to sin 
or "harden the hearts" of kings, and prompt all manner 
of injustice. As we have noticed above, this very impurfect 
conception changes between the dates of the Book of Samuel 
and of Chronicles. Evil inspirations could no longer be 
suffered to be attributed directly to Jehovah. His servant 
Satan must whisper them in the ear of David. Then, as 
the next step, the Satan who effects such mischief can be no 
longer recognized as the servant of God. He must be a 
rebel against Jehovah, and his evil work must be done, not 
by His behest, but in opposition to Him. At this point of 
advance, it would seem, the human mind stopped for about 
twenty-six centuries. It was trapped, in fact, in a sort of 
theologic evU de sae; for, as God was recognized as Creator 
of all things. He must needs, it was clear, have heen Satan's 
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Oieator also. No further separation could be made on the 
Hebrew basis, between the powers of good and evil, than to 
allege that the latter, tliough made originally by God, had 
ia remotest time rebelled against and opposed Him. The 
questions how and why an All-fereeeeing Being created this 
foe to Himself and his creatuxesi and an Omnipotent One 
granted him the necessary powers for carrying on his rebel- 
lion, were either never thought of, or they were soon laid 
aside as unanswerable. Evil exislod, and the Devil caused 
it. That was all that was kuowu on the subject. It was 
some satisfaction, at least, to be sure that the earth rested 
on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, even 
though nobody could conjecture on what the tortoise might 
stand. 

Now, in our day, we have come at last to be forced to 

look into this tremendous problem a little more deeply. 
"\\ iiii the disappearance of the Devil, the plain and hideous 
fact of the existence of evil is left staring us in the face. 
God help us to make the next great step safely I Is it too 
presumptuous to surmise that its direction will prove to be 
that of a retrocession from the arrogant dogmatism which 
has caused us, first, to give to the Divine Might the name 
of ** Omnipotence," because, forsooth, we know nothing of 
its bounds or conditions ; and then, secondly, to argue back 
from that purely arbitrary metaphysical term, that He 
could do this or that, if it so pleased Him, since He is 
** Omnipotent " ? Who has given us to know that God is 
absolutely able to do everything f The simple proposition 
(which it might seem the blindest could not have overlooked) 
that no conceivable power, of whatever magnitude, can pos- 
sibly include contradictions, might have taught us more 
modesty than we have hitherto shown in scanning the order 
of providence. When we have thoroughly taken in the idea 
that God could not make, twice two five, nor the three 
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angles of a triangle more tban two rigbt angles ; tlien we 
may begin to ask onrselyes, May not contradictions equally 

great, for all we can know, lie in the way of every removal 
of evil which we would fain demand at tlie Lands of the 
Lord P And may not the accomplishment of the highest 
of all possible good, the training to virtue of finite spirits* 
be as incompatible with a thomless and sinless wori,d as 
would be the making of a circle and a triangle baling tbe 
same mathematical properties ? 

rhilosophically considered, the error on which the doc- 
trine of the existence of a Devil ia ibunded is precisely 
the same as that into which Aristotle fell when he treated 
Lightness and Coldness as positives* instead of merely as 
the negations of weight and heat. We are all prone to make 
the same mistake, even as regards our own natures, and to 
talk as if our lower, blind, and animal part were something 
more than that Negative mind (Akomano) which Zoroaster 
named it. To call our passions inspirations of devilii, and 
treat our lower nature as the Devil's realm, and our delin- 
quencies as cases of his victory and possession, is, of course, 
the next error, and the most natural one in the world ; just 
as it is natural to speak of cold "causing" water to freeze, 
and of night being the " dominion of Darkness." But as 
physical science repudiates the latter phrases, so must our 
theology henceforth renounce the former. And in the 
highest region of our conceptions the same principle must 
hold. We speak of God as a Person, because we are 
compelled to believe that, between the only alternatives 
conceivable to ns — personality and impersonality — person- 
ality is the highest, and, therefore, that G-od is personaL 
But for the very same reason that we attribute to Him 
positive and personal existence, we are bound to deny the 
same to His antithesis. Whatever other explanation may 
or may not be found for the existence of pain and sin, it 
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is impoBsiUe tiiat it can be other than, impersonal aad 
negative. The Black Sun imagined by the noTeUst, whose 

rays were streams of darkness and frost, was not a more 
Tinscientifio conception than tliat of a mighty intelligent 
Will, wholly evil, as God is wholly good.^ 

* Wliil^ the pffiient TolmiM hu been paesmg through the prai, Lozd Lyttdton 

has published the second scries of his Ephemera, in which he docs roe the honour 
to devote an article to the refutation of the present Essay. Lord Lyttelton says 
that the reason why the theory I advocate (that of the non-existence of a Devil) 
ought to be retlsted, is the general one that **ibToed and peeuliar confltrnctiooi 
of Scripture are ineaqndient.'* In the same week the Duke of Somerstt has 
published his c?say on Chrt'sffan Theology and Modern Scrj-'irism, and therein 
describes the " Grst difficulty" in the way of accepting the autliority of the Bible 
to be, the presence thureia uf the doctrine of devils and diabolic posiseiiiiiun. 
**The educated Ptotestant,** he obaerres, **no longer bdieves what the Evan* 
gelisti believed and affirmed" (p. 17). I can only reply to Lord [.yttelton's 
courteous criticism by observing tliat, in writing my Essny, T had much more in 
my thoughts such a view of the matter as that of the Duke of Somerset, than 
the remotest intention to introdnoe " a Ibrocd and peouUar canstTaction of Scn|^ 
ture.*' I rejoice to find tiiat even ao decided an adTorsafy as Lord Lyttdtmi 
will go with me so far as to treat the eternity of future punishment and the 
final restoration of the Devil as open questions; while he appears to agree with 
Mr. Brookfield in denying the materiality, though not the personality, of the 
being in question. Uay I ventuie to remark that there ave coatroveiriea va. 
whieh, when our opponent is willing to go with us a uil^ we may hopc^ ere 
long, to find bim eontented to go with us twain f 
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AitciBNT History, it lias been well said, tends continually 

more to become the History, not of Facts, but of Opinions 
and Sentimente. What actually occurred at any given time 
and place, what deeds were done, what words were spoken, 
what were the characters of the actors of each scene, grows 
ever more doubtful as we are enabled to check one narrative 
by another ; or to apply to the antique chronicle the rules 
by which we determine the value of modem evidence. But 
on the other hand, the common Belief of contempoirc \ and 
succeeding generations concerning those doubtful tlnngs said 
and done, and the feelings, whether of admiration or of 
contempt, wherewith they regarded the actors and speakers, 
are matters very plainly revealed to us, and afford to the 
student of human nature his best and safest materials. 

In proportion as such a view of the proper scope of 
ancient history becomes recognized, and books are written 
more carefully collating and delicately weighing the indices 
of opinion and feeling, and expending less time in disquisi- 
tions over irrecoverable details of £EUSts, it may be hoped 
that there will arise for us quite a new aspect of the old 
world. We shall live again — ^not with the few who acted 
its great dramas of war and conquest, but with the many ^ 

^ Tree and Serpent Worship^ By James Fergusaon, F.B.S. London: India 
Huseum. 4to. pp. 217. 
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who looked on at them at lesser or further distance, and 
felt their hearts beat, like our own, with triumph and regret, 
love and detestation. We shall learn, not what Theseus and 

Regains did, but what were the types of character which 
the whole Greek and Boman nations set up as their ideals. 
We shall acquire a true knowledge, not of the History of 
the Six Days of Creation or of the Exodus, but of what the 
Hebrews in the time of their kings believed about the origin 
of the world and the early migrations of their race. We 
shall be able to satisfy ourselves, not of the incidents of 
that wondrous story over which Strauss and his critics may 
wrangle for ever, but of what the writer of each Gospel 
and each Epistle, the men of the apostolic age^ and the men 
of the patristio ages, successively thought and felt about ita 
great subject. 

To this newer form of historical research, the contributions 
which pour in on all sides, regarding the ancient creeds of 
the world, are especially valuable. Already the difference 

between our views and those whicli even well-informed and 
liberal men entertained twenty years ago, on the whole 
subject of comparative theology, is enormous ; and as the 
various pieces of the puzzle are put together, the place for 
each new acquisition appears easier to find, till by degreee 
the hope of a not wholly incomplete "Philosophy of All 
Religions" comes into view. Nor are those grander and 
more complete Rystems which may deserve properly to 
be classed as Religions alone useful for such a purpose. 
Between a great body, such as the Christian or the Brah- 
minical, with its organized Hierarchy, and Canonical Books^ 
and those minor beliefs and superstitions which have pre* 
vailed in less formal shape over the world, there are many 
degrees of importance, down to the fairy tales and folk-lore 
which our fathers banished to the nurserv, but which the 
scholars of our generation find nowise unworthy of notice ; 
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and which certainly formed during the ^fiddh^ Agos a sort 
of secondary popular rcligiou in Europe. Few pmblems 
are more curious than the rise and the distribution of these 
inveriebrate oroeds (if we may so deeoribe them) over the 
globe. The short and easy method of our ikthers which 
derived them all out of that very capacious reccptaclo, 
Noah'a Ark, will hardly serve our turn ^tter now than in 
the case of the beasts and plants of South Ararrica and 
New Zealand. reiliaps, as our zoologists and botuiiibta 
have discovered that in geology lies the key to their secrets, 
and that the distribution of the fauna and flora is every- 
where the monument of the changes of land and sea in fkr 
off epochs, so the myths and emblems which we likewise 
find scattered apparently so unaccountably, may finally be 
all alHliated to the races of men among' whom they originally 
sprung, and who as aborigines or conquerors havo dwelt in 
the localities where they flourish. As Heraldry has been 
often the clue to Genealogy, so may fables and fonns of 
worship, often of the lightest or the rudest kind, afford 
hints of incalculable value in aiding the philologist and 
the ethnologist to track out the various branches of the 
human family in their wandering^i over the globe. How 
it is that during all their joumeyinfrs ihvf¥i heirlooms of 
ftmcy never seem to drop ; how ihay enciuro through HUiMnH' 
sive religious conversions and reformations, springing up 
like wild flowers a£ter the ploogh has turned again and 
again the groand ihey live in, — is a tnanrel of psychology* 
We camiot explain it; we can only note the iact that while 
•* marble may moulder, roonaments decay," while some of 
the liOuiegt ■vrork^ of ibe hiirxian rnind havr; }H^n d<-*>troyed 
in the conflagratiou of hbtara^h, wiiil<5 i^MUii, picluic^, 
statues, which gold cooid not purchabe now, hava die* 
appeared out oi the treasure* house of humanity for ever, 
these mere idle ei^entilionS) these playful iauy h^^eodM, 

it 
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these gossamer threads of thought, float on for ever in the 
very air we breathe. The Jupiter of Phidias has long been 
dust, but- the story of Llewellyn's dog is still told from 
the Himalayas ta Snowdon, and will be told while the Aryan 
taoe attrriTes upon 4ihe globe*^ 

Obscare fonnB of religion and crade superstitioiua beliefb 
and observances ha^e in them both the general antiqaarian 
interests of this curious order of wild-iiower myths, and 
also the special theological value of disclosing us the 
first feeble stirrings of the religious sentiment, the half- 
bliod feeling after God if baply they might find him," 
of yet infant nations, conscious of want and dependence, 
and dimly conscious also of an unseen Power on whom they 
depend. The instinct which makes the tendril of the vine 
creep up the stem of the oak, uud its roots slioot throuprh 
the dark soil towards the water, — even so blind and uncoii- 
. Bcious seem these first religious impulses of man. Among 
them, therefore, the true principles of science call upon us 
to look for the simple elements of those sentiments which 
haTe long since become complex and conventional. And 
they afford us more than such a field for study ; they give us 
by their mere existence the reassuring proof thai Ileligiou 
is not a matter primarily of ideas, but of Sentiments ; and 
that Sentiments are permanent in human nature, while the 
Ideas in which they clothe themsdveSi the fashions of their 
intellectual garments, for ever change. The first shape which 
each sentiment assumes as it passes out of the world of feeling 
into the world of thought — a shape gross in the lower race, the 
Scythian, the Negro, the Australian ; finer and more delicate 
in the higher, the Greek, the Persian, or the Jew, — that Idea 
is by degrees worn out, to be replaced by another. But the 
feeling which originated it, though constantly* developed 

* See the wonderful collection of these tales iu Baring-Gould's Curiom Mj/thi 
9/ ih$ MmU Agm, 
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and exalted, is never lost. The " coBservation of force*' 
holds as true of Kuman Sentiment as of any physical agent. 
The sweeping away of old religious Ideas (which Gomte would 
haye us think equivalent to the sweeping away of Eeligion), 
is in fact quite an opposite process. It is the periodical 
clearance of a mass of mental rubbish which has become a 
burden and a stoppage, and the opening of free space for 
new development, not of ideas absolutely true, yet of ide^is 
relatively nearer to truth than those which preceded them. 
The cycles of religious revolutioni the secular outbursts of 
apparently the most desolating Doubt, are but the new 
births of Beligion. The serpent casts its outgrown scales, 
and renews its immortal youth ; the phoenix rises fresh- 
plumed from its pyre. 

A large contribution to our knowledge of these cruder 
religions of the world, these stirrings of the religious 
sentiment among the inferior races of mankind, has been 
made in the splendid book which I now purpose to review. 

Mr. Fergusson is the Murchison of a new Siluria ; he 
has traced out and described a buried world, underlying 
all the continents of the present globe. The subject 
is almost new in his hands. The share which the wor- 
ship of Serpents and Trees has had in universal prime- 
val history has probably attracted the passing thoughts of 
scarcely a dozen living scholars; and certainly the vast 
extension of it, which our author exhibits, is altogether 
a fresh discovery. I think I >shuil liardlv wronnr mv readers 
if I assert that even such as have taken interest in compara- 
tive mythology will find these researches open to them a 
flood of new ideas. For the majority of us, were we to 
follow Gibbon's advice, and before beginning to read, go 
over in our minds during a country walk all that we have 
already learned touching the theme of this book, it is to 
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he feared that a Tery abort excursion indoed would suffioe 

for our purpose. " There were the serpents of Eden and of 
Moses ; and yl'sciilapius' serpents ; and there was the sect 
of Gnostics called Opliites, becautse they worshipped ser- 
pents ; and the idols of Vishnu have generally got serpents 
twisted about them ; and in the Norse mythology there was 
the great Midgard serpent. Then for Tree-worship there 
was the Norse Yggdrasil ; and the Tree of Life and Enow* 
ledge in Eden ; and Apollo's lianrel, and Minerva's Olive ; 
and tlio Oaks of Dodona, and the 'groves* mentioned in 
the Bible ; and it is said tlie Druids worshipped Hcsus 
under the form of an oak, and cut the Diistletoe at Yule- 
tide — ^a practice not yet exploded in £ngland.'* That is, I 
venture to think, not a very unfair summary of the amount 
of knowledge possessed by nine out of ten *' general readers ** 
about the matters on which Mr. Fergusson has given us 
a magnificent quarto volume. Wishing that some hydraulic 
press could be invented to enable weak reviewers to condense 
into magazine articles such masaes of facta, I shall do my 
best to present the more salient conclusions of a work whose 
oostUnesa necessarily limits its circulation, and of which 
therefore an analysis will be generally more desired than 
a critique. ' 

My first remark must be that the way in which the book 
is compiled is itself unusual. Such works mostly seem to 
have their origin in a theory of some sort which has oc- 
curred to a philosopher in his study. Anxious to bring it 
forth to the world, he makes a nest for it of a reasonable 
quantity of sticks and straws, collected wherever he oan 
find any suitable to his purpose; and then sits down and 
broods over it till it comes out full fledged in a goodly 
octavo. The present tome has apparently taken shape in 
quite a different manner. Mr. Fergusson having found a 
quantity of sculptures bearing traces of a curious extinct 
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religion, first set about studying them aocurately, draw- 
ing from tliem sundry inferences, and illustrating them by 
parallels taken from history and arclioeology ; all very ranch, 
as a geologist who huds the track of a foot in the sandstone, 
by degress obtains a pretty distinct idea of the long lost 
beast which left it there uncounted ages ago. As Mr, 
Fergnsson has not had the pretension to start with the 
statement of any large generalization^ the reader — and more 
especially the reviewer — ^misses that easy synthesis which 
at once saves Liui the labour of careful perusal and enables 
him to assert, with dogmaiidm equal to that of the author, 
that he does, or does not, agree with his conclusions. There 
is nothing for the student of Tree and Serpent Worship to 
do but to read the book all through carefully ; and when 
he has done so, and perceived all the stores of information 
which are brought together in its construction, he will prob- 
ably be more incliued to admire the author's modest way 
of putting forth tlic few hypotheses he ventures upon, than 
to presume hastily to contradict him. 

The two idolatries of Trees and of Serpents, seem to have 
been nearly always allied and co-ezistent. Sometimes the 
worship of Trees was most prominent, sometimes that of 

Serpents, but it is rare to find the one altogether dissevered 
from the other. In many cases the reh'g-ion was a well-defined 
latria of living Serpents kept in temples erected for them ; 
and of Trees held as objects of direct worship and laden 
with gifts. In other eases, the serpents and trees were 
merely honoured in subsidiary manner, with a sort of 
dulia, while higher gods received more direct and formal 
worship. 

The origin of both Tree and Serpent Worship ^tr. 
Pergusson finds very simply in the natural qualities of both 
objects. We are not called upon by him either to identify 
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the etymologieB of Fire aud Serpent; or to look on the 
latter as the types of the former ; nor yet does he ask us to 
see that the Serpent means the ''Sun," and a Tree the 
**Moon," or wrm; or "Heavens/* or the **Dawn,'* or 

any other astronomical phenomenon whatever. "With all 
their poetry and all their usefulness," ho says, ** we can 
hardly feel astonished that the primitive races of mankind 
should have considered Trees as the choicest gift of the 
gods, or helieved that their spirits still delighted to dwell 
amongst the branches or spoke oracles through the nistUng 
, of their leaves. Nor is the worship of the Serpent so 
strange a3 it might aL iii'st siglit appear." As old Sanchon- 
iathon remarked, "The serpent alone of all animals, without 
legs or arms, or the usual appliances for locomotion, still 
moves with singular celerity. He periodically casts his 
skin, and by that process, as the ancients fabled, renews his 
youth. Thus, too» a serpent can exist for an indefinite time 
without food or hunger." 

Strangely enough to our apprehension this honour of the 
serpent was not one mainly of fear but of love : 

Although fear might seem to aooount for the prevalence of the 
worship, on looking closely at it, we are struck with phenomena <rf 
a totally different character. When we first meet Serpent worship^ 
either in the wildemm of Sinai, the groves of Epidaurus, or in the 
Samiatian huts, the serpent is always the Agathodaemon, the hringer 
of health and good fortune. He is the toachcr of wisdom, the oracle 
of future events. His worship may have originated in fear, but long 
before we became acquainted with it, it had piij^-sed to the ojiposite 
extreuie among its votaries. Any evil that ever was spoken of the 
serpent came from those who were outside the i)ale, and wore trying to 
depreciate what they considered as an accursed superstition. 

May we not add that the idolatry of Trees and Seipents, 
like other idolatries* must have always involved some vague 
conception of a beneficent Spirit represented by, or, at most, 

enshrined in, the idol ? The worship of reptiles aud vege- 
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tables 09 mtoh can never have really ooooried among man- 
kind; any more than tbe worabip of a marble statue of 
Apollo or a wooden one of the Madoana a% a statue and 

liothins- more. 

The races of men among whom Tree and Serpent woraliip 
prevailed were not at any time either the Aryans or Semites, 
Hie Touraniana, undoubtedly, were its great supporters ; so 
much so, that Kr. Fergosson thinks himself justified in 
arguing backward from any distinct symptom of such 
worship, to the existence^ in the same age and country, of a 
considerable Touranian or, at all events, inferior population 
underlying the Aryan or Semitic conquerors. Thus the 
Serpent £/w/i« of the Jews he attributes to the Canaanitea; 
and that of the Greeks to the Pelasgi, whom he considers as 
Touraniansy and imagines to have survived and carried down 
their traditions after the return to Greece of the descendants 
of Hercules (the Serpent-slayer, conqueror of Serpent- 
worshippers), even to the latest ages of Grreek civilization. 
In any case it appears that new and valuable hints for tho 
historian and ethnologist will hereafter be found in following 
out this " trail of the serpent " in the literature, the ooins^ 
and the sculptures of the ancient world. 

A curious circumstance connected with Serpent worship is 
its apparently arbitrary alliance with the practice of Human 
Sacrifices. Mr. Fergusson considers it to be established that 
wherever human sacrifices existed there also was the Serpent 
an object of worship ; and where they have been most fre- 
quent and terrible, as in Hezico and Dahomey, there also 
has serpent worship been the typical form of the popular 
religion. Nevertheless, no direct connexion between the two 
things is traceable. "No human sacrifice was anywhere 
made to propitiate the serpent, nor was it ever pretended 
that any human victim was ever devoured by the snake-god.'* 
And, though the sacrifices are never found without the 
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serpent worship, the serpent wozship has often largely pre- 
vailed without the sacrifices. 

Before commencing the description of Serpent Worship 
and its monuments in India, which form the great suhstance 

of his book, Mr. Fergueson takes a rapid survey of the traces 
left by the same cultus all over the world. The amount of 
information condensed into these fifty quarto pages is very 
remarkable^ and it would be vain to attempt to give any 
fair r^sum^ of it in still smaller compass. I^evertheleas, I 
must endeavour to state the outlines of his conelnsions. 

Dahomey is the present chief seat of Serpent worship, 
where it is now practked with more completeness than any- 
where else, and where this most ancient of idolatries may 
probably have remained from the earliest times almost un- 
changed. And as the student of the new science of Pre* 
historic ArchsDology goes to the savages of Polynesia and 
Greenland to understand the meaning and use of the stone 
and bronze weapons he finds in the lacustrine dwellings of 
Switzeiland, SO the tjiiident of the pre-historic religion 
of Serpent worship will certainly do well to examine in 
Dahomey its yet survivincr barbarities. The chief God of 
the national triad is the Serpent ; the second the Tree-God ; 
and the third the Ocean. *' The first, called Danh gbwe, is 
esteemed the Supreme Bliss and General €k>od." He has a 
thousand female votaries and is worshipped with all the 
splendour his savage people can afford. The "customs" of 
Daliumey witli their sacritices of 500 or GOU victims at the 
death of a king, or of 30 or 40 as an annual slaughter to 
the honour of ancestors, are here seen in that unaccountable 
connexion with a worship of which they form no part, of 
which I have spoken above. 

In America^ there is a whole world of ardhseological 
interest waiting for investigation. The mounds of Ohio and 
Iowa haye been declared to be serpent images 1000 feet long. 
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The ruined temples of Mexico and the brief mention which 
the Spanish historians deigned to give of the diabolic religion 
of their enemies, open out a most curious problem. Was 
Serpent worship indigenous in the western continent, and 
did haman nature here, as so often elsewhere, seem to re* 
produce for ever the same ideas P Or, does the legend of 
Quetzal-coed, — ^the Feathered 8erpmt bom of a Virgin, the 
Lycurgus and Bacchus of Central America, who came from 
some unknown land like Manco Capac of Peru, and returned 
thither, having civilized Anahuac — point to a couuexion in 
long past years between America and the further India 
where, at the date assigned to Qnetzal-coatl, Serpent worship 
was in its glory P Mr. Fergusson seems to incline to the 
last suggestion, yet candidly admits that the fact that all 
American S^ent worship was that of the native noadooi 
Ilattlesnake, argues against the Indian hypothesis. 

lieturning to the old world, where Mr. Fergusson bpgins 
his survey, we find Egypt with only a "fractional part" of 
its great theology occupied by eitlier trec» or serpents.^ 

In QreeoBf aa already remarked, the frequent treoes of 
both wozahips, very looeely connected with the Olympian 
mythology, forces us to suppose that we have here an 
instance of the religions of two distinct races intermingled ; 
the lower cropping up through the higher like weeds in a 
oomheld. xSot to dwell on the numerous earlier myths 
regarding ISerpents, the Pythons and Hydras, Echidna and 
the Dragon of tiie Garden of the Hesperides (the 6bedc 
connteriiaxt of ibe Hebiew Serpent of the Tree of lifSs in 
Eden), tiim appear actually in bistorie times tiie Serpent 
kept in the Krechtbeum, whose escape warned the Athenians 

^ A Ic^iva^A fri':Tid has favourt-d m'? mth »ome notes U'r;'!!,-]/ \o (-Low tLut Mr. 
Fer^russr^D, \u Uu0 ^axl e^hnjiwr, kae not done juBtiee to tk« esteut *A b^pettt 
woraliip aiid Serpent ha&oor la E^jpt. He K«ms, espwMlj, to Lave overlooked 
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to fly from the Peraians ; and the serpents of iEscukpins at 
Epidaunts, which the Boman Senate sent an embassy to 

obiuin. The liitter incident indeed will form one of the 
most ustoiiiyliing in that future ITistory of r>[}iiiion of 
which I have spoken. The facts are stated by Livy (x. 47), 
Valerius IMaximus (i. 8, 2), and Aurelitts Victor (xxii. 1) ; 
while Ovid devotes a long poem (Met. zt. 5) to their embel- 
lishment. A plague, it seems, ravaged Bome, and in the year 
of the city 462 — ^more than a century, be it remembered, after 
Socrates, two generations after Plato ~ a living Serpent was 
solemjily fetched from Greece to Italy, and received with divine 
honours on the banks of the Tiber by the Senate and People 
of Home 2 Of course, on the advent of the sacred reptile 
the plague was stayed " ; and ^sculapius received in Italy 
the thanksgivings which, according to the Book of Numbers, 
were offered on a strangely similar occasion in the Arabian 
Desert to Jehovah. From this time a Serpent, portrayed 
in a conventional attitude, was in the Roman world the 
recognized type of a sacred place ; and the Epidaurian 
serpents, as Fausanias tells, held their place among the gods 
of Greece till long after the age of Christ. 

Nor did the twin-idolatry of Trees £eu1 to find its place 
in the hospitable pantheon of Ghceece. When Minerva 
contended with Neptune for the patronage of Athens (an 
event which Phidias did not disdain to commemorate in the 
magnificent western pediment of the Partlienon, now in 
the British Museum) she created the Olive Tree to match 
Neptune's gift of the Horse, and planted this her Tree of 
Knowledge on the Acropolis, committing it to the care of the 
Serpent-god, Erichthoniuis. The Erechtheum, whose ruins 
stOl form the loveliest Ionic temple in the world, was built 
over the spot, and the Olive stood, as Fergusson believes, 
in the beautiful portion of the Pandroseum which is sup- 
ported by Caryatids, — an hypothesis jQiurly accounting for 
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the Jutlierto uie]q»lioable form of that gm of aroliiteotiire. 
BeQeatb, m a cell adjoining tiie well of Neptune^ Hyed 
tlie Serpent, whose actual reptilian existence sdems proved 
by the feet mentioned by Herodotus (viii. 41), that when 
the Persians approached Athens, the Serpent was an- 
nounced to have refused its food and fled; whereupon the 
people at lengtli quitted their city in dequdr, as warned by 
their tutelary deity. 

The Oak, or rathor grove of oaks^ at Bodona, was always 
attributed by tradidon to the planting of Pelasgi, and 
existed till the time of Gonstantine ; a period of at least ' 
two thousand years. The oracle which spoke therein was 
said to come from the sacred pigeons rustling among the 
leaves, and from bells with which the branches were hung. 
No temple existed there ; the grove itself was the sacred 
place. Again, the laurel of ApoUo at Delphi was as sacred 
as the oak of Dodona. TJnder its shade the Python took 
refuge ; one oombinBtion more of Tree and Serpent. 

Til ancient liaJij the Eiiuscan relics preserve no memorial 
of tlie kind we are seeking. But at Lanuvium, sixteen 
miles from Rome, was a dark grove sacred to Juno; and 
near it the abode of a great serpent, the oracle of female 
chastity. In later ages we find Persins speaking of the 
custooi above mentioned of painting certain conventional 
figores of serpents on walls, to indicate the sanctity of the 
spot ; a practice of which there are several exainpkvs at 
Hcrculancum and Pompeii. Most surprising of all, however, 
are the legends of Romans and Greeks born of serpents. 
Scipio Africanus is said to have believed himself the son 
of a snake ; and Augnstus allowed it to be upderstood 
that his mother Atia had received him from a serpent. 
Alexander the Great before he undertook to prove himself 
the sou uf Jupiter Ammon was supposed (apparently by 
Philip himself) to be the son of a serpent who actually 
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appealed to him in a dream in later years to saTe the life 
of his general Ptolemy. To find suoli fables gravely told 
by writers like Plutarch aud Lucian, and even mentioned, 
by Cicero without any expression of contempt, is truly 
aaiuuishing. We ask ourselves. Can there be any legends 
current amongst us which will seem equally absurd to 
poaterity P 

Passing from Borne to her barbarian conquerors we find 
among the Teutonic tribes no traces of Serpent worship, 
but many of the worship of Trees. The last relic of this 
old creed is probably the Stock-am- Eimij the Apprentice's 
tree, still standing in the heart of Vienna. In ancient 
Sarmatia and modem Poland both Trees and Serpents were 
worshipped by the peasantxy even to the limits of the 
present century. 

Scandinavia ofifers the most complete pnzsle to mytholo* 
gists, and an excellent illustration of the folly of relying 
on mere philological analogies in such researches. Were 
Woden, or Boden, and Buddha the same person ? Woden 
came from the East to Europe just when active missionariee 
were spreading Buddhism on all sides ; and the fourth day 
of the week is Wednesday in the West, and Budhhar in the 
East. But can we leap to the conclusion that the religions 
were therefore identical P Fergosson says, " There are not, 
perhaps, two otlier religions iii the world so diametrically 
opposed to one another, nor two persons so different as the 
gentle Sakya Muni, who left a kingdom to alleviate the 
sufferings of mankind, and Odin, ' the terrible and severe 
God, the Father of slaughter/ " If the two religions came 
anywhere in contact^ it was at their base, for miderlying 
both was a strange substratum of Tree and Serpent wor- 
ship. The Yg^^diusil Ash Tree, in the Isoisu mythology, 
with one of its roots over the Well of Knowledge, and 
with Nidhog gnawing its stem, suggests obvious analo- 
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gies, not only with the Tree of Knowledge and Serpent 
of Eden, but with the Bo-Tree of Buddha. Olaus Magnus 
ia the sixteenth century speaka of serpents as still kept as 
hoQflehold gods in Sweden : a circumstance which, when we 
remember the insignificant nature of the northern reptile, 
seems to point to some Southern or Eastern tradition of its 
importance. 

In Gaitlf as in Germany, Tree worship seems to have 
prevailed ; but of Serpent worship there is no trace, save 
one childish legend reported by Pliny as from the Druids. 

As to Great Britain ^ Mr. Fergusson's views will probably 
bo more contested than those he has given of any other 
country. Perhaps most readers, to whom the notion of a 
connexion between the Druids and Stonehenge and Serpent 
worship have been more or less vaguely familiar, will be 
startled to loarn that " there are only two very short para- 
grapiis in any classical authors which mention the Druids 
in connexion with Britain ; not one that mentions Serpent 
worship ; and not one English author prior to the thirteenth 
century who names either the one or the other.'^ Our 
knowledge on the subject is almost wholly derived from the 
"Welsh Triads; and, even in them, the word Druid occurs 
but rarely. The relation of Stonehenge and Avehury to 
either Druidism or Serpent AVurship, Mr. Fergusson treats 
as wholly imaginary. The bare Wiltshire downs were, he 
thinks, the very last places likely for the grove-loving Celts 
to choose for their temples, though they might (especially 
if battle-fields) choose them for the site of tombs. 

On the east coast of Scotland are many megalithic monu- 
ments, several of which bear sculptures of serpents, while 
others, apparently of almost equal antiquity, bear the 
Christian cross. To all appearance these serpent monuments 
mark the furthest wave of the great Woden-movement 
which spread from the Caucasus to Scandinavia. 
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After this liastf sweep over Africa, America, and Europe, 

which I have permitted myself to make in the reverse 
order of that adopted by Mr. Fergussoii ; after finding 
Serpent and Tree Worship alive in Dahoraey, and leaving 
its broad and unmistakable traces in Central America, an* 
eient Qreece, Borne, Scandinavia, Germany, Graul and Britain ; 
we turn with a new comprehension of the uniyersality of 
these marvellous delusions to the brief hints which the 
Jewish Scripturts liiive preserved of their existence, even 
among the people wlio had Isaiah for their prophet, and 
the author of the Book of Job for their great poet. 

The Garden of Eden, bounded on one side by the Eu- 
phrates, was doubtless oonoeiTed of as occupying a position 
in Mesopotamia. Here, in the earliest record of Semitic 
thought, we find the two inseparable relics, the Tree and 
the Serpent; a Tree of Knowledge and a Serpent "more 
subtle than any beast of the field," — doubtless the Ilea or 
Hoa, the Serpent God, the third of the Babylonish triad of 
gods. Very ingenious is Mr. Fergusson's idea that this 
story, and the curse of the serpent, was introduced by the 
monotheistic author of the fragment of Genesis in which 
it is found, for the purpose of teaching the hatred of the 
early Serpent worship, which in his time and for ages after- 
wards was doubtless still flourishing. Jehovah cursed the 
serpent, and "put Enmity between his seed {i.e, his wor- 
shippers) and man of woman born/' May I surmise that 
here also we find the traces of that notion, so prevalent, 
according to Sir J. Lubbock, in the border land of pre- 
historic times; that the later race alone is humane the pro- 
geny of a mortal woman, and the elder primeval race, with its 
ruder creed and wvapuns, merely impish, dwarf, and bestial? 

Next to the Tree of Eden, a trace of the same wor- 
ship may be found in Abraham's terebinth at Mamre; 
worshippedt according to Eusebius, down to the time of 
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Constantine, and still the same, if we may belieye tradi- 
tion, which spreads its leafy boughs laden with acorns 
beside the vineyards of Eshkol. 

Again, we hud in Exodus, Jehovah speaking to Moses in 
the Burning Bosh (or Tree) — a Tree, aooording to Josephus, 
hallowed before the event. At the same moment, Moaes's 
Bod was turned into a Serpent ; a wonder afterwards 
repeated by both -Moses and Aaron; and imitated by the 
Egyptian magicians then and ever since, by means of 
pressure ou the back of the serpent' a neck productive of 
temporary catalepsy. 

But the most suggestiTe of all the stories of Serpent 
duUa is that told in Kumbers zzL The Israelites' having 
murmured as usual, "the Lord sent fiery serpents, and they 
bit the people." On their repentance Moses is directed to 
"make a fiery serpent and set it on a pole" (the caduceus 
of the Healing God), "and it shall come to pass that every 
one that is hitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live." 
The worship thus inaugurated is no more mentioned in the 
Pentateuch; but assuming the received chronology to be 
anything near the truth, it actually survived for more than 
seven centuries, and in the days of Hezekiah ''the children 
of Israel did burn lucense" to the sclf-sarae brazen Serpent, 
actually preserved in the very Temple (2 Kings xviii. 4). 
The reformer king at the same time "cut down the GroVes, 
and brake in pieces the Serpent," thus combining in common 
ruin the two ever-parallel idolatries. But no religion was 
pure enough to destroy altogether the marvellous in&tu- 
ation. Even ailber the great Ohristian Beformation, the 
Serpent worship cropped up like the hydra itself. The 
Ophites or Serpentinian Gnostics preferred, as Tertiillian 
tells us, the Serpent to Christ, "inasmuch as the former 
brought the knowledge of good and evil into the world!" 
(Tertnllian, De Frasseript. Sereticonm, cxlviL) 
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We now pass to Serpent Worship in ancient P^ima^ and 
Iiere the theory of the author that the Aryan races were 
never, and the Touranian races always, serpent ,worship- 

pers, meets with strong confirmation. In the theology of 
Zoroaster, Dahaka. or Zohak, was an evil heing created 
hy Abrimanes. la Persian mythology he is a Mng who 
reigned at Babel for 1000 years, having two serpents 
growing between his shoulders, and daily devouring men 
until his own destruction by the "Brilliant Feridoun," the 
servant of Ormnzd. Here again, the religion of the pre- 
Aryan, as in Genesis that of the pre-Semitic race, ia repre- 
sented as dctestahle and accursed. 

The Tree worship of ancient Persia and India is even 
more curious than the passing ^um of Zoroastrianiam at 
Serpent worship. Both Zend Avesta and Yedas axe full 
of mysterious allusions to the H6m, or Soma tree, and its 
sacramental juice. In modem times the Brahmins have 
taken a creeping shrub, the AselepiaSy to be the Soma ; 
and its sacred juice that profane German Ilaug has 
unhesitatingly styled " a nasty drink." But there is 
reason to believe with Windieohmann, that the original 
Homa was a very different tree, and identical with the 
Tree Gogard, the ^*Tree which enlightened the eyes." 
Suspicions may also exist that it was the ulmpelus, the 
Tine of Bacchus. May i add. tiie suggestion (from the 
audacity of which Mr. Fergusson must be exonerated), 
that the Homa, the Soma, the Gog u l, the Ampelus 
of Bacchus, and the Tooba tree of Mahomet, were all one 
with the Vine of Noah; and that all the awful and solemn 
mystories connected therewith may be summed up in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue as—** gettifig drunk " P 

Cashmere was a very kingdom of Serpents and their wor- 
shippers or Nafjas, as the Indians call them ; namely, human 
beings with serpents growing between their shoulders, or 
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at least so oonyentioiially depicted. The connexioiL between 
the early Baddhiste and these Serpentinians of Oashmerc, 

helps our author's further theories considerably; but space 
fails rae to detail particulars. 

In Cambodia, in the further India, Serpent worship reached 
its utmost splendour. The great temple of Nakhon-Yat, 
wholly doToted to this strange cultus, is even in its ruins 
one of the noblest buildings in the world, first discovered 
in 1858 and 1860 by M. Monhot, they have since been 
photographed by Mr. J. Thomson, and exhibit architecture 
of the utmost splendour, and of a style curiously resembling 
the Roman form of Doric. Six hundred feet isquare at the 
base, the building rises in the centre to the height of 180 
feet, while every part is covered with carvings in stone, 
generally beautiful in design and always admirably adapted 
to their situation." Every angle of the roof, every cornice, 
every entablature, bears the seven-headed serpent; and in- 
stead of the Greek ce/Ja with the statue of the genim loci, 
there are courts containing tanks, in which (we are com- 
pelled to infer) the living Serpents dwelt and were adored. 
The date of this marvellous structure mnst be somewhere 
about the tenth century of our era; at all events before 
the fourteenth, when the Siamese conquered Cambodia, 
the cities of the Serpent worshippers were deserted, and 
Buddhism was established. 

In China the traces of Serpent worship are obscure ; the 
most notable being the popularity of the emblem of a mon* 
strous heraldic dragon; and a legend of two heaven-sent 
serpents who attended the first ablutions of Confucius. 

Scattered all over (keanica and Australia are instances 
enough to coiyitenance the hypothesis that it was by way 
of the islands the cultus penetrated to Central America. 

AU the Ointraleae Buddhist histories describe Buddha as 
himself converting the Kagas of Cejflon ; but in Mr. l^'ergua- 

13 
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son's opinion, tke conversbn vas &r from complete. Tree 
worship has been more openly adhered to in the island than 

that of Serpents. King Asoka, the Coustautine of iiuddhism, 
B.C. 250, sent a branch of the Bo-troe to the king of Anura- 
dhapura, who received it with the utmost honours and planted 
it in the centre of his capital. The city is now a desert and 
its temples in ruins ; but the Bo-tree still flourishes, and 
every year thousands of pilgrims repair to it to ofiEer up 
prayers which are " more likely to he answered if uttered ia 
ilis presence." 

Keachiiig India at last, the sphere of his principal re- 
searches, Mr. Fergusson attempts a preliminary sketch ol the 
yery difficult ethnology and religious history of the penin- 
sula. Into this maze I cannot spare space to follow him. 
His leading idea here, as throughout the book, is that 
Serpent worship is always the cropping-up of the super- 
stition of an underlying Touranian race, and that to neither 
of the great Aryan immigrations — calletl the Solar and the 
Lunar races — was it due. The Aryan Buddha, however, by 
falling back on other Touranian ideas, caused its great 
revival; and the Serpent-emblazoned Topes of Sanchi and 
Amiavati are the existing monuments of the fact. With 
the disappearance of Buddhism from Hindostan and the rise 
of modern Brahminism under the leadership of Sankara 
Acliarya about the beginning of the ninth century a.d., the 
erection of such buildings ceased ; but not on that account 
has the worship of either living or sculptured serpents died 
out of India. To the description of these two great Titles, 
and the magnificent collection of photographs and litho- 
graphs of their sculptures, the remainder of Mr. Ferguason's 
book is devoted.^ As the descriptions are, of course, not 

* A lieautiflil idodel of one of fhe gateways of the SiBolii Tope £»nned one 
of the most interestiug objects in the Fine Arti DepartmeBt of the lutematieiisl 
£xhibitioii of 1871, in South Sendagton. 
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intelligible without the plates, I can only offer a general 
aocount of these vexy remarkable rains. 

Before doing so, however, I must allow myself to give 
utterance to an expression of surprise at Mr. Fergusson's 

doctrine, repeated here from his Arcliiltutuie, thai the Aryan 
race were never builders, became "they always liad too firm 
a conviction of the immortality of the soul, and consequently 
of the existence of a future state, ever to care much for a 
brick or stone immortality in this world ; and no outterial art 
satisfied the crarings of their intellectual powers." (p. 78.) 
It may be a fact that the Aryan races were not architects. 
I cannot presume to argue iii the face of Mr. Fergussoii's 
Tast erudition on the subject; albeit to admit the Aryau 
origin of the peoples who built the temples of Athens and 
the churches of Rome, and York, and Strasbourg, and yet 
maintain that the genius of architecture is foreign to their 
bloody is, to say the least, a startling paradox. But whatever 
Mr. Fergusson's fact may be, the reason he assigns for it is, 
of course, open to criticism, and against this reason I cannot 
but vigorously protest. That a vivid belief in a future life 
would nullify all ambition for a stone immortality, is suieiy 
very improbable, in the first place ; and in the second, the 
example of the Egyptians seems to prove precisely the 
opposite conclusion. It ever there were a race which 
intensely felt the conscionsness of the great truth, "that 
the soul of a man never dies,*^ it was that same race which so 
vehemently desired a stone immortality, that it loaded the 
earth with Pyramids, which are hardly so much works of 
architectural art, as mere dumb expressions of that longing. 
It is impossible that Mr. Fergusson can have overlooked this 
fact. I cannot conjecture how he disregards it. . 

The ruins of Sanchi in Central India between the towns of 
Bhilsa and Bhopal, and those of Amravati on the Kistna, are 
of an age immediately preceding and following the ChriiUau 
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era. Tlios • of Sauclii are the most ancient ; the principal 
Tope, as there is good reason to believe, having been erected 
by King Asoka, about B.C. 250. Stone building was thea 
endently in its infiEincj in India, and only beginning to 
replace wood, whose forms of oonstruction it is made to 
imitate. All the details, and especially tbe forms of the 
Tery singular surrounding stdne rails and their gateways, 
are, as Mr, Fergusson says, " very good carpentry, but very 
poor masonry.** Three forms pervade all the monuments of 
both Sanchi and Amrayati : — ^1. Topes or Sti!lpa8» mound-like 
buildings erected for the pveseryation of relics ; 3. Chaityas, 
which, both in form and purpose, resembled early Christian 
churches ; 3. Yiharas, residences of priests and monks 
attached to the Topes and Chaityas. The Topes at Sanchi 
form part of a great group of such monuments, extending 
over a district of seventeen miles, and numbering forty or 
fifty tumuli The great Tope consists of an enormous mound» 
built in the following manner. First, a basement 121 feet 
in diameter, and 14 feet high. On the top of this a terrace 
or procession path 5 feet 6 inches wide. Within this rises 
the dome, a truncated heniisplicre 39 feet high, originally 
coated with chunam. On the top of the dome, is a leve^ 
platform measuring 34 feet across. Within this was a 
square Tee or relic box, of sixteen square pillars with rails, 
and, over all, a circular support for the umbrella which 
always crowned these monuments. But the most remark- 
able feature of tliu building is the rail, which surrounds it at 
the distance of 9 feet 6 inches from the babe, aud eoiisistd of 
100 pillars II feet high, exclusive of the gigantic gateways. 
These gateways are covered with the richest and most 
fantastic sculptures, both in the round, and in baa-relief. 
About one half of their sculptures represent the worship of 
Trees or of Dagobas (relic shrines), others represent scenes 
in the life of liuddha, and others again ordinary events. 
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feasting, concerts, and so on. The merit of these sculptures, 
Mr. Fergusson considers as superior to that of Egypt, but 
inferior to the art as practised in Greece." They are 
''extremely diti'erent to the usual sculptures brought home 
from India. Neither at Sanchi nor at Amravati are tbere 
any of those many-armed or many-headed divinities, who 
form the staple of the modem Hindoo Pantheon. There are 
none of those monstrous combinations of men with the heads 
of elcpLunts, or lions, or boars. All the men and women are 
represented as acting as men and women have acted in all 
time.'' The sculptures at Sanchi are the more rude and 
vigoFons. Those at Amrayati are on a scale of excellence, 
"perhaps nearer to the contemporary art of the Roman 
Empire under Constantino, than any other that could be 
named, or of the early Italian U^naissance." 

Two races may be readily distinguished as depicted in 
the sculptures. First, the Hindoos, originally pure Aryans, 
though of mixed blood at the age of the sculptures, evidently 
the dominant race. The men wear the dhoti and turban; 
the women are covered with jewels, but strangely divested 
of clothing. This last is a feature so remarkable that» 
being also found elsewhere, Mr. Fergusson concludes that 
before the Mahometan contjuuist nudity in India conveyed 
no sense of indecency. The second race wore kilts and 
cloaks, and (most marked peculiarity) are represented 
with beards, which the Aryans neyer wear. The women 
wear neat and decent dresses and no ornaments. It would 
appear that these are the aborigines of the country.^ 

' A great Oriental ficholar, between ivhoso judgment and that of Mr. Fcrgussoa 
I cannot presume to hold the balance, maintains that our author is wrong in 
tmting any of the Bculptarefl as hi8tori<»l Teoords. They are, he oonceiTM, mere 
iUuftntioDi of Hm fairy talea popular in the age to which they belong. The 
distinction between Fair)' Tales, Mythology, and Religion, in early epochs, ap- 
pears by no means easy to deline. Whether the works in question may be taken 
to belong to the same class as the frieze of the I'arthenon porlrayiug the actual 
contemporary Panatbeiuuo Proceeeioits; w to that of the metopes of the same 
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Some obseimty exiflts as to the precise meaning of tbe 

Serpents introduced into these sculpt ares. Are the Hindoos 
intended to honour them ? Do the serpents (nagas) honour 
the Hindoos ? But no doubt at all exists about the reverence 
which men ore everywhere r^reflonted as paying to Trees. 
Plate xzT. for example represents the Bo*tree of Bnddha 
growing out of a temple. Peyas bear offerings to it above 
and four Hindoos stand before it, below, with dosed hands 
iu the attitude of prayer. "Taken altogether," says Mr. 
Pergubson, "the Tree is the most important object of wor- 
ship " in the 6anchi Tope. " It is difficult to convey an 
idea of the extreme frequency of the illustrations of it." 

The Amravati Topes axe in a much more roinous state 
than those of Sanchi. Forttmately Sir Walter Elliot pro- 
cured a quantity of sculptures from them, and sent them 
to luigland in 1856. These — discovered by Mr. Fergusson 
in 1867 in the coach-house of Fife House — are a perfect 
treasury of knowledge of ancient Indian religion and man- 
ners, as the beautiful photographs of them in this volnme 
amply testify. The great Tope at Amravati was of enormous 
size. Its dimensions as recorded by Colonel Mackenzie are 
195 feet for the inside diameter of the outer circle and 165 
feet for that of the inner. On the first of the measurements 
Mr. Fergusson appends the following note : " By a curious 
coincidence this is exactly twice the diameter of the outer 
circle at Stonehenge. The outer rail in the Indian example 
is 14 feet high ; that at Stonehenge is as nearly as can now 
be measured 15ft. 6in." In Mr. Perguason's opinion the 
two buildings were erected much about the same time and 
for tlie same purpose, viz., that of cenotaphs or relic-shrines. 
Each of the four gateways at Amravati projected about 30 

templo illustratinj^ the fabulous legend of the wars of the Centaurs and Lapithjp; 
or, lastly, to that of tlie colossal g^roiip of the pediment represpr.tin<r thp ^fat 
mystery of Atheuian religion, the birth of Pallas Atheue, — 1 do uot vcuture to 
offer on opinion. 
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feet beyond the outer rail, but they are all so much ruined 
that the dimensions cannot be exactly ascertained. The 
sculptures brought away proved on examination to be of 
three kinds: 1. Large and coarse, belonging to the cen- 
tral building. 2. CSarvings bo delicate as to fleem zatber 
to belong to ivory than to atone belonging to the inner laiL 
3. A group bebnging to the outer raO. The quantity of 
these sculptures was amazing. The central discs of the 
pillars alone contained from 6000 to 7000 figures : 

If we add to these the continuous frieze above, and the sculptures 
above and below the discs on the piUatSy there probably weie not less 
than from 120 to 140 figiu^s for each intercolumniatimki say 12^000 
to 14,000 in all. The inner rail probably oontauu even a greater 
number of figures than this, but they are so small as more to lesamble 
ivory carving, but except perhaps the great frieze at Nakhon Vat (in 
Cambodia), there in not even in India, and certainly not in any other 
part of the world, a storied page of sculpture equal in extent to what 
this must have been when complete. If not quite, it must in all prob- 
ability have been nearly perfect leas than a century 9%Q** 

The subjects of these sculptures are of course very various 
— Bnimals, bulls» elephants^ ete., Tezy well depicted, feasts, 
concerts of instruments, scenes from the life of Buddha, 

and so on. Most prominent, a8 well as most interesting 
as touching on our subject, are the groups of Tree and 
Serpent worshippers everywhere to be observed. 

At Sanchi, the Serpent worship had been in the back- 
ground, and the Tree worship prominent* At Amravati, in 
the oldest part, the Tree flourishes as usual, but in the later 
portion the Serpent appears ten or twelve times as the 
principal object of worship; twice he shields the head of 
Buiidiia, and forty or fifty times he appears spreading liis 
protecting hood oi heads over Bajahs and persons of im- 
portance. 

This may be reckoned the culmination of Buddhistic Ser- 
pent worship in India. Four centuries later Brahminism 
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revived, and Buddhism was banished to the Farfiher India, 

Ceylon, China, and Thibet. But was iLere then an end 
of this ever-reviving hydra of idolatry? Not at all! The 
Serpent still plays an important part in that half of Hindu 
, worship which is addressed to Yishnu, and appears con- 
stantly in his images, extending its hood of heads over 
him, or twisted round his . throne- In a letter which Mr. 
Fergusaon has published in his Appendix, dated January, 
1869, Dr. Balfour says, "Snake worship is general through- 
out peninsular India, both of the sculptured form and of 
the living creature." The vitality of the idolatry is as 
remarkable as the vitality of the idol. Tlie Serpent and 
his worship are always " sootched but not killed.'* ^ 

liOt me now attempt to sum up some of the results towards 
which these marshalled fiacts of Mr. Fergusson most clearly 

puiut. In the liibt place, we find that a certain form of 
worship has once extended over nearly the whole knowa 
world. We find that it lingered long, even amid Greek 
and Koman civilization ; and sabsiBted side by side with the 
Monotheism of the Jews so late as the days of HezekialL 
We find that it cropped up through Buddhism and 
Brahminism as it had done through the Norse and Grecian 
mythologies, and that it formed a lurge pari oi' the religion 
of ancient America. Finally, we find that it stiU exists 
in all its horrid glory among the sanguinary savages of 
Dahomey; and dwells yet unoonquered among our own 
snljects of fiindostan. Here is assuredly food enough for 
reflection. Let it be remembered that this is a religion 
without a Book or an organised Ohurch ; a religion which 
never had a Proplict or an Apostle, and which oiiera, 
consequently, absolutely no ground on which to exercise 

' See for both Tree and Serpent Worsliip a very remarkable article^ "TliS 
BaiigiOB of an Indiaa PkoviiMe." ^ortnighU^ Jtm0w, Febroary, 1873. 
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historical criticism. It is (as we said at starting) a con- 
tribution to the History of Opinion and Sentiment; but 
no contribution worth naming to the ordinary History 
of &cta and persons. The more we oonsider it the more 
mysterious it appears. That a creature like the Serpent, 
natarally dreadful, should come to be imiversally beloved, 
that the owner of the poison-fang should be constantly 
identified with the Restorer of Health; this is of itself a 
paradox. Again, the ever- recurring connexiou between the 
Tree and the ^rpent, the beautiful and beneficent Teget- 
able and the noxious reptile, is well-nigh incomprehensible. 
Future thinkers pondering these facts may see light through 
them, and be enabled to gain new and yaluable insight 
thereby into human nature's strange recesses. For the 
present, we can but perceive that a Iresh demonstiation 
* has been given of the Moral Unity of our race; and of 
the progressive character of \B<eligiou from a lower to a 
higher stage all over the world. Those old Aryans whose 
sculptured forms we behold upon the ruined mound of 
Saaohi with their clasped hands praying to the Tree of 
Life, were but the fathers after the flesh and after the 
spirit of us who have indeed gained mauj^ truths m advaucc 
of them, but who still too often 

Lift lame hands of &ith, and grope 
And gather dost and dbafl^ and call 
To what we feel is Lofd of aU, 
. And &int]y trust the larger hope. 
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ES8AF VIII. 

THE B£LIGIONS OF THE WOBLD.^ 

A FiBST glance at Buiueii's Biography and its illiuttatioiis 
suggests the reflection that to the suhject thereof, the lot of 

humanity certainly "fell in pleasant places." A man who has 
always looke<l at life out of the win low<? of such abodes as 
Palazzo Caffiirelii and Villa Piccolomini, Carlton Gardens and 
Hnrstmonceanx, the Hiibel at Berne and Charlottenberg 
on the I^eckaFj must needs be hard to please if he find it not 
a pleasant prospect. Assuredly not among such exceptionally 
dark'souled ones was Karl Christian Bimsen. Only to look 
at his beaming countenance on the title-page with its broad 
brow and smiling lips and large blue eyes d jfeur de Ufe^ 
suffices to make us recognize him as a perfect type of the 
sanguine temperament, a bom disciple of that school of 
philosophy which never fails to find 

Sermons in stones and good in everything: 
Bunsen was a gifted, energetic, successful man, healthy 
in body, superabundantly healthy (were such a thing 
possible) in mind and heart, and peculiarly fortunate in the 
ehief relations of life. He was happy; and if piety, eamest- 

* A Memoir of Baron JSmseitf by Baroness fiuoaeii. Loudon: Loiigiiuuii» 
1868. 2 Tols. 8vo. 

€hd in Hi&t^t C. C. J. Banm Bniueo. Traadated from ^ Gemiaii bj 
SiUMinft WinkwoftiL Londan: LoogmaiMi 1808. 
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ness, and warmth of human kindness merit happiness, he 
deserved his pleasant lot. It is good to come close to 
«ucli a life now and then, to be /rotU de bonte et de 
banJieur^ and to warm onrselTes for a few moments at such 
a hearth of kindly affections and fervid enthusiasms. We 
shall think none the less but rather the more of his last 
great book, which it is the main purpose of this paper to 
review, if we pause for a few moments over these tomes of 
loving- recollections. Not for us be the criticism which pre- 
judges that because a man was unusually sound in heart and 
head^ unusually full of faith in God and in the Good which 
is to be "the final goal of ill/' therefore his judgments ought 
to be suspected, and his conclusions set down to the score of 
unreasoning optimism. If we find what we deem errors in 
Bunsen*8 book, we shall not lay them at the door of his 
happy temperament, but account for them (as we most justly 
may) as the result of the hurried labour of a life rapidly 
drawing to its term. Is there cause to marvel if the reaper 
on whom the night is dosing toBi, eagerly panting to fulfil 
his task, should fill his boaom, not only with much ripe com, 
but also with a few idle flowers and weeds ? 

Bunsen was born in 1791 at Corbach in \\ aldeck ; his 
father a soldier, his grandfather an advocate. Having com- 
pleted his studies at Gottingen, he travelled to Paris, and 
thence migrated to Florence and Borne, where his early 
firiend Brandis was secretary to the Prussian Legation, then 
headed by Niebuhr. Bunsen's talents were almost imme- 
diately recogiiiz,e(I by the great critic, and ere long, through 
a series of well-merited promotions, he passed from the rank 
of an attache to that of a secretary and hnally hiini^>]f 
became Minister ; a position he held with honour for many 
years. A visit of the £ing of Prussia, then Grown Princ^ * 
to Borne originated a friendship almost romantic, which the 
sovereign afterwards testified by tJie highest possible honours 
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offered to Bunsen on the occasion of a journey to Berlin in 
1827. Meanwhile Bunsen had married an Eng-liah lady of 
birth and fortune (Miss Waddiogton), whose pen now records 
in widowhood the unbroken happiness of their union. Their 
xesideace in the beautiful Pakzzo Ga£&irelli in Borne witk its 
splendid yvem OYet the Forum, the Goliseum, and the long 
stretobes of the Appian "Way, was soon brightened by the 
presence of a numerous fannl}^ and by the frequent visits of 
that choicest tribe of European Bedouins who find their 
way each year to the City — £ternal| at all events, in its 
attractiveness. 

Difficulties, arising oat of the question of oivil marriages, 
haring occurred between Prussia and the Papal court, 
Bunsen's mission tchrminated in 1838, and he visited Eng- 
land, to find all her doors open to him, and soon to form for 
the country of his wife an attachment only second to that 
which he bore to that of his fathers. On the next eh augo 
at the embassy, the wishes of the English court aided the 
king's desire to pass oyer Bunsen's lack of the usual rank 
for BO high a mission. He represented Prussia thenceforth in 
London for a long series of years, beloved and honoured as, 
perhaps, no other foreigner has ever been amongst us. To the 
social world, he was the amiable and courieous gentleman, 
over-iiowiug with a kiudimess all the more delightful, inas- 
much as it surpassed by several degrees the warmth of manner 
which would have been expected, or perhaps admired, in an 
English statesman. To his diplomatic brethren, he was an 
able and honourable eon/rire. To the orthodox Protestant 
cuiup he was the champion who had withstood the Pope on 
the question of the concordat with Prussia, and had nego- 
tiated the establishment of the Anglo-Prussian Bishopric 
of Jerusalem. Lastly, to the Liberal party in the English 
Church, the Broad Church of Arnold, Maurice, and Hare, 
he was the beloved friend and associate who united the 
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learning of a recluse scholar with the practical power of 
a man of the world, and a freedom of critical judgment 
equalled only by the enthusiaBm of Mb Christian piety. 
At lastf his public career brought to an honourable dose, 

Bunsen retired to spend his last years in study at Heidelberg 
and at Bonn, with occasional visits to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. In the society of his wife, family, and 
friends (among whom the gifted translatress of his chief 
works. Miss Winkworth, was among the most welcome), 
ibis good and happy man passed his elder life, neither 
deeming that few nor evil bad been the days of bis pil- 
grimage. Just ere completing his three score years and 
ten, after a decline marked by little suffering, he died sur- 
rounded by Lis children, and with his last strength reiterat- 
ing the expression of his fervent iaith in God, and Christ, 
and immortality. 

Of Bunsen*s chief legacies to the world, bis IkaeripHon of 
Borne, bis JSippolyttu and hU TimeB, bis Egypfs Place in 
Universal History ^ his Signs of the Times, his Church of the 
Future^ and his God in History, T can only here speak of 
the last, which the aft'ectionate labours of his friend Miss 
Winkworth have now given to the English public in a very 
perfect translation. To this work, then, I devote tbe re- 
mainder of my space. 

When Bunsen was a young man of twenty-six, be wrote 
in bis journal a prayer, of wbicb tbe substance lies in these 

words : 

■\V}iat in cliildliood I yearned after, what throiigliout tlie yeara of 
youth grew clearer before my soul, I will now venture to examine. 
The revelation of Thee in man's energies and efl'orta. Thy firm path 
through the stream of ages, I long to trace a.s far as may be jiermitted 
to ine even in this liody of earth. The song of ])rai8e to Thee from 
the whole of humanity in times far and near, the i)ain.s and lamenta- 
tions of earth and their consolation in Thee, I wibh to take in clear 
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aikd Tmhindered. Freserva me in strength and tmfh of spirit to the 
end of my eftrthly ezistenoe if Thoa seest good, and should I not finidi 
what I shall have hegim, let me find peace in the oonviction that 
nothixig shall pi»ish which is done in Thee and with Thee ; and that 
what I have imperfectly, however imperfectly conceiyed and indis- 
tinctly expressed, I shall yet hereafter behold in compIetenoBS^ while 
here some other man shall perfect what I have endeavoured to do.* 

It would truly seem as if the holy desire of his youth had 
remained the aim of his life, and that before he left the 
world he was permitted in great measure to fulfil it, and to 
leave behind him the record of the " Song of Humanity,'* 
such as his ear had caught it echoing across the wide plains 
of history. Of the four last years of his life, three were spent ^ 
in the composition of this hook. If in our examination of 
it, along with much that is of great and durable value, we. 
find what seem in our eyes blemishes and shortcomings, at 
least we may have iaith that as the iurmer part of his 
3'outhful prayer has been accomplished, bo has also the 
latter ; and that " what on earth he imperfectly conceived 
and indistinctly expressed, he now beholds in completeness," 
' looking over all from those higher ranges of thought, those 
clearer heights of contemplation where the Immortals dwell. 

God irt History has a magnificent idea for its tliemc. It 
aims to burvey the whole field of human religious conscious- 
ness ibr the purpose of proving the unity of the Divine plan 
in the moral order of the world. In reading it we seem to see 
the writer wearied with the caree of statecraft, quitting in his 
honoured age the camp of contending parties, and <^mbing 
up in solitary study to a l^isgah height, whence he could 
look down, not indeed on the Promised Land of the Future, 
but back over the long desert of the Past, through which 
the cloudy Pillar of Providence has led our race by many a 
devious road. Then, as if in haste lest his days on earth 
should be too short for the work> with the eagerness of one 

1 i4/^vol.i.p. 120. 
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who felt the importance of that whioh he had to tell, and 
-with somewhat also of the authority of one who had beheld 
a vision and only announced what he had seen and heaid, he 

dictated this book, through long successive hours, like- 
another Milton, to his daughters. A book produced under 
such circumstances has a peculiar and exceptional value. It 
is not the value of a Critical History of J&eligion : that 
greatest of histories must wait yet many a day for a pen 
able to traoe even its outlines. But in a true and important 
sense Bunsen's work has a merit beyond that of even a 
perfect cyclopaedia of theologic history : it is in itself a 
Lesson of Theology. Let me explain my meaning, as near 
as may be, in his own phrases. 

The question may be treated as an open one : is there, or 
is there not» a moral unity in the history of humani^ f 
Has there been a development of the higher elements of our 
nature under any law of progress? Bunsen maintains there 
is such a moral unity, and that there has been such a de* 
velopment; and writes his book to demonstrate the thesis. 
In doing this ho assurnew a position towards Christian 
and heathen religions which in some respects is peculiar 
to himself. On the one hand, he allots to Chnst the place 
of " the uniting bond of two worlds ; " ** no product 
of the ancient world, yet its eatuunmatumi no mere 
herald of the new world, but its abiding Archetype, the 
perennial wtll-spring of life to humanity through the 
Spirit." The Bible is, he thinks, the " Book of Humanity.** 
Christ is set " between the two halves" of history, and the 
Hebrew religious consciousness as traced in the Bible is 
made by him the keynote and standard of all that follows. 
On the other hand, Bunsen is far indeed irom denying 
that it was the same divine inspiration which spake through 
the poets and philosophers of Un ece, and the prophets of 
Eastern heathendom, as in the seers and apostles of Palestine. 
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The second, third, and fourth books of God in History are 
devoted to a most candid and sympathizing study of the 
religious development of the GeutiLe races of Asia and 
Europe; and had the work no other merit, it would deserve 
OUT gratitude for the noble extracts which it contains from 
the best literature of the ancient pagan world, and the 
striking obserTatioDS of the author upon them. Nor let it 
be forgotten, that fifteen years ago, when Bunsen's task was 
undertaken, such true liheralism was far less common than 
now. Men stiii thought, then, that they went very far on 
the road of toleration if they admitted that human reason, 
** imaamted reason," (that singular invention of Protestant 
piety), had taught to heathens the exiatenoe of God and the 
ruder elements of morality. The idea that God inapired 
heathens had as yet hardly been whispered in the churches, 
nor the doctrine that in any sense He "led" Greeks and 
Hindoos as well as " Israel " like sheep. The whole history 
of opinion in this matter, in truth, is most curious, and 
worthy of a moment's recall, if we would understand how 
large was the heart of Bunsen^ which, already brimming 
oyer with Christian enthusiasm, had room also for warm 
recognition of the Divine, wherever he found -it outside 
Christianity. 

In old classic days the polytheistic nations were always 
ready to admit that other races besides themselves were 
Divine favourites. The Greeks looked with respect on the 
Thracian Xamolzis, the Assyrian Bel, and the Egytian Isis 
and Osiris. The Itomans were only too enthusiastic in 
welcoming to their Pantheon the gods of conquered nations ; 
Mithras of Persia and Serapis of Kgypt ; and when they 
thought they had identified their own gods with the local 
deities of other lands — J upiter with the Druids' Hesus, ,or 
Mercury with the Egyptian Thoth — no sort of jealousy 
seems to have disturbed them. The Gods were good to alL 

14 
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liijili* r laiiids among them reached to the faith iu One equal 
and oiiiin present Benevolence. Lucan makes Cato ask while 
passing by, unconsaited, the oiacle of Ammon : 

Canst thoa conceive the vast Eternal Mind 
To rock and cave and Idbjan waste confined ? 
Is there a place which God would caU His own 
Before a virtaous mind, His spirit's noUest throne ? 
Why seek we further I Lo! aboTOi around, 
Where'er thou wanderest, th«!e may Qod be found. 
And prayer from every land is by His blessing crowned.^ 

But it lias been the opinion of modern Christendom that 
between the fortunate souls born on the hither side of tho 
pale, and the hapless sj^rits outside it, a great golf is already 
fixed. The BlTine Light has been Gonatantly described by 
our divines as if it fell upon the earth, not th];ough the open 
blue expanst?, with nothing hid from the heat thereof, but 
through some cliink or cranny of a subterraueun cave, light- 
ing up the small round spot of Europe and Palestine, and 
leaving all tlie rest of the planet in Egyptian night. God 
has beeik habitually magnified from our pulpits, and in&nt 
lips taught to praisp Him, nci because his mercies are over 
all his works, but precisely on the contrary, because we 
enjoy a monopoly of the best of them, and because each 
babe among us may boast : 

1 was uot born, as tliousands are, 

Where God was uover known, 
Aud taught to pray a tiseless prayer. 

To biockii of wood and stoue. 

But better thoughts of the Divine Father have come to 
us at last. A century ago men misdoubted Pope's Christ- 
ianity, because he prayed to the ' i atlier of All, in every 
age and every clime adored." But in our day, such an 
invocation would merely imply that the speaker had es» 

^ Fh&naHa, b. 9. 
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caped beyond the doors of the very narrowest conventicle 

of obsolete orthodoxy. Tliousands of Englisliineii liiive dwelt 
in heathen and Moslem lands; Enj^lands empire includes 
a hundred millioiis of Brahrainista and Buddhiatsf and 
English scholars^ with their French and German allies, 
have opened to us the marvelloas tomes of Eastern litera- 
itire, till we have been driven to feel, as never before, that 
these " heathens " were indeed men of like passions with 
ourselves"; men wlio joyed and sorrowed, and struggled 
and aspired, and prayed and wrestled with the dread mys- 
teries of life and death and sin and sutferiug, cvou us wo 
have done. Then we have seemed to hear a voice from 
those tens of millions of our brother-men; a cry like that 
of Esau of old, a remonstrance with God: Ra$t thou bui 
one blessing, 0 my Father ? And our hearts have answered, 
" Not so ! For them also the Father, from the depths of 
forffotten time, ere vet the earliest Vedic hvmn invoked 
His light — for them also lie has had a blessing/' 

And as the modem natural philosopher with his spectrum | 
proves to us that in sun and planet and star there exist \ 
the same elementary substances we have known upon our • 
world, so does the new theologian, like Bunsen, from the , 
refracted Lights of truth and love shining from the poetry 
and the prayers of men of far-olF lands and distant centuries, 
demonstrate to us beyond all doubt or cavil, that in their 
aofuli existed the self-same elements as in our own. Wo \ 
recognize at last that we have no more monopoly of God'« 
love than of the sunlight ; of His spirit than of the winds 
of heaven. 

The W(jrk: which Bunsen undertook, I think, he has 
in a great measure accomplished. He has shown that 
thf r- is a moral unity in history; that there exists a 
Ckmtinmty of Forces in the spiritual world ; that the same 
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Divine light has been more or less shining^ the same Divine 
work more or less rapidly going forward, in all lands and 
centuries. He has shown ' that " through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs," and that history, fairly consulted, 
justifies the oracle in our souls which bade us believe 

One God who ever lives and loves, 

One God, one Law, one Element, 
And one far-off Divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves. 

This is the work Bunsen has done. His hook is one long 

cumulative argument to the reality of the human conscioaa- 
nes8 of Divine things; an argument so vast and multifarious 
that even should many of its minor propositions provoke 
criticiBm and Ml to stand the t^t of candid examination, 
there will yet remain overwhelming weight to enforce its 
grand conclusion. 

The book is this ; and it is also one of the most kindling 
uud living works in recent literature, illuminating with 
gleams of poetical insight many an obscure valley in the 
landscape of history, bridging across many a chasm, and 
lighting up like a setting sun the flaming summits of human 
glory and genius. It is a book to inspire the coldest nature 
with somewhat of the enthusiasm of humanity." 

Such are (in my humble estimation) the merits of God 
in Jlisfory. Justice compels me to add what I deem its 
chief delects. It fails where it was almost impossible it 
should not fail. The scheme was too vast to be brought 
within the limits of one book, or even of one author's 
Probably the present age is that of all others in which 
it is most completely impracticable for one man, however 
gifted and laborious, to master all the materials for such 
a work. Two hundred aud^ fifty years ago, when Raleigh 
wrote his History of the World; or one hundred years 
BgO| when the seven foHos of Univerml History pretty well 
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exhausted the known, and (as it was thought) the know-' 
able concerning the ancient world, it was comparatively 
practicable for an industrious student in a lifetime to gather 
up the facts for his philosophy of history. But those old 
materiaU are but as a smgle earners load compared with 
the mounds of long buried knowledge which must now 
be ransacked — the monumental records of Egypt; Assyria 
risen from the ashca which consumed Sardanapalus and 
Belshazzar; the dim vestiges hy lake and shore of the 
childhood of the western world ascending back to the times 
when the mammoth and the rhinoceros roamed the forests 
of Europe ; chief above all the stupendous stores of Oriental 
thought, the Yedas and their commentaries, the Zend Avestsy 
the Chinese sacred books, and that measureless bulk of 
Buddhist lift raLuie of which one section alone (the Tanjur) 
fills 22'") fijlios. To build all this into a complete system, first 
exercibing the rigorous criticism required to divide the trust- 
worthy from the doubtful, and this again from the utterly 
fidlacious, would be the work, not of one scholar, but of a 
generation of scholars. Our fire is darkened for the moment 
by the very mass of new materials heaped upon it. It is no 
disrespect to Bunsen to say that, while he has displayed 
truly enormous learning in these volumes, I think the criti- 
cal part of his work has been bat imperfectly accomplished. 
I do not suppose that he, or those who most loved him, 
would claim for him the almost miraculous power attributed 
to him by one of his reviewers : 

All languages, both dead and living, were as familiar to him as his 
own ; and all history, from the mystic annals the Shepherd Kings 
of Egypt to the diplomatic traiisaotions of his own day, lay spread oat 
Hke a map before him." * 

But without such powers his scheme was well-nigh imprac- 
ticable. To that majority of readers who are neither so 
I Bimbwrgh BtvUw, April, 1868, p. 469. 
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ignorant as to be unaware of existing controTersies nor 
so learned as to be able to decide tbem for themselves, there 

is imicli that is tantalizing in Bunscn's frequent practice 
of making dogmatic assertions on doubtful matters without 
giving us even a clue to his reasons for accepting one theory 
and rejecting another. \Ye inevitably aek ourselves. Does 
not LepsiuSy or GhampoUion, or Haug, or Bumouf (some 
soholar who has devoted his entire Hfe to this one depart" 
ment of history), give us a different chronology or ethnology, 
or a dififerent exegesis of tliis passage, or a different value of 
that manuscript ? As liunson rarely cites his authorities, 
we are left too often with suspended judgment, till a sense 
of distrust, perhaps greater than the occasion needs, creeps 
on our minds. In a word, in these days of criticism we can 
accept no history as satisfactory which does not lay bare its 
critieal basis. Before the pyramid can be built, the stone 
causewav must be firmly laid. 

*■' Ik-' 

In particular, I protest against Bunscn's neglect of 
criticism, or at least of explainiug his principles of criticism, 
in his dealings with Jewish history. He approached this 
part of his task in the most liberal spirit, and was the last of 
all men to place himaelf in the attitude of those who cut the 
knot of all difficulties by an appeal to authority. In as- 
serting, then, one fact to be true and discarding another 
recorded in the same book as false, he was surely bound to 
give us his reasons for such a course. But this is what he 
fails to do altogether. For example, he quotes at great 
length, and with some carious German subtleties of ex- 
planation, the strange storfr* (Exod. xxxiii.) of Moses being 
permitted to see the ^ back parts " of Jehovah. To this he 
prefixes the observation that the phrase of having " seen 
God*' is never used elsewhere in Scripture except with 
reference to Elijah ; and that the conception of an actual 
sight of the back of a god-man was ''as foreign to the Bible 
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as repugiumt to reason and good taste," the "purely spiritual 
interpretation of the Diyiae name" proving it so (70L i, 
pp. 88-90). But on what authority, I ask, can Bunsen 
reject the detailed account in the ^th chapter of the same 
Book of Exodus, wherein it is described how the seventy 
elders ^* mw the God of Israel"; and again, "saw God, and 
did eat and drink " ; and yet again, how Ezekiel minutely 
describes, as Sweienborg might have done, ** the likeness of 
the Man upon the throne" of the colour of amber, and with 
the likeness of fire, from his loms upwards and downwards P 
(Ezek. i. 26, and viii.) Are we to take it for granted that 
Exodus xxxiii. is history, and Exodus xxiv. uud Ezekiel 1. 
and viii. fables ? In another place we are told, with a little 
more display of criticism, that the story of Abrain (Gen. xv.) 
is no doubt mjrthical ; but that the story of Abraham is true; 
and that the document, Genesis xiv., " added by an editor of 
the eighth century B.a, alone would suffice to prove that 
Abraham had a real historical existence, and was therefore (!) 
the great-grandfather of Joseph " (i. p. 83). After thiii, 
wo arc not surprised to liear that Moses is "an unquestion- 
ably historical personage, both as regards the account of his 
origin and the events of his life.'' Both the origin and 
events of Moses' life have, I think, been ''questioned" pretty 
freely of late ! Again, as another example of dogmatism, I 
must cite Bunsen's assertion (p. 101) that ''nothing can be 
more groundless" tlian tlie notion that the Jews derived their 
ideas of Satan, etc., from the Clialdees ; and his unbounded 
contempt for the supposition t}i it the Jews would have 
accepted such doctrines from the lieathen. But Maimonides 
himself avows they did so, and the Mischna says the same.' 

Finally, to give entire utterance to my feeliugs, I must 
confess that altiiough the style of writing in €hd in History 

^ "Dixit Rabhi Simoon Brm Lakis, 'Nomina anf^elorum ascendcrnnk itt dOBMUa 
Iwaelis ex Babylooe.' " — Bosch. BftschaaiQi ^Xract of the Mischoa). 
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29 by no meajM specially bad among {German butoriea, and 
althongh ]Uj«8 Winkvorth has ahown benelf as naual one 

of the very few who really posseaa the art of translation, yet 
I find the inevitable diiiiculties of dealing with such thoughts 
as constitute the substance of the book not a little enhanced 
by the nu>de of their expression. At the best, it must be 
owned, every German Tree of Knowledge briatlea with, a 
frightful amy of thoma ! 

I shall now proceed to attempt a very brief sketch of the 
con ten U of these remarkable volumes. The two now trans- 
lated ^ bring the subject up to the birth of Christ, and are 
divided into four books. The first book ezpounda the 
purpose of the whole and diacusses the theories of the moral 
order of the world. The second book treats of the religious 
Gonsciottsneflfl of the Hebrews. The third is devoted to that 
of the Aryan race in Eastern Asia (the ZoroasLrian, V edic, 
Brahmin and Buddhist faiths), but includes preliminary 
chapters on the religion of the non-Aryan races, the 
Egyptians, Turanians and Chinese. The fourth book dis- 
cusses the Aryans of Europe^ the Greeks, Bomans, and 
Teutons. 

After a very remarkable and fr*eely handled, but, in my 

judgment, unsatisfactory sketch of the history of the re- 
ligious consciousness of the Hebrews, Bunsen proceeds to 
treat of that creed which the Jews consider as the second 
great heretical ofi'shoot of their faith, — Islam. When the old 
beathenisma of Arabia and PhcBnicia had sunk under the 
influence of tyranny and of the sensuality which always 
' follows tyranny, to the lowest corruption, and when Byzan- 
tine Christendom, with its formalism and miserable hair- 

* A third has been published since this Eeview irai written. It n concMlMd 
with the *' Beligions ConackfOOMw of the Ghriatiui AzyiB^" and a Snmmaiy of 
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splittiDg theologic disputes, had failed utterly to convert ihe 

races of the south, then, says Bunsen, Mahomet stepped 

forth, " hia whole soul glowing with the consciousness of 

God's revelation of hiinself in the heart, and uttering the 

prophetio words while he shattered the idols o£ Mecca : 

The light of Truth is oome ; 
Vain lies are qiienohed. 

That sense of the TTnity of God and of the bond existing 

between liim and tht.' individual liujnaii iiiiud wliicli Mahomet 
found in Ins own soul and reco(*'uized in Judaism and 
Christianity, is the basis of that universal empire of Islam 
which appeared to him to be the realization of God's king- 
dom upon eartL" But "he who takes the sword shall 
perish by the sword." Islam stiffened and hardened into 
formalism ; the wrathful spirit of yengeanoe and the degra- 
dation of marriage destroyed its vigoui". The " wings of 
man's upward flight were paralyzed." 

There is doubtless justice in this brief sketch of the story 
of Mahomet's reUgion, yet like nearly all others that I have 
seen (save a few of monstrous over-estimate), the justice seems 
bat scantily meted out. No one disputes the immeasurable 
superiority of Christianity, sueh as we turn to Islam. But 
inasmuch as Christianity itself has failed to make the Ghreek, 
the Levantine, the Neapolitan, other than the spiritually 
barren people we find them, it may not unfairly be argued 
that had Islam fallen on the richer ground of the North, it 
would have borne better fruit than it has done^ planted in 
Egyptian sands. We can easily see the defect of Mahomet's 
creed, and the indescribable spiritual poverty of the Koran 
as compared with other Eastern sacred books, not to speak of 
the Gospels. But had we lived in the ninth or tenth century 
it may be doubted whether English Protestant sympathies, 
such as they oommooly exist amongst us, would not have 
tamed &t more to the reverent and tender piety and manly 
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morality of the Saracens and Sicilian Arabs, than to the 
ascetic formalism, the idolatrous usages, and well-ni«»h poly- 
theistic belief, of the monks and saiuts of Christen I ta. 

A striking remark, however, is made by l>uiisen, ere he 
dismisses the subject of Mahomctanism, to the purport that 
on coming in contact with the Iranian race in Persia the 
combination gave birth to Sufiism ; a philosophy deeply 
tinged with a pantheism altogether foreign to the sharply- 
cut monotheism of the Semites. 

The third book of God in Sistory is devoted to a sketch 
of the religious consciousness of the Aryans of Eastern 
Asia prior to Christianity. Educated readers are aware that 
these Aryans of Eastern Asia are divided into the three great 
religions of Brahminism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism. 
Brahminism is usually understood by modem scholars to be 
the later development and corruption of the ancient Yedic 
faith. Baron Uunsen, however, insists that tlie distinction, 
is rather a geographical than a chronological one, and that 
the region of the Indus still retains the nature-worship of 
Yedism, while Southern India and the banks of the Ganges 
have long fallen into Brahminism, " the offspring partly 
of the egotism of the priestly and regal castes, and partly 
of the enervating influences of the sensuality encouraged 
by the climate." Before engaging, however, in the 
analysis of the great creeds of the Aryans, Bunsen un- 
dertakes a sketch of what he caUs, in Ger|nan phrase, 
** The vestibule of the Aryan religious consciousness ; 
in plain English the religions which bordered on the Aryan 
countries, namely, those of Egypt, China, and the tribes 
of Tartary. Here, again, we are met by that dogmatism 
whose use by Bunsen I have already lamented. I cannot 
think that any scholar has a right in the present stage of 
critical and philological research to make the dogmatic asser- 
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tioQ, that " Zoroaster entered on his career aVont B.C. 3000 *' 

(p. 206) ; that ** with the character of Abraham we 6lep at 
once into tlie full day-li"-ht of the more recent history of tlie 
human mind " (p. 221), and that " in Egypt alone has a 
branch of the West Asiatic stock, viz., the historical Semites, 
taken root in yezy early times and put forth an immortal 

growth of mixed Asiatic and African origin. The 

Sgyptians are the Hamites of the Bible, and Ihey alone.'* 
(p. 22;J.) The tone of true scholarship regarding points so 
disputed and so disputable, is surely very different from this, 
f^ortunately, the observations which follow on Egyptian re- 
ligion do not much depend for value on either chronology 
or ethnology, but are drawn chiefly from the monuments 
whose relaiive age is tolerably certain. 

'*The centre/' says Bunsen, "of the consciousness which 
the Egyptians possessed of God's agency in our history, is 
tlie Osiris-worship, the oldest and most sacred portion of 
their religion. Osiris is the Lord, the judge of men after 
death." Bunsen docs not add what strikes me as the most 
interesting point, that Osiris was the essential personification 
of BiTine goodness* The fiuniliar porcelain images of him 
found in every tomb, and the amulets representing his all- 
seeing beneficent eye, are, to my thinking, very touching 
relics of human love and trust. 

Next in importance to the belief in Osiris stands the 
Egyptian doctrine of metempsychosis, of which Bunsen 
beautifully says : 

It involves the recognitioa that tb«re is a solution of the enigma 
of esdstence, which is not to be found in the term of a single life on 
earth, and yet which we are impelled to seek after in order to explain 
this life. All guilt must be expiated ; but the final issue, though 
renchfd only after the lapse nf nnnumhcrcd ages, will be the tri<n!i|»h 
of the Good, the general reconciliation, and a life in God will be the 
eternal heritage of liie aoui. 

Grotesque as may seem to us the fozm such a £uth has 
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taken in the notion of the transmigration of souls into animal 
forms, it may be questioned whether, on the whole, Christen- 
dom has gained mnch by substituting the terrors of an 

eternity of torture in a fiery cave, for a term of expiation in 
the body of a beast. Who can even say that we are right in 
reading the hieroglyph of the soul of a sensualist turned 
into the shape of a swine (to be seen on the splendid Soane 
sarcophagus, and on many other monuments), as anything 
heaide a hieroglyph or mere emblem of a relaibution which 
may have been understood in a purely spiritual sense F 
If we wished to express the truth that by indulging in 
bestial vice man becomes bestial, bow better could we ex- 
press it in a picture than by drawing a man turned into a 
disgusting brute ? 

The religious history of Egypt is full both of encourage- 
ment and of warning. The earnestness, nay, rather the Tehe- 
mence of the national faith in Immortality, several thousand 
years before Christianity is supposed to have afforded the 
first certainty thereof, is one of the most important facts 
of history. The presence of such faith in three civilizations 
divided so widely as those of the Egyptians, the Brahmins, 
and the Druids, is the strongest testimony- conceivable to the 
universality of the intuition written on the heart of man by 
that Hand which writes no falsehoods. Further, the ethical 
form so clearly assumed by this belief among the Egyptians, 
is also a testimony to the depth of the human consciousucss 
of moral good and ill-desert. But again, on the other hand, 
while the religion of Egypt teaches us lessons so encouraging 
(on which I observe with some surprise that our author has 
not insisted), it also bears fbarfnl testimony to the possibility 
of petrifying a creed, till it becomes a stone closing the door 
of a nation's sepulchre. With such noble beliefs as those in 
Osiris and in immortal life, with the enormous power which 
must have been needed to build the temples and pyramids 
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of Egypt, the estabEshed religion of the land yet sanctioned 

such miserable idolatries as the worship of animals ; and 

while its " Prayer Book of the Dead" held up a noble code 

of morals for long succeeding generations, it can hardly be 

doabted that it supported and consolidated a tyranny, lay 

and eodesiastio, of ansurpassed eeyerity. The pyramida are 

said to have been erected by the despotic kings, for the 

purpose of safely preserving their own corpses from the just 

indignation of their subjects, by whom the sentence of the 

official Judges of the Dead might be reversed, and the 

mummies so far destroyed as (according to the Egyptian 

creed) to prevent their sharing the resurrection. If this be 

BO, the greatest monnments of oppression which burden the 

earth, have owed their existence to the double influence of .a 

religious dogma, and to the fear of the tyrant for the very 

victims of his tyranny." * 

It has been held by some Eg3rptologers, of wliose theory 

Bunsen makes no mention, that the numerous deities of the 

Egyptian pantheon were only deified attributes of the One 

God; and that while the ignorant populace were left to 

believe that they were separate beings, the priesthood and 

educated classes perfectly well understood that Amun, the 

King, and Neph, the Divine Spirit, and Phthah, the Creative 

Power, and Khenif the liepruductive Power, and Thothf the 

Divine Intellect, and Osiris, the Goodnejis of God, were all 

one and the same Being ; the powers of nature, the Sun, 

Pay and Night, Matter, the maternal principle^ and also 

Horal Ideas, like Truth and Justice, having also male and 

female personifications. The tutelary triads of the various 

Homes of Egypt seem to lend some countenance to this theory, 

in so far that we can explain them easily as selected attri- 

^ The care taken to make tlie approach to the sepulchral chambers as difficult 
and obsicure pussibie of courtki tuuiitunaaccs this theory. Yet a secret known 
to thft thousaiulB who Iwilt the p} rutmd« must liave been a very open ncret 
indeed. 
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bates^ united at will as objects of special worship, and under* 
stood to form in each case a TTnitj; whereas,' on the hypothesis 
of their being separate independent personalities such arbi- 
trary conjunctions are inexplicable.* If, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, the theory above mentioned should hereafter be 
accepted, should we not obtain a singular glimpse into the 
mystery of the connexion between Mosaism and the Egyptian 
creed? May it not be believed that Moses, learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians," and fired' at once with, 
loyalty to the God whose unity he had been taught, and 
with indignation for the oppression of the masses of liis 
countrymen, resolved to break both the chains of priestly 
and political tyranny, and by boldly preaching to the popu- 
lace the secret of the hierarchy, to found a commonwealth 
on the sublime lesson, "Hear, O Israel, the Lord your 
God is one Lord'*? Might not this have been the "Thus 
saith the Lord," which he heard in his heart in his desert 
musings, and by whose brave announcement he became one 
of the arch-prophets of the world ? 

Passing from Egypt, Bunsen bestows a short chapter on 
the religious consciousness of the Turanian race ; that is, of 
those vast tribes which occupy Central and I^orthern Asia, 
and include, according to modern ethnology, the Tartars, 
Pinns, Turks, and Magyars. The prevailing characteristic 
of this race, according to Bunsen, is the propensity to 
magic or Shamanism. The meaning of this phrase needs 
explanation. 

Beligion in its noblest form belongs to the noblest parts 
of our nature. It is ethical, as the outcome and crown of 
our moral nature. It is intellectual, as the highest result 

^ Sir O. WUkiuoB (J^iTKpA 2iid aeries) describee and copies a stone on whidi 

is inscribed, **One Bait, one AtUur, and one Akoti Hail, Father of the World. 
Hail, triformous God." On the ubrefse are tvo seated JEg^tian figures with 
something like a dove above them. 
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of our Toason. It is afifectional, as the last great aim and 
perfecting of We. But beside these noble inlets of religion 

to the 80ul, there are — as the llevivalists have Uiught us 
even in our own laud too well — hicieou.-^ puHsibilitics of at- 
taching religious ideas and sentiments in most unhallowed 
connexion with lower and more material parts of our com- 
plex frame, with the mere nervous system and such brain 
excitement as may be created by sounds, intoxicating 
fumes or drinks, or, yet more e£fectttally, by that concen- 
tration of the mind on one idea which producer liypnotisni 
and hysteria. He who lias seen the dancing (Icrvi.^lirs 
performing their frantic rites, rotating (as the writer has 
beheld one of them) for twenty consecutive minutes wit li out 
pause, till he falls pale and giddy to the ground, while his 
companions bow and shout in chorus, with wild eyes and 
dishevelled hair, like hungry wild beasts in a cage ; — ^he only 
who has seen this deplorable 8i«,'ht , or that of the Jumpers of 
Wales, or Peculiar People of ijuglund, leaping and scn aniin^ 
"Glorj'!" can realize the degradation to whicli worship can 
fall when the excitement, which ought to descend from above, 
is obtained from stimulants from below. The Turanian race, 
according to Bunsen, have for their peculiar character a pro- 
pensity to the use of all such spiritual trickeries. Perhaps 
the case might be more hopefully described by saying that 
in the sim|>le pastoral and secluded life common t/> mmt of 
these tribes, the vividuesb of religiou** faith ha«5 tho tenderir;y, 
common among mountaineers, to reverie and to visionary 
absorption. In the ignoranoe of a Tartar tent, a resort to 
magic arts to produce ecstatic raptures would seem easily 
explicable^ The main point of interest is the strength of 
belief in an invisible world, and the yearning for more 
intimate connexion v ith it, th i-. iu:i\t\]'/^UA in ra/y-^ whovi 
lives might have is^*^u^\. a Hi^sr': yttMAsim tA hrow»iijg and 
ruminating^ like tlMise of ibeij own flocks and herds. 
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Chinese religion has long been the despair of theologiaiu. 
A child beginB by loYiDg and obeying its haman parents, 
and proceeds in healthy growth of heart and soul to the 
love of the Father of All. But the Chinese, like stunted 

children, or human beings destined to eternal infancy, glued 
in the bud in piteous failure of natural blossoming, have 
stopped at the point of filial love and piety. Their morality 
is summed up in obedience to their parents while living :^ 
their religion^ in the worship of them when dead. 

Yet the Chinese have not been without a few great souls 
who have seen a glimmering, through the gloom, of rays 
of pure light. Last and greatest, but least familiarly known 
to us in Europe, was Tsku-hi, whose works, written in the 
thirteenth century of our era, have recently been translated. 
Prom among them, Buusen has quoted these marvellous pass* 
ages: 

Thrae is an EsaenGe indetenninate, which existed befcro heaven 
and earth. Oh, bow ttlent is it ! It alone safansts without changes ; it 
is everywhere. Thou mayst call it the Mother of the UiiiverBe. I 
know not how to name it^ I call it Too (the Way). I call it the 
Orwtf the Vamahimg^ the ZHstant, and yet agun the Approaekinff, 
Hao copies the Earth, Earth Heaven, Heaven Tao^ and Tao its own 
nature. . . . Tao loves and nourishea all beings, and does not con- 
sider himself as their Lord ; he is always without desire, wherefore he 
may be called Littie. All beings owe subjection to him, and he does 
not consider hilnself as thdr Lord, wherefore he may be called Great. 

Is not this last mysterious doctrine of the nelf-abnegoHon 

of God akin to the noble thought that God's whole life of 
ineftiable beatitude is a Giviug-forth, a bestowal of good, 
without one personal desire; an absolute Love in which 
selfishness has no place; and that all the god-like in man 
is thus to live outside of himself in love, and all the devil- 

^ Mcncius (Meng-Zb), author of the 4th canoiucal book of the Chinese, very 
neatly resolveR all duty into filial piety, by laying it down that chfldren show 
want of duty to thor paranta by the five capital ana of Slotii, Gambling, Selfish- 
ness, Sensnality, and Quarrelling. 
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like to live in himself in selfishness? Eternal life is the 
life of love. Eternal death (wdre it possible for God's child) 
would be the final extinctioa of love, in absolute aeltbhnesa. 
And again Tshn-hi says : 

No one haa lent to Tbo his dignity, nor to Virtue its nobleness ; 
these qualities they posaeea eternally in themselves. The Way pro- 
duoss beingSi sustains and pcesenres them. He brin^ them forth and 
does not make them his own ; he governs them and suffers than to 
he free. That is the depth of Virtue. 

Bunsen's hopes expressed at the close of this chapter that 
the rebellion of the Tae-pings was a real great Christian 
reformation, have, alas, proved delusive, and only show the 
warmth of enthusiasm with which he greeted all that bore 
semblance of progress in the world. 

Aflter this brief survey of Egypt, Turan, and Chinay 
Bunsen proceeds to consider the main stream of human 

thought ; the religious consciousness of the great Aiyaii 
race, of which Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, 
and Celts are the branches. First among these, he con- 
siders the Zoroastrian Bactrians, and gives to Zoroaster, 
with absolute decision, an antiquity "certainly not later 
than towards b.c. 2500" — a date which no other scholar 
would, I believe, he inclined to state equally dogmatically. 
The great work of Zoroaster in giving to the Vedic nature- 
worship a distinctly ethical character, Bunsen thoroughly 
believes, and considers the famous Inaugural Speech of 
Zoroaster (Gdt/ta AhunavaUi, Yama 30, already quoted, ante, 
p. 153) as the record of it : 

The remaining Q&tha% whether they proceed from Zoroaster himself, 
or only bear the mint mark of his mind, all exhilnt aimOar chaiacter^ 
istics. We do not discover 2f0xoaster to he a man exerdsing magioal 
powers or exalting himself above humanity. On the contrary he is a 
seer who announces the Divine will as unmistakably authenticated by 
the voice within him. 
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ZoToastrianism, according to Bunsen, spread from Bactrift 

to Media, and from Media to Persia, wiicre its peculiar 
insistence on the virtue of Truth (Aliriman being always 
identified as the Lying Spirit) gave to the whole Persian 
people the character for veracity, so much maiTelled at by 
the mendacious Greeks. The withering tyranny of the 
snooessors of Cyrus and the admixture of the Ohaldee philo- 
sophy in Babylon were the causes, as Bunsen supposes, 
of such corruption as Zoroastrianism underwent. ** Under 
such a despotism," he says, "how is it possible for a nation 
really to believe that the good, the wise, the true, does 
ultimately triumph upon earth P " This is a frequently 
recurring idea throughout the pages of Qod in SUtory, 
that political &eedom, or at the least, a government 
free from gross injustice^ is indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of wide-spread faith in the eternal justice above. 
Nevertheless, the creed of Zoroaster is to this hour a 
nobly moral faith, and oue by no means intellectaaUy 
despicable. 

From the Iranian branch of the great Aryan fomily, by 

whom the religion of Zuruaster was adopted, our author 
turns to the emigrants who before Zoroaster's ago had 
wandered to the banks of the Indus, and there formed the 
most ancient detachment (so to speak) of the race, the 
Indian Aryans. Here was the land of the Yedas, the oldest 
of human books, in whose Sanskrit words we still trace the 
brotherhood which unites us Anglo-Saxons with that re- 
motest household of our common Aryan race. Well may 
Bunsen say : 

The aaorad hoolcs of the Indian Atyans touch us muoh move neatly 
m many respects than the reoovds of the primeval epoch of the 
Hebrews, for in the fonner we see and &el the brotherhood of raoe ; 
but on the other hand they are tacomparahlj more a sealed book to 
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UB than the sacred scriptures of the Jews. We stuid in presence of 
» vetted life ; in a similar petition to that which we should occupy 
with regard to the unfidding of tiie HcAwew mind fleem the age d 
Abraham to that of Jeremiah, if we poeaened iwtfaiDg hoi the Book 
of Faahna,! 

HaTing diflciuaed ihe topic of Yedio literature ekewhere, 
I sliall hiete pass oyer the furfiher obflervatioiiB of Boiuen 

regarding it. 

After a portion of the Ar3ran raoe had mig^ted from 

the lilt] us tu the ( ranges, the Vedic religion, according to 
Bunsen, transformed itself into Braliminisra, "rather the 
coutrary than the continuation of the Yedio religioua con- 
sciousness." Here the old nature-gods Varuna {Ouranos, 
the Bkj), Agnx (Ignis, fire), and the rest, sunk into insig- 
nificance before metaphysical conceptions of a di£Eerent order. 
The Trimurti of Brahma, Yishnu, and Seeva (Creator, Re- 
storer, and Destroyer j — about whom, as JJunsen says, " so 
many fantastical, not to say nonsensical, systems have been 
built up" — now first appeared, and received in time the 
highest rank among the deities. The poets and singers 
who had oelebiated the Yedio aacrifioes became an heredi- 
tary caate of priests; the whole cruel and monstrous system 
of Brahminism followed ; and, meanwhile, the keen Aryan 
intellect occupied itself in the constmction of such mental 
air-castles as the JSanlvbya and Ycdanta philosophies. Thus, 
while the Iranian branch of the race, guided by the strong 
spirit of Zoroaster, seized, once for all, on the ethical side 
of religion, and developed a faith which, after three miUen- 
ninma, is atill the rational and moral creed of the Parsees, 
the Indian branch, following the intellectual rather than the 
ethical track, lost itself in a double ruin. On one side was 
a sacerdotal tyranny and a miserable idolatry. On the other 
were two systems of philosophy, the one trembling between 

1 Page 298. 
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pantheidin and atheism, the other a nihilism, which left its 
discipies for consolation such thoughts as these: 

A drop thai trembles oa the loius-leof, 

Such is this life, so soon dispelled, so brief; 

The eight great mountainiev ^he seven sess^ 

The sun, the gods who sit and rale o*er these, 

Thoo, 1^ the nniyerse, must pass away : 

Time conquers all ; why care for what must pass sway 9 

Of course, it is not to bo imajjincd that Brahminism, 
during its long growth of three nuiienniiuns, has produced 
no better fruit than these apples of Sodom. The great 
Brahmin poems of the Mahabharata and the Bamayana, 
above all the code of Menu, whidi has been the Ijevitious 
and the Deuteronomy of die Hindoo nation for so many 
ages, all testify to a religious and still more clearly to a 
moral consciousness, never lost in the sands of polytheism, 
nor absorbed in the formalism and asceticism of the priestly 
system. 

I cannot quit this portion of my subject Trithout express* 
ing my regret that Bnnsen should have died before the 
great reformation of the Brahmo Somaj assumed noticeable 
proportions in India. "With how much pleasure would he, 

^'iio wai Lopciul even of the results of the fanatical Tae-ping 
insurrection, have herahlcd the rise of a truly pure Theism, 
whose watchwords are the absolute unity and spirituality 
of God, the abolition of caste, and the elevation and instruc* 
tion of woman ! The religious consciousness of the Indian 
Aryans has indeed vindicated itself at last ; and when 
Bammohun Boy published his book of extracts from the 
Vedas as the text-book of his infant church, he reunited 
tlie threads of three thousand years of spiritual history. 
The Yedic hymn has passed naturally into the Brahmo's 
prayer, as the worship of the fathers into that of the 
children. 
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What is Buddhism ? The researches of a dozen great 
scholars have yet left us very little able to decide the 
questioD. Bunsen says frankly : 

Our own oonoeption of Buddha is diaMstrically opposed to ihst of 
Bomouf aud all his successors (with the exception of Mohl» Ohfy, sod 
Daocker) in so &r that scoording to them the founder of the most 
widely diffused creed on the fiice ctf the earth, a creed whidi has intro- 
duced or revived civilization amongst sU these »winii^Wj was a teacher 
of atheism and materialismb For bo we must denominate a syston 
which should teach that there is absolutely nothing but non-exiatenc^ 
therefore in no senfie a GUxl ; that annihilation is the highest happiness 
the soul can strive after, and tliat it is the highest glory of the great 
saint to have taught the way thereunto. If this wm 80, then Buddha 
would at least lie beyond the scope dl our present survey. For there i» 
no more utter denial of a Divim order of the world than tk« €i$8Min^tion 
that existence is mUkingi but a curse, (voi i pw 345). ^ 

The fourth book of God in History is devoted to a study 
of the religious consciousness of the Aryan race in Europe, 
namely, the Greeks^ the Romans, and the Teutons. The 
elaborate sketches of Greek religious life, including the 
earlier nature-worship, and that more ethical type which 
ever succeeds it ; the Greek epos and di ama ; Greek aix hi- 
tecture^ and sculpture ; 1111 some of the best chapters in the 
work, aud aie amoug the finest in recent criticism. Drawing 
to his conclusion, nfter setting forth how much of the truly 
moral, the truly religious, abode ever in the Greek conscious- 
ness, he says : 

The Pantheon of the Greeks consisted exclusively of divinities of the 
mind, of Ideals of Humanity, aud had its unity in Zeus, a conception 
which, through Homer and the other HeDenic poets, exerted a guiding 
influence^ of which even the masses were sensible^ For Zeus was not 
a national god, but was designated even so early as the age of Homer, 

* The correctness of this view of Buddhism is discussed in the next Essay. 

- Is it a slip of the pen by which, p. 262, vol. ix., he speaks of Phidias as 
archiuct as well a& sculptor uf the Pariheaou '( la there any doubt of the Kork 
of lefeiniu f 
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the ''Father of gods and men." It now no longer oootus to any one to 
deny tiie inischirf of that Aplitting-up of the eonaciouaneea of Qod, 
which was caused by a plurality of goda» but we must not forget that 
this po^jriheism had grown up out of the commingling of the tribes. 
As litUe wiH any one who has a Toioe in the European commonwealth 
of mind be disposed to deny the weakening of the ethical reli^ous 
oonsciousneas that resulted from the ovanreening ccmcentration of the 
mind upon knowledge, or from the idolatey of beauty, inyolring as it 
did, a severance of the beautiflil and the true fh>m the good. But those 
alone have a right to oast their stone at the Greeks who know how to 
appreciate the divinity residing in beauty, and who do not reftise to 
see the godlike in knowledge. ... It is very customary to place the 
distiuguishing characteristic of Helleniam in an absence of all earnest 
worship of God and of religions life in general We are prepared to 
maintain, on the contrary, that the whole life of classical antiquity, 
especially that of the Hellenes, shows itself far more inter-penetrated 
with pirayer and religioas feeling than does tiiat of the modem Christian 
world.^ 

My readfiis will probably be a little startled at the last 
challenge, bat the whole chapter deeerres careful consider- 
ation ere we fall back on our accustomed commonplaces about 
Greek irreligion. Among other remarks, and as an instance 
of the curious side lights with which the book aboimds, 
I may quote the observation in the preceding volume^ that 
while with the Hebrews the ** soul " was synonymous with 

self," with the Greeks the body was the self/' and the 
seal a separate entity. The Hebrew patriarch conld talk 
even of savoury meat as a thing his "sonl" loved. The 
Greek poet (Iliad i.) spoke of the wratli of Achilles — 

Which many thousand tofula of the sons of the heroes 
Sent down to hell ; but stretched tiimadvM <m the earth 
A prey to the ravening doge. 

Bmisen might have added, that snch an identification 

of "iiuul" and "self" has never yet taken place amongst 
ourselves. After so many centuries of Chhstiaiuty we yet 

> Vol. ii. p. S47. 
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habitoallj say, when a sliip lias foundered wiih lier czew, 
tliat "evezy 90ul on board perished"; albeit, according to 

our professed belief, and even the belief of oar Yiking fore- 
fathers, the souls of the drowned were the only things 
which, did not " perish ^' in the wreck. 

The Romans, in the opinion of Bunsen, as of other 
scholars, had for the leading ideas of their national life the 
notion of Law, and of their own rightM sway over all 

nations. Sacrifices and prayer were to them the business of 

the isuiall order of priests ; forms highly to be respect ed and 

in no wise to be trangressed by a worthy citizen, but yet 

having nothing to do with a man's heart or inner life. 

Virgil snmmed np the Boman ideal when he wrote : 

Otlien^ belike with happier grace, 

From bronje or stone shall call the feoe, 

Plead dottbtlul oausee, map the skieej, 

And tell when planets set or rise ; 

But BoiCAN ! thou, do thou oontiol 

The nations £ur and vide ; 

Be this thy genins^to impose 

The rule <tf peace on Tanquisliied Cms, 

Show fttty to the humblest soul, 

And onifih the sons of pride.— ^twiii^ vi 

The unity of civilized nations in one empire, the supremacy 
of Justice and of that Jurisprudence which Bunsen calls the 
Prose of Justice ; such was the great Boman Thought 
bequeathed to the world. 

Finally we reach the Teuton and Go^c race, the furthest 
offihoot of the Aryan fieanily, the very antitypes and yet the 
brothers in blood and language of the Aryans who, on the 

banks of the Ganges, transibrmcd into Brahminibin the old 
V^ic faith whose relics are imbedded in the wild mythology 
of Scandinavia. Fidelity, conjugal love, loyalty^ courage, 
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reTerence for tbe nobler attribntes of women, belief in 
eternal jnsticei in expiation and restoration; these were the 
cbaracteristics which, foUowing Taoitus, and wringing oat 
the spirit of Eddas ,and Sagas, may be attributed to the 

great northern race even from heathen times. Have we here 
tlie secret why the religious consciousness of the Teuton — 
less intellectually subtle than the Brahmin, less beautiful in 
its forms than the Greek — is yet the one which has carried 
^rthest in advance the torch of Divine light in the progress 
of mankind P Is not, after all, loyalty , the free Allegiance 
of the Bonl to its rightful Lord, the very highest type of 
religion ? Awe, reverence, intellectual contemplation, sym- 
pathy with the beautiful, submission to irresistible decrees, 
stern adherence to external law — all these sides of religious 
consciousness, the inheritance of Egyptian, Persian, Hindoo, 
Greek, Moslem, and Boman, aro good and true in their 
degree. But the highest Consciousness of all is not these, 
but the inward moral Allegiance of Love. 

Marcus Aurelius hc?an his Meditations by thankfully 
attributing his acquirements and advantages each to his 
parents or his tutors; his placid temper to his grandsire 
Yerus, his piety to his mother Ludlla, his love of justice to 
Severns. And thus, perhaps, may mankind hereafter trace 
back each gift to one of its ancestry of nations, or to one of 
its great teachers. To the cradle of the future Lord of the 
world, the Kings both of the East and of the West will 
bring their gold, their frankincense, and myn'h. From the 
Jew he will inherit his Faith, from the Homan his Law, 
from the' Ghreek his Art. Kay, many another heirloom will 
descend to him, its origin perchance forgotten in the night 
of time ; many a thought and many a sentiment from &r-off 
ancestors in the old Aryan Home, and Semite brothers under 
Chaldajan skies, and Korsenien from their ic}"" seas storming 
forth to conquer the world. In the great family of nations 
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perchance, when we come to know it better, we shall find 
there has been no insignificant or ungifted one ; nay, that 
as in the fairy lor© of our Teuton fathers, it is often the 
humblest, the dwarf, the disinherited, who has been chief of 
all and the sayiour of his brethren. When Cherillu^, de- 
scribing the muster-roll of the vast army of Xerxes, named 
as last and meanest, " a people who dwelt in the Solymean 
mottntains, with sooty heads and faces like horse-heads smoke- 
dried,"^ how little he could foresee that from that despicable 
race and those barren Solymean hills should come a Conqueror 
to whose Army of Martyrs the mighty host of Xerxes should 
be an insignificant troop ! " What perishes,'* says Bunsen, 
«in the great struggle which throbs through all history is 
the UmUaUm of the indiTiddal and the UmUatum of the 
nation." The positiye suryiTes, the negation ceases. The 
tide of religious consciousness perpetually rises, not indeed 
by one continuous stream of equal advance, but in successive 
waves, each of which having coutributed to the flow, subsideis 
again and is lost. We need not despair, although again and 
again we read of one faith after another — ''As time went 
on, it lost its early strength and became blended with 
errors." ,The procession of the ages by which our race 
approaches the altar of Birine wisdom is like no Phidian 
dream of stately forms of light-bearers and flower-bearers 
marching calmly in the long line of Time, liather is it like 
the passage of some royal summons in feudal days of old, 
when each messenger bore it on as £sst and far as life and 
strength allowed, then gave it to another's hands, and him- 
self laid down to die. Are not the days of a nation 
numbered, is not its trpe life over, when it learns no new 
truth and turns the truth iL iius once learned to error ? 

> Jotepbm, OMirn ApiM. L 22. 
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JESS AY IX, 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST.^ 

In the preface to this book the author makes the following 
obflervatiou : 

There ia to my mind no subject more absoirbiiig than the tracmg the 
cnigixk axid first growth of human thought ; not the«»retiQa]ly or in 
sooordsttca with the Hegelian laws of thought^ or the Comtiaa epochs, 
but bistoricaUj and like an Indian trapper, spying for eveiy footprint^ 
every layer, OTsry broken blade that might teU and testify of the former 
presMMse of man in his early wanderings and searehings after li|^t and 
truth. 

Few readers, I apprehend, possessed of the genuine his- 
toric spirit, wiii iiesitate to agree cordiallj' with this senti- 
ment, and to rank the religious development of nations in 
which such "searehings after light and truth'' result, as 
the most noteworthy element of their civilisation. I^or is 
the interest of the subject exhausted when we haye made it 
a foremost branch of historical inquiry. The science of 
Comparative Tliuology, to be buiit up at last of tlio maturials 
furnished by such researches will, we are assured, prove as 
valuable in elucidating tho dark problems of the human 
mind as the science of Comparative Physiology has been in 
throwing light on those of the body. And as out of the 
study of the lower animab the physiologist ascends step by 
step from simpler to more complex forms of life, and traces 

^ OA^frm a Ommum Workikof, By Max MiiUer. Two to1<^ 8ro. 1868. 
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his way from organs mdimentaiy in beast and insect up to 
the human liand and brain ; so Ibe theologian may hereafter 
trace through the humbler forms of fetichism and poly- 
theism, Hiid the imperfections of Yedic and Judaic religions, 
the prophecy and embryo of tliat more perfect faith, in 
whose symmetric development all the incomplete and rudi- 
mentary types of the past will become explicable. Professor 
MuUer's delightful Tolumes treat of many subjects beside 
those immediately connected with theology, his own special 
science of Language haying of course a prominent place. 
The interest of the work centres, however, so much in the 
dissertations on the various sacred books and on mythology 
in general, that I shall be doing it little injustice in confining 
my review to the subjects so sugg^ted* The philology of 
the learned Professor is entirely beyond my criticism, and 
the minor topics dealt with in his second volume would 
occupy too much space if even yery briefly noticed. 

The Talue of comparative theolog}'" becomes constantly 
more apparent as we descend from a mere superficial view 
of the Tarious religions of the world, to a deeper analysis 
of the nature of human &ith and worship. BeUgious ideas 
(it is often forgotten) are not simple^ but complex. Each 
has two factors ; first, the feelings of dependence, allegiance, 
love, to some dimly discerned Power above, which we sum 
up under the name of the " Eeligious Sentiment " ; second, 
the intellectual work which happens to have been done at 
any girai time or place, in transmuting these Sentiments 
into Thoughts; or, in other words, in constructing a theology. 
No religious Ideas could exist were there no religious Senti* 
ments behind them, and no religions ideas do practically 
exist till a certain process of crystaliizaLion has been applied 
to such sentiments. 

The first factor is constant so far as that what ever has been 
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tHe sentiment of one age is not lost, but dereloped and en- 
nobled in subsequent geuurutiona. As the Moral Sense first 
dimly dawns in the mind of the savage, and then grows into 
a definite, though imperfect, sense ol* Justice; and later on 
slowly extends, step by step, to the sense of Truth, Purity, 
and LoYe ; so the Eeligious Sentiment, which is in a measure 
the reflex of the Moral Sense, developes slowly also. 

The second factor of religious ideas is, from the nature 
of the case, variable and incessantly changing with every 
advance of knowledge and every process of reflection. It is 
itself compounded of two variable dements ; namely, first, 
the original thought of the individual, which may be almost 
nil, or may be vast enough to create a whole new creed; 
secondly, of the traditional thought which he has derived 
irom teachers and books, and this, again, of course may be 
great or small — a mental ancestry stretching through a 
prmcely line of sainis and sages, or the low brief pedigree 
of a barbarian's legends. Here the study of comparative 
theology is of incalculable value, enabling the student to 
inherit, not only the traditions of his direct line of teachers, 
but of all past generations. The different Ideas into which 
the same Sentiment has been translated in varied lands and 
ages are to the last degree instructive, and corrective of our 
haste and dogmatism ; nor can a man fairly estimate the 
worth of any familiar notion till he has seen and weighed 
its antagonist idea. Nay, not only in an intellectual, but 
a moral sense, the knowledge of such various creeds is 
valuable. Beligion never comes to us in greater majesty 
than when ''a cloud of witnesses'' proclaims its truth. 
Never do moral lessons touch us more nearly, never do ex- 
pressions of trust in God, or hope of immortality, carry with 
them such fresh strength as when they are borne to us Irom 
far-ofF ages and distant lands, and we know they have come 
from the lips of men wbo never spoke our speech nor learned 
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our lessoQi, and whose wbole lives were passed under oon- 

ditions utterly foreign to all onr traditions. To hold hj the 
full cord of all the faith of all the ages, is assuredly far more 
secure than to cling by a aingle thread, even if that thread 
be the golden strand of Christianity. 

Each man's religion, obseryes Professor MuUer, is to bim 
unique. It is bis natiye langnagOi tbe mo^her-tongne of bis 
soul ; none other may bear any comparison wiib it so &r as 
be is concerned. We might carry tbe simile fortber, and 
say that, like the old pedants who held that the languages 
of barbarians were not proper languages at all, but had only 
the sense of the lowiugs and bleatings of kine and sheep, so 
bigots even now talk as if the vast religions of the ancient 
world and of the £ast were not worthy to be called religions, 
and bad in them no meaning and no sanctity. Tbe thesis 
of half the later apologists of Christianity (down to the 
author of Christ and other Masters, well reviewed in these 
"volumes^) might be describtd somewhat in thiswise: "Given, 
a multitude of creeds having innumerable parallels, in doc« 
trine^ myth, rite and precept, with our own. Prove that 
eveiytbing in them is absurd and wicked, and everything in 
our own faitb credible and boly." 

It was not so in earlier times. The AposHes and Fathers 
were ready to acknowledge the " liglit wliich lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world," wherever they beheld 
a scintillation of it, whether in poems like that of Aratua, 
or in that philosophy " by which," as Clemens Alexandrinus 
aaid, *Hhe Almighty is glorified among the Greeks." St 
Chrysostom's argument (Homil. 12) for tbe diiine inspi- 
ration of conscience as tbe source from whence heathen 
legislators drew their laws, reads like a piece of modem 
free- thinking : 

For it camiot be said they bfild communioatlon with Mos^ or ihat 

^ Yd. i p. 60» 
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ibsj hatid the proph^ How oould tiuj when they were QentileBf 
It is evident it wm firana the veiy law which God pkoed in man when 
he ftcmed him* , 

But as the Church lost its primitive vigour of faith, wliich 
sufficed to itself without requiring the denial of all divine 
element in other creeds, the narrower, poorer fai^ of later 
ages needed to put forth a different claim : Christianitj was 

declared to be not only the best, but the only religion; 
all others were devil-worship and delusion. No modern 
Paul would have preached from the text of the altar of the 
Unknown God. He would have called it an altar of Satan. 
One faith only could be admitted to be unmingled truth, 
and fbr its sake, and expressly to distinguish it from all 
others, it was affirmed that the long cycle of Biblical 
miracles had been wrought. All other creeds were mere 
jumbles of unredeemable error, and their pretended wonders 
mere delusions and impostures. Penetrated with notions 
like these, our missionaries went forth to attack the giant 
religions of the East with the courage of David against 
the Philistine. But their Bibles, flung fearlessly at those 
massive fronts, have somehow hitherto fiiiled to slay the 
enemy, or even to stun him; and we must wait for his 
overthrow till a different order of attack be inaugurated. 

In just the opposite spirit from this narrow and bigoted 
one does Professor Miiller address himself to the task of 
examining the religions of the heathen world. Had his 
book no olher merit, the preface alone, in which the true 
method of such inquiry is vindicated, possesses a value we 
shall not readily over-estimate. "Every religion/' he says, 
"even the most imperfect and degraded, has something 
that ought to be sacred to us, for there is in all religions 
a secret yearning after the true though unknown God." \ 
Truly this is the spirit^ not only of a philosopher, but of 
a pious man. Strange is it, as all who have travelled / 
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beyond the precincts of Cliriatendom can tell, to note with 
wliat flcorn^ surpassing mere irri^erence, Christians com- 
monly enter the mosques and- temples of other creeds, and 

standing among crowds of prostrate worshippers move and 
speak, as if purposely to diisplay their contempt. Nay, ia 
Christendom itself to watch a Protestant in a Romish church, 
or an Anglican in a Dissenting chapel, is often to see em- 
bodied in looks and manner the feelings not of sympathy 
or community in the eternal human sentiments of religious 
love and hope, not even of pity for supposed fatal and soul* 
destroying error ; but of inhuman ridicule and disgust. Not 
one man ia a tliousaTid enters the temple of a creed in which 
he does not believe, witli any reverence or even any interest 
beyond vulgar curiosity. But that man sees what others 
wholly mias ; even the essential meaning of the cultus. Just 
so will those few who, like Miiller, enter the vast fane of 
Yedio or Zoroastrian £uth, not rudely or contemptuously, 
but with respectful sympathy, find therein a purpose which 
for ever escapes the mere profane inquirer. 

The sources of knowledge concerning existing heathen 
religions are of very various value. The obvious results of 
a creed on the character and manners of the nation which 
adopts it have always afforded a favourite "short method 
with the Pagans," whereby it was easy to demonstrate that 
all such creeds eould contain nothing good since so little 
good came from them. But to argue back from the practice 
to the theory of any religion would, I fear, prove an 
unsatisfactory mode of procedure, even if applied to our 
own. The ** intelligent foreigner," after perusing our police 
reports, examining the processes of our traffic, or merely 
perambulating the streets of London or Paris, before or 
after dark, would hardly construct the Sermon on the 
Mount as Llie source to whicli all he beheld plainly pointed 
as authority. Protebsor Miiller himself mentioDS the despair 
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of a poor Hindoo convert, who someliow managed to reach 

England still possessed of the simple faith, that Evangelical 
piety filled all our hearts and Evangelical morality guided 
the greater part of our actiona. To expect that far leas pure 
and noble creeds should exercise more perfect influence, and 
that Confaciaa wisdom should reign in Pekin, Brahmin 
devotion at Benares, and Zoroastrian morality among the 
Parsees at Bombay, is paying, to say the least, a bad com- 
pliment to Christianity. 

A second source of knowledge of heathen creeds is derived 
from the oral teaching of living priests ; the doctrines they 
promxdgate concerning God and other beings of the invisible 
world; their cosmogony^ ethics and ceremonial laws, and 
their lessons concerning a future state. This oral teaching is 
of course a most important element in forming our estimate 
of each creed, and has hitherto been almost our sole guide 
to the great religions of the East. It is, however, obviously 
liable to lead us into many mistakes. In the first place 
we derive from it at best only an idea of the religion in 
its present shape, which often (as in the case of Brahminism) 
is one of great degeneracy. Secondly, such teachings as 
Eastern priesthoods now afford shade off always into my- 
thologies, more or less puerile, and bearing to religion no 
more relation than the Legends of the Saints do to Christ- 
ianity. To say what is the creed itself and wliat is mere 
hagiology and fable is impossible, unless we go beyond the 
living priests to some higher authority. Again, each great 
creed has undergone enormous modifications. Even what 
must be termed its theology has changed in the course of 
ages, and differs, altogether, in different parts of the wide 
empire over which it stretches. The Trimurti, for instance, 
of Tirahma, Vishnu, and Secva, with all their myths of 
avatai^, and the pautlieon of subordinate gods, is a com- 
paratively modem phase of Brahminism. Among the ele- 

16 
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mental deities of the Vedas these things are not to be found. 
Buddhism is almost a different creed in China, in Thibet 
and in Oeylon, and what the priesthood of one oountiy 
teaches as its doetrines, that of the others denies or modifies. 

Lastly, all mythologies vary, not only in different places 
but at different times ; being in a constant state of flux 
and change ; sometimes of alternate solidification into fable, 
and rarefaction into metaphor. We continuaUy think of 
heathen religions as if each had its compact Body of divinity 
or its Thirly-Nine Articles ; and, moreover, as if it possessed 
(what our churches have never achieved) a priesthood teach- 
ing precisely the same doctrines at all times and everywhere, 
neither more spiritual nor more carnal, more philosophic 
nor more stupid the one than tiie other. As things actually 
are, we may fairly rate the judgment of an Eastern creed 
derivable from its living priests at the yalue which would 
pertain to a summary of Ghristiaidty obtained by going 
about Europe asking questions of an Anglican bishop, an 
Italian capuchin, a Scotch presbyter, and a Greek papas; 
and digesting their answers, as best we might, into a system 
of theology, omitting whatever might seem merely sen- 
sible and^ common-place, and carefully noting everything 
grotesque and suiprising which came in our way. 

Take it as we may, the creation of the theology and 
mythology of each religion is a process more remarkable 
and more interesting the more we endeavour to get near 
to it and realize how it can have been accomplished. I 
know of few better attempts to deal with its mystery than 
in the essay on Semitic Monotheism in these volumes : 

The primitive intuition of God, and the ineradicable feeling of 
dependence on Qod, could only have been the result of a primitive 
revelation in the truest sense of the word. Man, who owed hia ex- 
istence to God and whose bdng centred and rested in Ood, saw and 
felt God as the only sense of his own and of all other ezietenoe. By 
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the very act of creation God had revealed himself. This primitive 
iutuition of God, however, was in itself neither monotheistic nor poly- 
theistic, though it might become either. It is too often forgotten by 
those who believe that a pol^-theistic worship was the most uatural 

unfolding of religious life, that polytheism must everywhere have been 
precedfd l)y a more or less conscious theism. In no language does the 
plural exist before the singular. No human minil could liave conceived 
the idea of Gods without having prfviousiy conceived the idea of a 
God, The primitive intuition of Godiieiul is neither monotheistic nor 
polytheistic, and it finds its expresaion in the simplest and yet the 
most important article of faith — that God is God. This must have 
been the faith of the ancestors of mankind before any division of race, 
. . . but it was not yet secured against the illusions of a double vision. 
Its expression would have been "there is a God,'' but not yet "there 
ifi but one GotL" 

In all heathen nationB, and even partially among the - 
Jews, the varions aspects of nature^ and names given to 
difEerent attribntes o{ Gh>dy led to the multiplication of 
deities, and thence by rapid degrees to the formation of 

mytlis and legends, and endless gcncfilocrics." IIow all 
those arose, which we tind were actually believed, it is hard 
indeed to imagine. A certain large number may be set 
down at once as not so much Myths as Metaphors; the 
inevitable shape into which expression of natural phenomena 
^fell when language was yet all alive with imagery, and 
possessed no abstract nouns, no auxiliary verbs ; no terms, 
in short, which did not draw a picture instead of lianating 
a fact. "Words," says Miiller, "were then heavy and un- 
wieldy. They said more than they ought to say/' Thus, 
what is poetry now was common prose then, or rather there 
was no distinction between prose and poetry, and men said 
that " Night was the mother of sleep and dreams," just as 
simply as we say, " Sleep and dreams come at night time.'* 
Linumerable other myths are traced by modern scholars (I 
confess, as it seems to my ignorance, with tedious iteration 
and much coercion of fancy) to descriptions of solar phe» 
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noraena. Every hero, according to these critics, is Luc Suu, 
every heroine the Moon ; and every event is affirmed to 
represent the Sun rising or the Sun setting, the Sua among 
«loud8 or the Sua at dawa, the iSua at the solstice or the 
Sua at the equiaox, the Son eatering the Ball or the Sun 
quitting the ram — till the unlearned mind marvels whether 
the ancient heathens were bom and died, married, reigned, 
fought, or iiad any real cxisttjuce other than as types of 
the Sun ; or whether they attended at all to their own affairs 
and not exclusively to those of the Solar System. But 
when we have done our beat to understand all these myths, 
whether mere metaphors or elaborate allegories, we are still 
perplexed to oonceive the mental conditions of what Professor 
MuUer oalk the mythopme age, in which they originated, 
and of the next, when they passed into the minds of sub- 
eequeni generations as accredited facts. One thing alone 
is clear, that the mass of such myths have little or nothing 
in common with the religion of the race among whom they 
were current ; and that we may as well study the Protes* 
tantism of Elizabeth's reign in the Mtdwmmer Nights Dream 
as the real faith of a Boman of the Augustan age in 0?id*s 
Metaffiorphoses, 

The one satisfactory source of knowledge concerning all 
religions, is neither the moral state of tlie people who hold 
them, nor their current myths, but their Sacred Literature, 
This alone supplies us at first hand with the fountain from 
which all that is really oharacteristio and important in each 
creed has been derived. Here we get at the thoughts about 
God and duty and immortality of real men whose spiritual ex- 
perience (to use Rowland Williams' great phrase) generated 
the religious atmosphere in which their disciples ever since 
have breathed. Here we are face to face with the prophets 
of old, no longer transfigured and seen through a halo of 
adoring fable, but as they were in the flesh, writing as best 
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they oouldi the burning tiioughts <Jf theit souls. Here then, 
if anywhere, lies the mine of wealth out of which we must 

dig our knowledge of the great creeds of the world. 

But in such literature there are always varied stages. 
The earliest books (invariably acoounted most sacred) indicate 
the first vague shape which the creed assumed. The books 
of the second period, and of lesser sanctity, present the 
creed in rnore^ definite form, and are also, nearly always, of 
a more distinctly ethical character. Lastly, after every 
Bible there comes a Talmud^ the commentaries and cere* 
monial regulations by which the earlier prophetic utterances 
and the secondary ethical precepts are in time overhiid. 
Usually it happens that during the long interval between 
the beginning and end of such a oyde of literature in any 
country, the creed itself has undergone essential modifi* 
cations, whether, as in Judaism, by rising into a higher 
spirituality, and incorporating the doctrine of immortality ; 
or, as in Brakmiiiiam, by declension into the worship of 
material idols. 

Before endeavouring to recapitulate Professor Miiller's 
conclusions regarding some of these great works, a few 
reflections on the eztraoidinarj nature of Sacred Books may 
well be bestowed. 

Looking back from tlie rich garden of literature which 
human genius and industry (and we may add human vanit}'' 
and folly) have created for us, " the heirs of all the ages/* 
it is almost touching to learn how the first few books of the 
world, the wild flowers which sprang up spontaneously in all 
their glory and fre^ness in that yet unbroken soil, were 
cherished and well-nigh adored* A book, strange is it to 
remember, was once, per te, a sacred thing. And as a 
young writer even now looks on his first printed work 
with a curious sort of parental sense, beholding the child 
of his mind standing before him^ the mysterious logos em- 
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bodied in tangible sbape, *no longer a part of himself, but 
baving as it were independent life^ so, in those far-off ages, 
mankind looked on the first books with awe and wonder as 

Incarnate Thoughts. Beneath a synagogue in Jerusalem 
there is a vault where, even yet, old worn-out books and 
manuscripts are piously buried, a memorial of the time 
when every written law was believed to have had, not only 
a human scribe, bat an inspiring deity to direct the legis* 
lator, and every poem was understood to have had a Muse, 
by whose aid so wondrous an achievement was brought about. 
By degrees the best of the old, and the oldest of the best 
books, through all the pious Eastern lands, became hallowed 
and sot apart, to be confounded no more with merely 
mortal works. They were canonized as saintly Christian 
men were afterwards canonized, first by the common voice, 
then perhaps, as in the case of the Buddhist scriptures^ by 
decrees of councils, and, at last, by universal consent and 
tradition. Is this very marvellous? Have we any difficulty 
in conceiving how it happened ? Nay, but was it not rather 
the most natural thing in the world ? Who can estimate 
the mysterious enchantment which belongs to the words of 
a great book, when generations have passed away uttering 
them in every hour of joy and agony, and finding expres- 
sion in them for all their hope and all their penitence? 
The cathedral roof, which has bent over the prayers of a 
thousand years, seems redolent oi their incense ; the altar 
where our fathers havr knelt becomes for us a shrine. So 
it is with books also, with the very words and phrases which 
have been as silver trumpets through which men's voices 
have gone upward to heaven for millenniums. Does any one 
believe that the outbursts of faith and grief in the Psalms 
or the old prayers of Basil and Ohrysostom, are just the 
same now, no ncLer or fuller of meaning than when they 
were hrst written? Had they been buried then in that 
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Syrian vault and exhamed for aome antiquaiy to decipher 
to-daj, would they be for us what they now are when for 
ages human hearts have embalmed them P Not so. Words 

whose sound has gone out into all lands, awakening, con- 
soling, purifying tlie souls of men ago after age, cannot be 
for us like other words. They come to us breathing memories 
of childhood and of our mother's prayers, and through them 
we seem to hear a murmur as of the voices of all the holy 
dead. Such sanctity as this depends little upon theories of 
"inspiration/* or arguments ooncerniug the authority of a 
canon or the authenticity of a codex ; but nothing is more 
natural than, that a devout mind should attribnto directly 
to God's dictation what seems at once so sacred and so 
beautiful. 

It is not hard to recognize these truths applied to our own 
scriptures and liturgies. we not discern also thati in 
a great measure, the same principle must hoH good for 
nations whose sacred hooks have far less beauty and meaning 

for uSf and far less absolutely, by any standard we can admit 
for a moment ; but which may veiT possibly have a certain 
habitual fitness and home sentiment, for the nations to whom 
they belong, which even greater hooks may lack P Doubt- 
less, Arab and Indian melodies are inmieasurahly inferior 
to Gennan and Italian airs, yet we should not marvel, but 
take it as a trait of human nature, if an Arab or Indian 
listened delighttid to the monotonuus ja.iigle of hi^ native 
instruments, and shed tears over tunes which rather inclined 
us to laughter. The fact that a Brahmin can find in the 
Vedas, or an Arab in the Koran, much more than we can 
find in either of beaufy and sublimity, should cause us no sur- 
prise* The wonder is rather, how we western Europeans, we 
of Aryan race, feel such intense sympathy with the literature 
of a Semitic people, and are far more at home in Genesis 
than in the Iliad, in the speculations of Job than in those of 
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Plato. The explanation is to be found, perhaps, first in the 
marveUcQS greatness of the Hebrew literaturo ; and in its 
intensely human character which ever recalls to each of ns 
the freshness of youth, and gives it a claim to he the liter- 
ature not of one people but of humanity. Secondly, we 
English and Germans, who of European nations most prize 
the Bible, have been for a thousand years fed upon it, till 
Jewish and Syrian ideas come to us far more naturally than 
those of our own Odin-worshipping ancestors. To them, in- 
deed, it may well be doubted whether the Hebrew Scriptures 
(could they have read them) would have seemed half so fine 
as Beowulf or the elder Nibelungen-Lied. But on the strong 
wild stems of Norse and Teuton races the graft of Judaic 
thought has flourished vigorously, and we, the fruit thereof, 
show more mental likeness, perchance, to the gi^aft than to 
our original stem. 

It is easy to turn the Sacred Books of the heathens into 
ridicule, by quoting from them monstrous myths, childish 
precepts, and especially that almost uniyersal perversion of 
morals whereby coreinonies are exalted to the level of the 
most imperative duties. As the luslitutes of Menu hpeak of 
"killing the inhabitants of three worlds and eating with 
unwashed hands'' as of crimes of parallel magnitude, so 
nearly every ancient law-book places things mala m u and 
things mala prohibita (such as gathering sticks on the Sab- 
bath) in most unfit equality. The error obviously arises 
from the notion that ceremonial observances are duties 
directly owed to God, and therefore of infinite obligation, 
while other duties, it is imagined, are only indirectly divine, 
and are owed to man, and therefore "of minor sanctity. 
Though if there be one point more dear than another in the 
teaching of Christ, it is bis denunciation of such pharisalsm, 
and of the giving of tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, to 
the neglect of justice and truth, yet from his age to ours 
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Ohristondom has never sliaken itself wholly free thereof. 

Ifc is idle then to point to these puerile precepts, and the 
endless commentaries upon them, as proving the worthless- 
ness of heathen hooks. 

Modem philology and ethnology have grouped the 
languages and nations of Europe and Asia in wholly dif- 
ferent daasification from the purely geographical order 
formerly used ; and this new classification Professor Muller 
conceives to be applicable no less to the religions than the 
tongues of the various races. The order he adopts may he 
briefly thus described : 

1. The Aryan or Indo-European race, branching into the 
northern Indian, Persian, Greek, Boman, SolaTonic, Teuton, 
and Celtic races, with all their languages: Sanscrit (the 
elder sister), Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, 
French, English, etc. 

2. Tlie Semitic race, branching into Ass3''rians, Jews, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Arabs, etc.; with their languages, 
of which Hebrew and Arabic are the most important. 

3. The Turanian race, comprising Mongols^ Turks, Malays, 
Siamese^ and many of the Indian nations, with their re- 
spective languages. 

4. The Chinese, with their unique uionosyllubic language. 
After these, between whom all history, all religion, all 

. literature, and all art are well-nigh divided, there are the 
AMcan, American, and Polynesian races (variously arranged 
by ethnologists), with whose languages and religions we 
bave here no concern. The ethnology of the great Egyptian 
race in the world's pedigree seems to be still a matter of 
doubt. Their language is said by scholars to have some 
singular affinities with that of the Hottentots, 

By the Aryan and Semitic races has the projTrcss of the 
world been carried on, and in them our interest, both here- 
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ditaxy and historical, necessarily centres. Now, a very sin- 
gular parallel, which so far as I am aware has not been 
hitherto remarked, may be traced between the religious 

history of these two great tribes. I yentare to suggest it 
as one of the most cunuub paialkls in history. 

In both Aryan and Semitic races there have existed several 
minor creeds which, in^process of ages, have disappeared. In 
the Aryan race, for example, there have been the religions 
of Greece and Rome, Odin-worship and Bruidism. In the 
Semitic race there have been the Assyrian, Phoenician and 
sundry other idolatries. But in each race there has also been 
one great religion which, beginning' at the very dawn of 
history, has lasted to the present liour, namely, Vedic-Brah- 
minism among the Aryans, and Judaism in the Semitic race. 
And each of these great religions has had two vast offshoots, 
or schisms, which, also, stiU survive ; namely, Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism from Brahminism; and Christianity and Islam 
from Judaism. Further. All six of these religions are 
possessed of a Sacred Literature, to which divine authority 
is attributed by their adherents j namely, among the Aryans; 

The Yedas of the Brahmans ; 
The Zend-Avesta of the Zoroastrians ; 
* 13ie Tripitaka of the Buddhists ; 

and among the Semitic race : 

The Old Testament of the Jews ; 

The Xew Testament of the Christians j 
The Koran of the Moslems. 

Beside these Aryan and Semitic Scriptures, thoe only 
exist in the world two other anoint sacred books of any 
value, namely the Kings of the Confucian Chinese^ and the 
Taote-king of the Taoists of China; the Grunth of the 

^ikhs being a comparatively modern work. 
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Lasily, as if to perfeot the parallel, recent calculations 
tend to show that at the present hour, after four thousand 

years of development, the great religions ol tke Semitic and 
Aryan races are almost on an equality in point of numbers ; 
Brahmimstu and Buddhism, with the small remnant of 
Zoroastrians, counting together (according to an authority 
accepted by Professor Muller) about 44 per cent, of the 
human race; and Judaism, Islam, and Ohnstianity nnm* 
berin^ nearly 4rj per cent, on the same calculation. 

It would be impossible to heighten the effect of so amazing 
a coincidence by any reflections. One fact, however, must 
not be forgotten. Among all these creeds, Christianity alone 
ifi extending itself ; all the rest, without exception, are dying 
out. Whether the extension of Christianity have any con- 
siderable motive force beside the superior energies, the 
conquests and colonizings of the Anglo-Sazon race, and 
whether a collapse of the British Empire would leave the 
progress of Christianity undisturbed, we need not inquire. 
The prior question would need to bo settled before any con- 
clusion could be drawn from such premisses: What share 
has Christianity, and especially free and moral Protestant 
ChristiaDity, had in making the Englishman what he is, 
and giving to Queen Victoria those realms on which the sun 
never sets P 

I propose briefly to follow Professor Miiller, not into all 
the varied woods and groves of literature wherein lie iias 
cut his " Chips," but through his more weighty discussions 
on the Sacred Books of the East. Of these, those of the 
Aryan race have chiefly occupied him, leaving room for one 
essay only on the Confucian books, and one on Semitic 
MonotheiBm. To begin, then, with the oldest and most 
interesting of ail. 

" In the Aryan world,'* says Professor Miiller, " the Veda 
is certainly the oldest book." And it is emphatically a Imkt 
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not a mere monument or record of conquests and suocessire 
dynasties. Here lies its immense interest, for ''poets are 
better tban kin^, and guesses at trntli are more valuable 

tliaa uiiDM uiing titles of Egyptian or Babylonian despots.*' 
The word Veda means ''knowledge/'' being, in fact, the 
same word as. "wit" or "wise." There are four books 
known as Yedas, and commonly represented in the four 
hands of Brabma the Creator, namely, the Big Yeda, the 
Tagur Veda, the Sama Yeda, and Atharva Yeda* But the 
three last, says Professor MuUer, no more deserve the name 
of Yedas iliaii tlie Talmud deserves the name of Bible. Tlie 
Yagur Yeda is, in fact, a prayer-book; tbe Sama Yeda, a 
hymn-book ; and tbe Atharva Yeda, a sort of rubric ; each 
for the use of a different order of priests at the sacrifices. 
The Kig Yeda, containing the most ancient hymn of praise, 
is thB Yeda par excellenoe. It insists of two parts, 
the oldest hymns or Mantras, called Sanhitft, and a number 
of prose comments called Br&bmanas and SCltras. The Rig 
Yeda Sanliita consists of ten books contnining 1028 hymns ; 
and 600 years before Christ the scholars of India had 
counted these 1028 hymns, and found they contained 
10,402 verses, and 432,(H)0 ^fUabka^ a Bumber approximately 
verified in existing liSS. The date of these hymns must 
be somewhere between 1200 and 1500 bxs., albeit no MS. 
exists of much more than five centuries old. This high 
antiquity, demoiistrated by Tarious arguments, is corrobo- 
rated by a curious observation. In modern literature one 
epoch, nay one single author, often uses the most varied 
styles of composition, poetry, history, criticism, scienoe. 
But in ancient times^ says Mtlller, "the individual is much 
less prominent, and the poet's character disappears in the 
general character of the ie^er of Kierature to which he 
belongs. It is the discovery of such larere strata of liter- 
ature .following each other in regular succession, which 
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inspires the critical historian with confidence in the truly 
historical character of the successive literary productions of 
ancient India/' where '^an age of poets was followed by 
an age of collectors and imitators ; then by an age of theo- 
logical pToae writers, and finally by an age of writers of 
sdentifio mannals/' 

Of the sanctity of the Rig Veda, in the opinion of Brah- 
mins, nothing too much can possibly be said. " The Veda 
is mdiy or Hearing; all other books, even the great code 
of Menu, is smriti, or Recollection/* "The views enter- 
tained of revelation, by the orthodox theologians of India," 
says MulleFf "are &r more minute and elaborate than 
those of the most extreme advocates of verbal inspiration 
in Europe." The whole Veda is the work of deity, and 
even the men who received it were raised above common 
fallible mortality. The human element is utterly denied 
a place. "The Veda existed before all time in the mind 
of God." As the institutes of Menu say, " To deities and 
to men, the Scripture is an eye of light; nor could the 
Yeda Shastras have been made by human faculties, nor can 
they be measured by human reason unassisted by revealed 
glosses and commentaries. Such codes of laws as are not 
founded on the Veda produce no good fruit after death. 
All systems which are repugnant to the Veda must have 
been composed by mortals and shall socm perish. Their 
modem date proves them vain and false."^ The re^l writers 
of the Yeda however, like those of other books, for which 
similar claims have been advanced, make no pretension to 
write by divine dictation, but implore the Deity to inspire 
them. One of them cries, "O Indra ! Whatever I now 
may utter, longing for thee, do thou accept it. Make me 
possessed of God I (Rig Veda, vi. 47, 10.) Another 
''utters for the first time the G&yatri, which now for more 

^ Ittstitntoi of Menu, «. 13, 9, 94, M. 
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tban three thoueand yean has been the daily prayer of 

every Brabman, and is still repeated every morning by 
millions of pious worshippers.'* "Let us meditate on the 
adorable light of the Divine Creator 1 May He rou9e our 
minds I 

Very various degrees of merit are displayed by the 
different poems of the Yedas. Some of them are , tedious 
and childish. The gods are invoked, with endless repeti* 

tions, to protect their worshippers, and to grant them all sorts 
of terrestrial blessings. Yet interesting in many ways are 
even these more puerile hymns. Tliey reveal that mental 
condition in the writers, of which we have already spoken 
as a theism which is not yet pr(^rly either tnonotheism 
or polytheism. Each god, when worshipped, is successively 
thought of as the God, and invested with supreme attributes ; 
and here and there maybe traced a dim recognition that 
the Many arc but One; as it is said (Rig Yeda, i. 164, 46), 

"Tliey call Him Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, Agni That 

which is One, the wise call in divers manners." Some of 
these gods, like Agni (Fire), seem to be merely elementary ; 
others, like Yanma, are already defined personages; but in 
no case is there any trace of their worship having taken 
the form of idolatry. The worship of idols in India is a 
degradation of the Yedic worship of ideal ffods. 

The Trimurti of Brahma, Secva, and Vit^huu, as already 
stated, is altogether the product of a later age. In the 
Atharva Yeda occurs the first mention of Baa^hman (used 
originally in the neuter, and eventually changed into a 
masculine noun], translated by Professor MiUler to signify 
Force" or ""Will," and said to be the "First-bom, the 
Self-existinn^, tlio best of tlie Gods, by whom heaven and 
earth were e.siabli^lud." Yery marvelloush', surely, does this 
name for God, signifying ambiguously both Will and Force, 
correspond to the latest theories which the modern doctrine 
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of correlated forces has suggested to men of science, even 
within the^&lftew years, in England. If it become the 
accepted belief amongst us that the forces of nature hold 
to God's will the direct relation which man's nervous force 
does to his will, or in other words, that the dynamic power 
of the universe is the vital force of God, we shall hardly 
find in relation to such, a doctrine a better name for the 
great Mover of all things than "Brahman." 

Here and there through the Veda break out expressions ' 
of wonder respecting the physical mysteries of the universe, 
betraying already the deep thoughtfulness and speculative 
tendencies of that Aryan intellect of which Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, were inheritors. Listen to 
the following from the Rig Yeda (x. 81-4) : " What was 
the forest, what was the tree, oat of which they shaped 
heaven and earth ? Wise men ask this : on what He stood 
when He held the worlds ?*' Or to the still more remark- 
able 129th hymn of the 10th hook, of which Professor 
Muller has given a full translation ending in the lines of 
which he may well observe; "At this period no poet in 
any other nation could have conceived them." 

Who knows tsom whence this great creation sprung ? 
He from whom all this great creation came^ 
Whether His will created or was mute 1 
The Most High Seer that is in higliest heaven. 
He knows it— or perchance even Jle know not ! 

A matter of still greater interest is the moral life which may 
be traced through these okkst of human compositions. The 
Brahmin mind, from the first, was of a highly intellectual 
cast, while in the Iranian race the moral clement visibly 
predominated. Yet it is evident that, in the age of the 
Yedas, religion and morality were already linked with that 
closeness which we discover in the Hebrew writings, and 
so often miss in those of the Gtreeks. Many a Christian 
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leader might take unawares for one of the Paalma of Israel 
some of the hymns quoted by Professor Milller, merely 

chaugiiig the name Yaruna (OuranoSf Heaven) for Jehovah. 
Witness the following (Eig Veda, vii. 89) : 

Lei me not ye^ 0 Yaruna, enter into the house of clay. Have merey, 

Almighty, bave mercy ! 
Tfarough want of strength have I done wrong. Have mercy, Almighty, 

bave mercy ! 

Whoiever we men, 0 Yaruna, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host, whenever we break tiie law through thoughtlessness^ bave 
mercy, Ahnighty, have mercy ! 

How wonderful is it here to find the Law — that great 

Unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like those of yesterday. 
But made ere time began — 

of which Sophocles wrote, here spoken of already in the 
first dawn of the world, peichance ere yet Moses was bom, 
as " the Law" — the law of God, for whose neglect man prays 

to be forgiven ! 

And again (Rig Yeda, vii. 56) : , 

Wide snd mighty are the works of Him who stemmed asunder the wide 
firmaments and lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven. He 
Batched out apart the starry sky and the earth. . . . 

How can I approach unto Varuna ? Will he accept my ofiering without 
displeasure ? . . . Absolve us from the sins of our fatbeis^ snd from 
those which we have committed with our own bodies. . . , 

It was not our own doing, 0 Varuna ! It was temptation, an intoxi- 
cating draught, passion and thoughtlessness* Even sleep brings 
unrighteousness. 

The Lord Cod enligiituneth the foolish. . . O Lord Varuna, may this 
• song go to thine heart. 

The likeness of the following (Atharva Yeda, iy. 6) td 
Psahn 13d is remarkable : 

The great Lord of the worlds sees as if lie were ii^nr. If a man 
stands, or walks, or hides, if he lies down or rises up^ King Varuna 
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kuows it. He m there as the third. He who should flee far beyond 
the akj, even he would not be rid of Varuna. . . King Varuna sees all 
that is between heaven and earth. He has counted tho twinklingB 
of the eyes of men. 

In conclusion, Professor Muller tells us there is no trace 
of the doctrine of metempsycboeis in the Yeda, but, on the 
oontnuy, many referenoes to jpenonal immortality as an 
accepted &ct. A few vague threats of a "pit," and of the 
"dogs of Tama" (death), hint at punishment for the 
wicked, and the good man expects a felicity thus conceived 
of (Rig Veda, ix. 113, 7) : 

Where there is eternal lights in the world where the Bun is placed, in 

that immortal imperishable world, . . . 
Where life is free, in tho third heaven of heavens, where the worlds are 
radiant, where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure 
reside, where the desires of our desire are attained, — ^there make me 
immortal I 

Next in ago and importance to the Vedas in the Aryan 
world are the Zoroastrian sacred books ; the scriptures of the 
Paraees, oonmionly comprised under the name of the Zend- 
Avesta. Of these books an account was given by the present 
writer (compiled from the translations of Haug, Spiegel, 
Westergaard, etc.) in Ftaner^n Magtmine three years ago.^ 
So far as he hao traversed the same ground, Professor Muller, 
I am liappy to find, seems to sanction all the statements of 
that paper. To those who have not read the article in ques- 
tion, it may be briefly told that the conclusions of recent 
Zend scholarship are these : — ^In the beginning of history 
the Aryan race, a small tribe, perhaps only a family, having 
one language and one faith, dwelt in a certain spot called 
Arvana Yaeyo, (the old Aryan Home) believed to have been 
on ihe banks of the Araxes, near where the city of AtropaLoue 
afterwards stood. It was at ail events a region far north of 

1 Xiprinted in atmUn Ethicgi mi Social, 1 Td., Sto. Willittms tt Noigtte. 

17 
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India, where winter reigned for ten montiis of the year.^ 
After the lapse of years or centuries — who can tell how many? 
— the race parted into two great branches: the Iranians, who 
were agriculturists, labouring in liactria ; and the Brahmins, 
penetrating into India, where their nomad habita ended. 
This eventful seyerance was not effected without some bitter 
strife and religious diaaension. Nay, it was perhaps primarily 
rather a religious schism than a national disruption. In the 
rich fossil-beds of Language, where science is daily in- 
structing us more and more to seek for relics of the earlier 
world which no false dealings with history can have dis- 
torted, there appears unmistakable evidence that the Zoro- 
astrian and Yedic creeds bore to each other the inimical 
attitude of refornied and unreformed churches, of a great 
Catholicity and a great Protestantism. It was something 
more than the rancour wherewith, in modem times. 

Some bave leaxned to cuise the shrine 
Where otbetB kneel to faeayen, 

for gods and devils were actually made to exchange places. 
The Beva in Brahminism are gods. In the Zend-Avesta 
they are demons. The Asura axe the evil spirits of the later 
Brahminism; and Ahura-Mazda is Zoroaster's name for the 
Supreme God himself. Indra, god of the sky, chief god 
of one Vedic period, is the second of the devils in the Zend- 
Avesta. And so on through a bewildering dance of heaven's 
and hell's inhabitants. The rites of the two creeds also show 
intimate connexion, and are visibly only variations of the 
same original cnltus, but here again are traces of the same 
fierce strife. The sacred Soma, which in the Brahminical 
religion holds a place analogous to the sacramental Host 
of Catholicism, is spojcen of in one of the most ancient 
fragments of the Zend-Avesta with extremest horror and 

* Fint Fariora of ^ rmHM. 
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contempt. "Who will pollute," it asks, "that intoxicating 
liquor which makes proud the priests of the idols P " (Tasna 

47.) ITcTO then took place the earliest schism of the world; 
a schism unhealed after three thousand years. Asia at that 
hour fell morally asunder. The Brahmin race went on, — to 
pass through intellectual processes of amazing depth and 
complezitj, and to arrive at last at the miserable result of 
modem Hindooism. The Iranian race, on the contrary, 
made a yigorous and healthful Morality the heart of their 
religion, and after having largely influenced western tliouglit 
through Jews and Greeks, have left to this hour in the rem- 
nant of Parsees no unworthy representatives of Zoroaster's 
disciples, uncorrupted by either polytheism or idolatry, the 
impure rites or the cruel laws of the nation amid which 
they dwell. ** A Parsee/' says Professor Muller, beHeves 
in one Gk>dy to whom he addresses his prayers/' According 
to his catechism he is taught that : " This God has neither 
face nor form, colour nor shape, nor fixed 2)lac(?. He is 
Himself alone, and of such glory that we cannot praise or 
describe Him, nor our minds comprehend Him." " Wlioever 
believes in any other god but this is an infidel/' Believing 
in the punishment of vice and the reward of virtue, the 
Parsee trusts for pardon in the mercy of God. ''If any \ 
one commit sin,** (says the Zarthosti Catechism), "under 
the belief that he shall be saved by somebody ; both the 
deceiver as well as the deceived shall be damned to the day 
of E-ast^ Khez *' (the final restoration- day of all men and all 
spirits). " Your Saviour is your deeds and God Himself. 
He is the Pardoner and the Giver/' (Muller, vol. i p. 176.) 

Midway through the millennium which separated the ages 

of Zoroaster and Christ, there was born in India the second 
great teacher who rent Brahminism in twain, and founded 
the religion which even now counts 450,000,000 disciples. 
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Bnddlia (ihe JEnUghtened) was the Auguste Comte of the 
East. He taught a noble morality, — ^witbont a God to com- 
mand, or a heaven to reward it. lie cut away the roots of 
all authority ; — and immediately himself became a supreme 
and unquestionable authority, so that a few years after his 
death his followers held, ''That which Buddha said, that 
alone was well said." He proposed^ the idea of Humaniiy 
at large as the object of benerolenoe— and formed a scheme 
of politics subyersiTe of the whole order of society. He 
taught his disciples to spend several hours a day m the 
repetition of prayers — and forbade them to suppose that any 
being in the universe paid them the slightest attention. 
Finally, he instructed mankind that after this life there is 
nothing to be hoped for — ^and that the highest Tirtue leads 
soonest to the state wherein Tirtue is at an end for ever. 

Such are the original and still orthodox doctrines of 
Buddhism according to Professor Muller, M. de Saint- 
Hilaire, and Eugene Burnouf. Some doubt exists whether 
the book containing the metaphysics of Buddhism be really 
the record of his teachings or the original speculations of 
his pupil £&syapa ; but, however this point may be settled, 
ancient and modem Buddhist literature bears too many 
testimonies to the atheism of the system, and too often 
defines the future Nirvana as empty nothingness, to permit 
us to deny that philosophic Buddhism is a religion without 
a God and without a heaven.'^ 

A religion like this is an amazing portent in the history 
of human development. But does its appearance prove that 
the Religious Sentiment in man is a weak and yariable 
impulse, the result of early impressions and to be swept 

1 Professor Mliller says he originated this idea of Humanity. The above 
parallel between Buddha and Comte, however, is uo way sanctioned by Professor 
MuUer. 

s See ft Tcvy utereRting little work, TAe Modem Buddhist^ by a SiamcM Minii- 
ier of State. Tniidated by Henry Alabaster. Unevol. 12mo. 1870. - 
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away by the first strong hand wMoh touches it ? Kas roan 
indeed no sense ot iuimortality which makes him start and 
shudder at the endless destruction of Nirvana ? 

Nay, but it seems to me that the very opposite lesson is 
taught by the story of Buddhism. The truth that was in 
the teaching of Buddha, even a beautifol, unselfish moralitj, 
the millioiui of the further East seised upon and spread 
from land to land with a missionary zeal never displayed 
before or since, save by the disciples oi' him who preached 
the Sermon on the Mount. But the dead, cold, hopeless 
theology linked with that living morality of Buddhism, 
those nations never truly accepted; and, ere long, he who 
had taught atheism was himself worshipped as an incarnate 
God (a god before he descended to earth, a god hearing 
prayers since he has ascended to heaven), and his Nirvana 
of nothingness and destruction has turned into a paradise 
where the blessed "hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more," for all holy desires have there their fruition. When 
Buddhism became the creed of millions, the Beligious 
Sentiment of those millions remodelled their creed, and 
transformed an atheistic philosophy into a devout and hope- 
ful religion.* 

* On the subject of the above- assumed Atheism of Buddhism I am indebted to 
a frieud for the ruUuwiiig observations: — "It is no wise my wish to deuy that 
large achools of the Buddhists in Ceylon, Thibeti China, and Siam, have in all 
ages been, and now are, Athiests. Only let it he remembered that from the first 
have existed other schools of Buddhists who were, and are, ThcLsts. Be it also 
distinctly rememhered that in each of these schools Worship has been ineulcated, — 
the worship of Pragna (Nature), of the Buddhas (the Great Company of Saints), 
of Dhanna (or the Law of life), and, Anally, the worship of Adi Buddha. . . . 
Of this Adi Buddha, take the following aeixnmt from the ' Aiswarika System, 
the doctrine of • Iswara,' or God, as opposed to the ' Swahhava,' or Nature- 
System : — * Know that when in the beginning all was perfect void and the five 
damorti Win thaii Adi Buddha, Oe BtainleH, wm vereiled in tiie fern of 
fln or light. Ha win is the form of all tiungs became manifest. He is the 
Self-existent Great Buddha. lie is the cause of all existences in the Three 
Worlds, and the cause of their well being also. From his profound meditation 
the universe was produced. He is the Iswara, the sum of perfections, the 
Infinite, void of membeis and passions. All thiap fire types of him, and yet he 
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A most inBtructive picture of a religious Buddliist, when 
Buddhism was in its "prime a thousand years ago, is given 

in these volumes in the sketcli of tlic life of Ilioueii Thsang, 
a Chinese whose warm devotion prompted him to travel 
to India to obtain the sacred books and visit the shrine of 
his faith. Ilis journal, still existing, has been translated 
by M. Stanislas Julien, and reveals a character brave, 
pious, and humane^ like a knight errant of chivalry. He 
lived praying perpetually to Buddha, endeavouring, Uke a 
Christian pilgrim, to behold visions and identify the scenes 
of ]iuddha*s life. Finally he died "with the prayer on his 
lips : " that in every future birth he might fulfil his duties 
towards Buddha, and arrive at last at the highest and most 
perfect intelligence/'^ Miiiler says : " Of selfishness we find 
no trace in him. His whole life belonged to the faith in 
which he was bom, and the object of his labours was not 
so much to perfect himself as to benefit others.*' Such then 
is the religion of a good Buddhist. It does not much 
militate assuredly against the belief that man's Eeligious 

was no type. Adi Buddha ia without beginning. He is the essence of wisdom 
(or Absolule Trnth). He knows all the past He is wiihont a second. He is 
omnipreaeDti As in a mirror we mortals see our forms reflected, so Adi Bnddha 

i« l(iK>\vn in Creation. Adi Buddha has delight in making happy every sentient 
beiug. He tenderly loves those who serre him. He is the assuager of pain and 
giief. He is the giver of the ten virtues ; the Creator of all the Buddhas, the 
Lord of the Uitivezse.' How hx do these passages, tvanslated by^ B. B. Hodgmn 
(to whom £ug6ne Bumouf owns his obligations), from the original Saasikril 
works, disclose the primar)' form of Buddhism f The reply is, that these •w-(>rk« 
arc from Nepaul, in the vicinity of the birthplace of Buddhism, where we might 
expect to ind the purest and oltet traditions. The original Stnslnit works most 
sorely be at least as trustw<Mihy as' the Cingalese, Thibetan, and Chinese tranda^ 
tion?! ? . . . From these Nepaul works, then, it would appear that Sakya Muni 
Gautama was a heroic reformer who -^nucht to redeem his people from their 
servitude to the Brahmanic hierarchy, metaphysics, and caste system, by teaching, 
and in his life illnstrating, the True ' Waj of Deliverance' from 'The Ctrete 
of Change.' He was an Atheist and an annihilationist in much the same sense 
as J. G. Fichte was when he taught that the Way towards the Blessed Life was 
bj forsaking the transitory and perishable, and being one with the £temal." 

^ C^AijM, Tol. L p. 376. 
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Sentiment ia essentially the same, whether in the hreast 

of an old Chinese, who probably never heard of Europe 
or Europe's faith, or in that of an Englishman of to-day; 
whether developed into the ecstatic piety of a Tauler, or 
with, infimtile weakness beginning (a« men are said to 
have done in the American-Indian history quoted in ^theae 
Yolames) "not yet to worship the gods, but <mly to turn 
iheir face up to heatm."^ 

The aacrcd caiion of iHiddliiiiu was settled at the first 
- synod, the Nicsean Council, of the new religion. The 
whole collection is called the Tripitaka, a word signifying 
Three Baskets. The first basket contains the Sutras or 
discoveries of Bnddha, compiled by his pnpil Ananda. The ^ 
second^ the Vinaya^ contains the code of morality, noted 
down by another pupil, UpalL The third, the Ahhidharma, 
coulains the Buddhiist system of metaphysics, arranged by a 
third pupil, Kasyapa. Again there is a sacred canon of 
the Thibetan Buddhists, consisting of two immense collec- 
tions called the Kat^ur and Tmyur, The first consists of 108 
f<dio 'volumes^ comprising 1083 distinct works, and has been 
bartered for 7000 oxen. The Tanjur consists of S25 folios. 
Both hate been printed by the Buddhists at Lhassa and 
at Pekni. Tlie whole sacred litcij-turc of the Buddhists, 
including the Lotus de la bonne Loi, translated by M. Eugene 
Burnouf, the Lalita VisiarOf or biography of Buddha, and 
the Dhamma Fadam, or " Footsteps of the Law/' is of such 
magnitude that thoagh of late years innumerable HSS, 
have been discovered and many scholars engaged in their 
examination, a complete view of the subject is yet unattain- 
able. Professor Miiller has not (I regret to say) given 
ua in those volumes any extracts from the Buddhist canon 
similar to those he has taken ^m the Yedas. A few pas- 

^ Fopul Yuh — a supposed rdie of the legendary history of GuatemBbu Chiptf 
Tol. L p. 887* 
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sages from the Dhamma Padam maj give the reader an idea 
of the character of these booka : 

Conquer anger by mildness, evil by good, falsehood by truth. . . Be 
not desirous of discovering the faults of others, but zealously guard 
against your own. . . Abstain from foolibh conversati n md from 
betraying the secrets of otliers. Abstain from coveting, frmii all t vil 
wishes to others, from all unjust suspicion. To be free from sin, be 
contented, be grateful, subject to reproof, having a. inind unshaken by 
prosperity aud atlversity. He is a more noble waiTior who subdues him- 
self than he who in battle conquers thousands. . . As the mighty rook 
Habapio«ra-i»aTati remains unshaken by the vbwm, so ki the idse 
uninoTed by praiae or disapprobfttion. All the relipon of Buddha im 
contained in these three precepts : purify thy miud ; abstain ftom Tioe ; 
practise virtue. To the virtuous all is pure. Therefore think not that 
going undothed, Busting or lying on the ground, oan make the impure 
pure, for the mind vill still remain the same. 

ABother precept commanda every Baddhiat before he 
aleepa to m»h mU to all mankind. Should there be a per- 
aon towarda whom he finda he cannot perform auch an act 

of mental benevolence, he is further counselled to resolve 
' on doing that person some kindness^ when, it is addod, he 
will find no further dilfirulty in wishing him well. 

All Tirtues, saya Professor Miiller, in the Buddhist xe- 
Hgbn are said to tspsmg fr<m maUrt, and this maUri can 
only be translated (Eugdne Bumonf affirma) bj the word 
" charity." It does not express friendship," he says, " bnt 
that universal feeling which iuspircis us with guod-will to 
all men, and constant willingness to help them." 

Such are the precepts of Buddhism ; precepts which many 
who have dwelt in Buddhist countries affirm to have a real 
practical influence on the Hyee of the miUiona by whom they 
are revered aa divine revelation. Let ua rejoice that so it 
ahould be, and that almost the largest of existing creeds^ 
assuredly the largest of all, if we coimt the numbers of past 
generations — is not a mere mass of idle fable and corrupt 
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rites, and tbat God lias by no means " left himself without 

a witness " among these thronging myriads of His children. 
It is a strange reflection that among the departed whom 
we look to meet hereafter in the Land of Souls, the foliowers 
of Buddha must outnumber all the rest of that Company 
of Heaven to which we shall be admitted by 

The shadow doakad from head to foot^ 
Who luBega the keys of all the ereoda. 

Before quitting these interesting volumes, I must beg to 
question one remark of the author. His fact is no doubt 
correct, but the inference he draws from it seems to me 
seriously erroneous. The modem doctrine of the slow de< 
Yelopment of humanity through tens of thousands of years 
£rom lower types of animal Hfe, is affirmed by Professor 
Muller to be exploded by the discovery of philologists, that 
language, so far as it can be traced back, is always human 
and rational, and always in a state of development. " The 
idea," he says (vol. ii. p. 8), "of a humanity emerging 
slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can never be 
maintained again.'' And why P Because " the earliest work 
of art wrought by the human mind, more ancient than any 
literary document, and prior to the first whisperings of tra- 
ditioa — tlio liumau language — forms an uninterrupted chain 
from the first dawn of history down to our own times." 
First, the Professor asserts, there was a period (to which he 
gives the name of JUtemaiic) when a language was spoken 
containing the* germs of Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan 
speech. Then, in suooessiTe periods, these three divided 
and subdivided into all the languages of Europe and Asia : 
a Confusion of Tongues occupying some live thousand years, 
and going on at the present time. 

But this slow evolution, and multiplication of species ot 
language, is, if I mistake not, precisely analogous to that 
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Teiy derelopment of animal species which the geologiat 
traces in the successive strata of the earth's crust, and on 

which he founds his tlieory of propressive life. lie, also, 
finds at the earlier periods, simpler forms ; but forms even 
then beautiful and appropriate ; and as he advancos, he finds 
these forms of animal and vegetable life multiply in number 
and increase in complexity of organization. The very ground 
of his argument is, that such appears to haye heen the order 
of succession, and not the reverse process. That the first 
discovered relics of lauguagc are not senseless, but ratioual, 
and grammatically organized, is no more against the theory 
of human development than that the earliest known fossils 
' are not chaotic lumps, but remains of organisms obviously 
well adapted to the conditions under which they onoe had 
life. In neither case have we reached the bottom of the 
strata. There may well have been a long succession of ages 
(on Darwin's hypothesis there was an immensely extended 
succession of ages) between the iirst existence of man and 
Professor Miiller's Rhematic period of languages, or before 
any period of which, from the nature of the case, we can 
recoTer a trace. According to Professor Muller's own ac- 
count, in another essay,^ the first development of monotheiam 
took place ''when together with the awakening of ideas, the 
first attempts only were being made at expressing the sim- 
plest conceptions, by means of a language most simple, most 
aensuouSf arid most tinmeldy " — a Saurian or Megatherium 
sort of language, in short, compared to agile Greek and 
stalwart English. We cannot possibly get below this to 
the Teiy earliest formationg or mum rocks of language (if 
such there ever were), for the period to which they should 
belong could leave no relics behind, save such as we believe 
we have actually found, namely, bones and stone weapons, 
Surely the lair conclusion to be drawn from the facta is 

> On Sttmitio Monothdm. 
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precisely the converse of that which the Professor has stated, 
namely, that in human Lanfjiiage, m iu nil uthor fields uf 
iuquiiy, the evidence in lavour of a slow progrtJiw from 
simple to complex, from the lower forms of life to the higher, 
is altogether oomplete and OTerwhelming P 
Three modes of creation al(me are imaginable : 
A Betrograde Creation, ever falling back, Uke the works 
of human hands, from cosmos to chaos— Die Creation of a 
Toy. 

A Stagnant Creation, iiuitihed from the iii'ttt and uuohaiige* 
able — the Creation of a Stone. 

A Progresaiye Creation, ever unfolding in beauty and joy 
— the Creation of a Flower. 

Of these three^ €k>d has chosen that His world should be 
of the third order. Who is it that will say. He has not 
chosen weU P 



mSAY X 

THE RELIGION AND LITERAlLllE OF INDIA. 

The peculiar pleasure takeD by Americans, like Washington 
Irving and Hawthorne, in exploring the nooks and comers of 
England and re-attaching the threada of traditbn which con- 
nect their new country with the old home in Europe, might 
not inaptly be paralleled for us Englishmen, by the interest 
of researches concerning the prop^enitors of our whole Aryan 
stock in Persia and India. While antiquarians of the earlier 
school have been disputing what proportions of our language, 
laws, religion, and social customs are derived respectively from 
Saxons, Normana, Danes, Bomans, and Celts, the students of 
2end and Sanscrit literature have been occupi^ in revealing 
to us an ancestry, behind all the ancestries of which we bad 
hitherto taken count; a primeval Home whence Imve come 
even the names of our closest relationships, and the fables and 
fairy-tales of our nurseries. Who would have dreamed here- 
tofore that when an English parent spoke of hia "daughter," 
he recalled, in that £uni]iar word, the days, millenninms 
past, when the young maiden of the old Baetrian dweUing 
was "ske-wJh-mUk^-t^e^atn," even as onr legal term ''spinster" 
reverts to the comparatively recent time when it wut? iier ti^k 
to "spin " ? Who that told a child the heart-breaking tale 

1M9. ST«li.8«Du,ifua>M4a«lu 
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of Llewellyn's Dog, supposed that he was repeating a legend 
familiar to men of our blood who dwelt under the shadow of 
the Himalayas when busy England was a forest P 

As yet the bearings of the great disooTeries of Orientalists 
have been little apprehended. The innnmerable points at 
which they must eventually impinge on our opinions yet 
wait to be marked. Even their most obvious theological 
consequences have been but casually noticed in any work 
of importanoe. But the time has nearly arrived when such 
a mass of new truths cannot lie inactive in the minds of the 
onltivated classes, bat must begin to leaven all our views on 
etymology, history, philology, art, literature, and comparative 
theology. The share which the revived study of Greek at 
the Renaissance had in directing the movements of that great 
age, must in a certain partial degree have its parallel in the 
resnlts of the modem acquisition of Sanskrit in our own. 
As one realm of Heathendom was rehabilitated then, and 
the devils with which medueval imagination had peopled 
it vanished in the sunrise, so now another and yet wider 
field is conquered back from the kingdom of darkness to 
partake of our sympathies and widen our comprehension 
of human nature itseJi^ A new world is given to the 
scholars of the day, and it will be hard if it does not in 
many ways "redress the balanoe" of the old. 

A singular contrast may be traced between the new science 
of Indo-Persian antiquity and that which a little preceded 
it, of Egyptology. In opening up Egypt to us, Belzoni, 
ChampoUion, Wilkinson, and Lcpsius gave us the material 
portion of a nation's life. In expounding the Vedas and 
the Zend- Avesta, Jones and Wilson and Max MuUer and 
Haug and Buznonf have admitted us to the inner and 
spiritual part. The buildings And sculptures, the dressy 
utensils, toys, nay, the very bodies of the departed Egyptian 
race, all these the sands of the Nile have given back. But 
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ezcsept the enigmatical, balf-oomprehensible '*Book of the 
Dead," and a few firaigments from papyri, all the scholars 
who have used Champollion's key to hieroglyphics have failed 
to present us with anything to be called even a specimen 
of Egyptian literature. Not merely is there no Iliad, no 
Bamajana of Africa, but not a single counterpart to a Pin- 
daric Ode, or Yedic Hymn. Thus we know the Egyptians, 
eren while their embalmed forms stand beside us in our 
studies, only as it were at second hand. We see what 
they did, and we infer what they were. But their hearts 
have never spoken to ours save in the touching cry of 
bereaved aJSection from a co£&n-lid ; or in the awful symbols 
on some grand sarcophagus, pointing like a dumb Job to 
death and judgment, and the faith that, OT«r them both, 
Osiris the Bedeemer liveth. 

In India all this is reversed. We have recovered the 
inner life of the natiun, but not the outward. Here, in 
the real Ju vent us Mmidi — that youth which had already 
waned, ere Homer sang or David prayed — ^here dwelt the 
poet-prophets of the Yedas, in whose hymns we may read 
to-day of hopes and fears and doubts and speculations which 
<mce filled the hearts and stirred the brains, whose dust has 
been scattered for ages to the four winds. Here we have no 
mummies with their parody of immortab'ty ; no tonibb .stored 
with food and furniture and trinkets ; no mural pictures 
showing us every detail of the battles and the agriculture 
and the trades of the dead nation. But though wo have 
not one tangible object belonging to them, we have learned 
the very words of the men who wandered by the banki of 
Indus three thousand years ago, and possessing those words 
we are truly nearer to them as intelligent beings than we 
can ever hope to be to Egyptian or Ninevite. 

India then, that same India over which our £ag is flying 
from the Himalayas to Cape' Comorin, is the field for literary 
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research which offers the richest treasures yet to be explored. 
The Moming Land still keeps its deWi and it may yet be 
gathered fresh and sweet before the amy of critios and 
commentators have marched oyer it and lefb us but dnst. 

A better deyised* book than the one I now purpose to 
notice it would not be easy to name. It aims to bring to- 
gether within the com pass of two goodly volumes a general 
bird's-eye view of all that has been yet disinterred of Indian 
literature, with the revelations thereby afforded of life in 
the Peninsula from the earliest Yedic ages onwards. The 
incomparable industry of the authoress in collecting and 
sifting the materials for so great a work, is fiilly equalled 
by the judgment shown in their selection. There is for the 
reader no wading tlirough tedious or lialt-coinprehensible 
passages, such as abound in the original Eastern books. 
The interesting and remarkable points in each old poem or 
story have been picked out, and the passages from remote 
works bearing on the same point collated; insomuch that 
the reader can enjoy in a few hours the fruits which it 
would have cost him a dozen years of study to gather for 
himself. As to the original matter carrying on the thread 
of the work, I can only regret that the writer did not give 
us much more of it; for the observations are always in* 
structiye^ and often most suggestive and originaL Cbeat 
taste has also been shown in the selection of translations 
from various scholars, Wilson, Ifax Muller, Goldstucker, 
Muir, and others ; sometimes affording us fragments of really 
harmonious poetry, and again, when accuracy of interpre- 
tation is more to the purpose, giving us quaint little bits 
of obvious literalism. In a word the book affords for Indian 
literature precisely the sort of museum which Dr. Q-ray 
desires the public collections to supply for Natural History. 
Instead of crowded ranges of objecta good bad and in- 
different ovw which the eye wandm idly and the mind 
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wearies, we have a reasonable quantity of specimens care- 
fully selected as the most characteristic and remarkable, some 
of them in the fullest glory which the taxidermist-translator 
can preserre; and othersi perhaps atill more instructively, 
prepare^ as skeletons. The review of a hook which is itself 
a Tasi Review must of neoessitj be the briefest epitome. 
My object will be to afford some general idea of the sort 
of treasures to be found in this cabinet of "curiosities of 
literature." 

Twelve centuries before the Christian era is the latest 
date to whiob competent scholars assign the final compilation 
of the Big^Teda Hymns in the shape wherein they now 
stand. Baring all the intervening ages the absolutely divine 

honours paid to the book throughout India — honours even 
exceeding those which Jews, Moslems ox* i'uritau Christians 
have paid to their scriptures — have probably secured for 
us the well-nigh unchanged transmission of each yenerable 
verse. Of course the age of the Bishis, or sacred poets, who 
were the authors of the hymns, must ascend considerably 
higher in point of antiquity than the recension of their 
poems. To draw from their fragmentary allusions a picture 
of life as it then existed, is a task of great interest. 

In the 6rst place, it seems the Yedic Aryans had long 
migrated from the, northern cradle of their race, and were 
settled in the part of India which lies between the Indus 
and the SaraswatL M. de Saint-Martin has identified most 
of tbe seven rivers mentioned in the Yedas as those of the 
Punjaub. Their enemies the Dasyns (literally "Kobbers," 
*a dark race, and probably the aborigines of the country^ 
still infested their borders. They were given to agriculture, 
* and used ploughs and carts drawn by oxen. They had roads, 
and caravanserais at distances abng tbe roads. Metals were 
in common use, and gold coins called Nishkas were cir- 

18 
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onlated. Gtunbling wsb a prevailing vice; several hymns 

alluding to it and deploring its results with those of intoxi- 
cation. Women were not sliut up in 'Zenanas, but appeared 
in public drawn in chariots, and are spoken of with tender 
affection. There is no evidence of the existence of castes 
at this earliest period, but they appear in the time of the 
Yajur*Yeda. Trade was already' fiounshing. In the Big- 
Yeda it is said that " Merchants desirous of gain crowd the 
great waters with their ships." Kings, and wealthy men, 
were bpleiidid in their habits, and the natural treasures of 
India were all discovered and used. Gold and gems were 
plentifuL Swift horses were highly estimated; the most 
precious of all sacrifices to the gods being the Aswamedhftt 
or sacrifice of a horse. Elephants were tamed and greatly 
cherished; the God Indra being described in tibe Big- Veda 
as inyoked for their protection. 

The religion of these Aryans of the Yedic times is a subject 
far too large and complicated to be here properly treated. 
Some of the passages of the sacred hymns throwing light 
upon it have been quoted in this volume in the preceding 
Essays. Our present author has drawn together a number 
of extracts from Tarious translations, enabling the reader 
to form considerable acquaintance with the curious variety 
of incipient theologies and nascent philosophies which are 
bound up together even in the first and oldest Veda. The 
prevailing principle seems to be, that while the Nature- 
gods^ the Sky, Heaven, Fire, the Sun, the Dawn, etc., are 
all separately adored, the particular god who is invoked 
in any hymn is^ for the time being, nearly always identi- 
fied as supreme and universal. One god has many names, * 
and sometimes bears the name of another god ; metiipln dical 
ideas are deified; and, in a very prominent manner, Agni 
(or common domestic fire) is treated as the earthly re* 
presentatiye of the Sun. Noble psalms of praise^ and 
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touohing entreaties for the forgivenws of sins, are made 
to these beings when contemplated as supreme; but the 
whole system is evidently as yet inchoate and in a £uid 
state. We cannot bat surmise that, if at that period a 

Zoroaster or Moses or liuddlia liud been born in the I'un- 
jaub, he would have seized on the j^i vague aspirations of 
his countrymen, and moulded them into a deiined creed. But 
Brahminism was then, and has ever since been, a religion 
(perhaps the only religion in the world), not tracing its 
origin to one mediatorial prophet-souL Everywhere else in 
East and West we find feith clinging to some one great 
name, some man or demi-god to whom weaker mortals look 
and cry, " Thy God .shall bo our God : what thou ha&t seen, 
that cau we take on thy assurance ; " some Moses who has 
seen Jehovah on the mount of vision, and the reflected glory 
of whose face suffices to convince the herd. Brahminism 
has had a host of major and minor prophets, during its five 
and thirty centuries of sway, from the old Rishis who wrote 
the Rig- Veda to their followers who added tlie Upanishads 
and Bharma Sastras, and the modern Brahmins who write 
nothing at all. But it has had no Zoroaster, no Hoses, no 
Mahomet. 

The modifications which the early Yedic faith underwent 
in the course of ages offers a study no less difficult than its 
original form; or rather formlessness. Kot a trace of the 

Trimurti of Brahma, Secva, and Vishnu, which now occupies 
the summit of the Hindoo puutheon, can be found for ages 
after the Vedic period, and the whole gross and hideous 
mythology of later times was then unborn. 

Taking these slight clues in hand the reader cannot £eu1 to 
be interested in the passages selected by Mrs. Manning, as 
displaying the moral and philosophic feelings and thoughts 
of the authors of the most ancient Vedas. These authors, 
it appears, were seven, or (on better authority, according to 
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Max Muller) eight poets, called Rhhk. The families of these 
poeta were in after-times all registered, and became the de- 
positaries of the eight Mandaias or books, iato which the 
colleetion of hymns was divided. The moat interestiiig of 
these Bishis were two, to whose liyes and doings oonstant 
reference in after-times was made, namely Yasishta and 
Visw&mitra. Strange to say, here almost in the earliest 
glimpse of human religion we find the representatives of 
the Priest and of the Prophet. Yasishta is the author of the 
most touching hymns in the Yedas; or aa the Hindoos 
would express it he is the Seer to whom they were divinely 
communicated. "They are," says Mrs. 3£anning, "simple 
genuine utterances, confessing sin, and yearning after an 
imknown 6K>d." Yiswftmitra, on the other hand, was a 
powerful soldier, the originator of the great religious cere- 
monies and the composer of psalms of the cursing order : 
" Mny the vile wretch who hates us fall I May his breath 
of life depart 1 As the tree suffers from the axe, as the 
flower is cut off, as the cauldron, leaking, scatters foam, so 
may mine enemy perish ! " ^ 

So important were these two Rishis that their names 
became typical in Hindoo story, and re-appear as living per- 
sonages long ages after the date of the Vedas. In the Rama- 
yana each of them plays an important and characteristic 
part, much as the names of Isaiah and Daniel were revived 
in writings supposed to carry on their ideas and sentiments* 

In reviewing Mrs. Manning's quotations, the difficulty 
must not he forgotten of obtaining anything like a veritable 
translation of a single sentence of an ancient book. Two 
errors constantly beset all efforts to attain such an end. 
One is the production of a mere cloud of words, each having 
perhaps some pretension to be the best known rendering 
of the original, but forming altogether in their syntax 
1 Muir, Original Smtakrit Texttj voL i. p> 372. 
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something extremely like noneenae. Such, translatioiis tlie 
English reader very properly declines to accept as the preg- 
nant sentences which have held their place as inspired 

oracles among civilized nations for thousands of years. The 
other error is the rendering of the ancient book, not only into 
the words, but into the thoughts of modem Europe, so that we 
possess in the supposed translation, not what an Eastern poet 
said thirty centuries ago, hut what an Englishman would 
say for him if set down, with tiie heads of his suhject 
dictated. This last error was more common among the 
older generation of scholars than the prescu!, and few things 
are more mortify in": to tlie humble student who has built 
up his theories of ancient religion and morality on the sup- 
posed fidelity of their translations than to find the ground 
taken from under him by a new translator who assures him 
that the text in question is a mere Christian paraphrase of 
the ori^nal, and that there is nothing in the Sanskrit or Zend 
to V* arrant his deductions. For an example of this sort of 
thing we have no need to go beyond the famous Gayatri, or 
holiest text of the Yedas, in the third ^Mandula of the Big- 
Yeda, a verse specially interesting, as it has been repeated 
by millions of pious Hindoos every morning for at least 
three thousand years. It was translated by Sir William 
Jones thus: *'Let us adore the supremacy of that Divine 
Sun, the Godhead, who illuiuiiiuleb all, who recreates all, 
from whom all proceed, to whom all must return; whom we 
invoke to direct our understandings aright in our progress 
towards His holy seat/'^ Our present authoress, follow* 
ing (doubtless correctly) the greater accuracy of Professor 
Wilson,^ gives us this magnificent prayer reduced to the 
following distressing dimensions : "We meditate on that 
desirable light of the divine Savitri (the Sun-Godj, who 
influences our pious rites " I 

^ Works, vol. xiii. p. 367. * Work*, toI. xiii. p. 367. 
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The secret of the rise and progress of tlie priesthood in 

India, till it culminated in the monstrous usurpation of the 
Brahmins of recent ages, is a problem full of interest, 
and not devoid of instruction even for us in England 
in the nineteenth century. Toothing can be more anti- 
historical than the notion of Voltaire and his compeers 
that the Tarioiis priesthoods of Heathendom, the bonzes, 
talapoinsi and Druids, whom he so delighted to ridicule and 
abuse, were thoroughly wide-awake sceptics, wholly free 
from the superstitions of their flocks and playing upon them 
with conscious hypocrisy. Common sense shows us that 
even the foremost men of each age and country have their 
minds so imbued and dyed with the belief and sentimente 
among which they have been brought up that it is at most 
onl}' a question of a few shades lighter or darker between 
them and their contemporaries and compatriots. The exer- 
cise of the priestly office tends probably in a greater degree 
than that of any other profession to impress the character, 
and create a new type for itself. But the priestly mind so 
moulded, is the reyerse of a sceptical one. - It was because 
the French abb^s were so little like priests, and so much 
like men of the world, that they shrugged their shoulders 
at the Mass. Human nature, ecclesiastical or otherwise, 
leads men to magnify, not to disparage, their own func- 
tions. " Kotliing like leather," cries the shoemaker ; and 
it would be marvellous indeed if the individual who is 
recognized by others as exercising the highest of aU pos- 
sible offices, even that of an Ambassador of Heaven, shonld 
make light of his misrion. St. Paul thought it was 
actually a logical argument to proTe immortality, that 
*' if tlie dead rise not, then are v, c of all men tlic most 
miserable." Every minister of religion must similarly feel 
driven to believe that the faith to which his whole life 
is devoted is tru^, or else he is of aU men most silly; — 
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instead of (as he oonfltantlj affirms) all mea the only one 

truly wise. 

Tlie Brahmins were then undoubtedly men who believed 
in themselves, their gods, and their office. But such genuine 
faith by no means exdaded an equally clear confidence in 
the utility of judicious appeals to the hopes and fears of their 
disoiplesr entailing the usual amount of impudent aseartion 
of special Divine faTour, and superstitious reliance on magi- 
cal ceremonies. Her© in the very dawn of the world we 
find the two leading features of priestcraft fully marked 
already. The priest places himself as the indispensable 
mediator between the layman and the Deity ; and his power 
to influence the gods is exercised through the medium 
of sacramental rites, to which he affirms that he alone can 
give efficacy. 

Among the earliest functions of the Indian priestly tribe 
was that of Purohita or house-priest attached to a princely 
household. An old Aryan, like an old Israelite, thought 
that good fortune would surely befall him if he could - 
but have "a Levite to be his priest"; and the Hindoo 
Invite was in no way slow to impress on him the truth 
of such a conviction. Accordingly the Rishi Yamadeva 
says (p. 70) : 

The king before wliom there walk.s a priest lives well established in 
hia own hou«e ; to him the earth yields for ever, and before him the 
people bow of their own accord. Unopposed he conq^uers treasures. 
The godfl protect him. 

Threats against recalcitrants who would not pay priestly 
dues were of corresponding strength. In the Big-Yeda, z. 
16Q, a wealthy man who ofiers no libation is " grasped in the 
fist by Indra and slain.** Complaints of "niggards" and 

"men who give nothing " arc as commou as in the addresses 
of Irish parish priests from their altars. If a wicked king 
eat a Brahmin's cow he is assured he will had the beef 
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poiaonoaB. "The prieafB tongue is a.bow^Btring, his Toice 
18 a Inrb, and his wind-pipe is an arrow-point smeared with 
fire." In the Atharva-Yeda (t. 18), it is declared that, 

"Whenever a kinc: fancying; himself mighty seeks to devour 
a Brahmin, his kingdom is hi oken up. Ruin overflows it as 
water swamps a leaky boat." ]Iigbly ediiyiiig tales of kings 
who gave their priests fabulous bribes of thousands of girls 
and tens of thousands of elephants, and were divinely re- 
warded accordingly, are likewise plentiful The lost chapter 
of the Aitoreya Brahmana tells us that, " The gods do not 
eat the food of a king who keeps no house-priest. Even 
when not intending to make a sacrifice, a king should ap- 
point a house-priest." Nor is it only in purse that the king 
has to pay for the spiritual adyantages, but also in person. 
One part of the ceremony of appointing a^ house-priest re- 
quires that the king wash the holy man's feet: douhtless 
a wholesome exercise of humility wherewit];i to commence 
fbture relations. 

But the Brahmiub evidently placed their grand reliance, 
beyond v^^hat threats and promises could afford them, on the 
influence to be obtained through the use of an elaborate 
and splendid cuUm, The principle in human nature which 
leads us to feel attachment for whatever costs us much, 
has been doubtless understood by the founders of all religions. 
How much of the Jews' devotion to their faith has been due, 
not only to its purity and grandeur, but also to the sharpness 
of the imprebaion ploughed into their minds during thirty 
centuries by the perpetual repetition of the Mosaic feasts 
and ceremonies, it would be impossible to say. As one 
of the ablest living Jews, Philipssohn, has remarked, these 
lites built up the nation into a citadel, wherein the truth 
of the Divine Unity was lodged, to be preserved for ever 

aa ill the fortress of the human race. 
And to the natural influence of ceremonies on the minds 
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of the mea irho flhate in tibieir perfomanoe, the Biahmiiis 
added the wildest belief in their efficacy as celestial machinery 

capable of compelling the Deity. Few weukiieBses of human 
nature afford a more curious study than this, the all but 
ubiquitous belief in the efficacy of magic ceremonies, as 
contradistinguished from spiritual prayer* That a man, 
himself capable of being moTed by the entreaty ' of his 
children, should belieye that his Creator may be touched 
by his own imploring cry is natural and obvious. But 
that the same man, who would oiil\ be vexed by the 
performance before him of unmeaning and wearisome cere- 
monial antics, .should suppose that a higher being than 
himself takes especial delight in them, and becomes through 
their means fitvourable to the antic^maker's wishes, this is 
truly paradoxical. Tet the belief seems almost ineradicable 1 
In yain for three thousand years have the world's greatest 
prophets denounced it. Isaiah and Micah might as well 
have held their peace for all the attention which Europe 
or Asia have paid to their arguments. At this very hour, 
a not inconsiderable section of the national church of this 
Protestant country labours with might and main to reviye 
tiie faith in the magical eflicaoy of one class of such ob- 
servances; and to send us back from beautiful symbols of 
self-abnegation and self-consecration to the hcatlieuiom of 
** feeding on a sacrifice," precisely as if no one had ever 
asked, "Of what avail your sacrihcesi^ Cease to do evil. 
Learn to do well/' 

In no religion does the notion of formal sacrifice seem 
to have reached a greater height of absurdity than in 
Brahminism. Southey's "Curse of Kehama** has rendered 
some notion of it familiar to us. "He who knows the proper 
application of sacrifice," says Haug, "is in fact considered 
as the real master of the world, for any desire he can enter- 
tain may be thus gratified. The Yajna (sacrifice) taken as 
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a whole is looked on as a machine every piece of which 
must tally with another; or as a staircase by which one may 
ascend to heaven. It exists from eternity. The creation 

of the world ia the fruit of saciilice,'^ This wonder-working 
sacrifice is, alas ! all the time, not a grand act of devotion 
or self- immolation, but simply the accurate performance of 
a complicated ritual observance involving in one case the 
slanghtw of a horse, and in another the preparation and 
drinking of the juice of a particular herb. In the fifth 
chapter of her book, Mrs. Manning has given ns very curious 
details of the forms belonging to the most interesting of 
these rites, the Soma-sacrifice, accompanied by a plan of 
the hall or inciosure prepared for its celebration. Her in< 
formation is derived from Dr. Hang, who actually induced 
a Srotiiya Brahmin, properly qualified by ''Apostolio 
snccession/' to rehearse the whole ceremony for his edifi- 
cation in a secluded comer of his own premises— of course 
not without a suitable "consideration," tliough we presume 
a lesser one than in tlio o-ood old time when, we are told, 
the honoraire of the Hotri, or celebrant, was a fee of one 
hundred and twelve cows. Nothing was ever devised mote 
intricate than these rites with their innumerable little 
fires and seats and posts, and processions up and down and 
round about. The shortest period expended in their per- 
formance is iivc days, and we are informed that tliey ynay 
last a thousand years. The most curious point about the 
whole ceremony however is one which I wish that Mrs. 
Manning had brought out with greater distinctness. It is 
that it includes both a Baptism and a Eucharist; a rite 
intended to fflgnify Regeneration, and a rite couristing in. 
''feeding on a sacrifice and drinking a liquid which is 
itself frequently described as a god, and which receives 
adoration. i 
The baptismal part of the ceremony, Mrs. Manning says, 
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was apparently suggested liy ''a feoliiig nearly akin to belief 

in original sin " • 

The god% aad especially Vielmu and Agni (fire), ate inydced to oome 
to the oflfering with the Dikshl DikafaA, we are told, meana ''a new 
hhtb.** Agni aa fii«, and Yishnu as the son, are invoked to deanae 
the aaoiifioer. The worahipper ia then coYeted up in a oloth, on the 
outaide of whieh ia pboed the stdn of a black antelope ; and after a 
certain time has elapsed and specified prayers have been recited, the 
Kew Birth ia considered to have been accomplished, and the regener* 
ated man descenda to bathe. 

As the proper nourishment of a new-born child is milk, 
the regenerated saorifioer is, after baptism, made to drink 
milk by the aid of a special spoon. After many more 
tedious operations, he is prepared for the great oeremony 

of the fifth day, when the Soma is consecrated by the seven 
assistant priests, and drunk by them and the sacrificer at 
morning, midday and evening. Our authoress has given 
ns' a drawing of the plant from which the Soma juice is 
erushed, and we are informed in a note^ that it is the uls- 
d^piM Aeida of Bozburgh, now more commonly called the 
Sarcostema Yiminalis, or Sarcostema Brevistigroa. It has 
liardly perceptible leaves, small sweet white iiowers, and 
yields a pure milky juice of an acid flavour in great abundance. 
It grows on the hills of the Punjaub and the Coromandel 
coast; but to make it saciificially efficaciousi, it must, like 
the mandrake, be "plucked by night," by moonlight^ and 
torn up by the roots, not cut down. When so gathered 
it must be carried on a cart drawn by two he- goats. The 
Soma thus obtained is much more in the iiruhmin theology 
than a mere object of sacrifice or symbol. All other things 
connected with sacrifice, the horn, the post, the kettle, 
and even the ladle^ are all praised in extravagant terms 
as sacred; but the Soma alone ''becomes an independent 
deity. The beverage is divine ; it purifies, it is s water of 
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life, it giyes Iiealth and immortality/' Mnir has translated 
a Iiynm concerning it from tlie Big-Yeda, TiiL 88 ' 

We've quaffed tlie Soma bright^ 

And are immortal grown ; 
We've entered into light, 

And all tlio gods have known. 
What mortal now can harm, 

Or fooman vex ns more ? 
Through thee beyond alarm, 

Immortal God ! we soar, 

I have discuasGd in a preceding essaj the obscure question 
of the nature of the original sacred plant for which the 

Brahmins seem to have substituted the Asclepias. The juice 
of the latter does not appear to be intoxicating, as the true 
Soma must undoubtedly have been. 

The third means by which the Brahmins assured their 
power was also not without significance. They did not 
approve of "secular education." Like M. Dupanloup, they 
desired that the young should be brought up very literally 
"auz genonz *de I'^gUse." "Godless Colleges" were un- 
heard of in Ancient India. The laborious care witli which 
all students were affiliated to "spiritual fathers,'' and in- 
structed by them in the duty of ordering themselves lowly 
and reverently to pastors aiici masters, is extremely clear. 
There never was, and never could be, a " Young India," till 
English rule had left space for the growth of so portentous 
a plant. Every youthful Brahmin was required to live 
twelve years with his Brahmin tutor, called his GkizoOy 
and was permitted to spend forty- eight years, if he pleased, 
as a student. The lessons consisted mainly in the ac- 
quirement of the holy verses orally and by heart. There 
were also " Parishads " or universities for older students ; 
institutions whose fame still lingers in the north-west of 
India. 
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I now proceed to oilor, folLnving our authores9*8 guidance, 
a brief synopsis of Sanskrit literature. 

At the head of all, aud always assigaed by far the highest 
honoorsy are the Four Yedas. 

1. The Big-Vedcti the most ancient and aaored of all 
Sanskrit books. It consists of all the oldest hymns. 

2. The BamO'Veda. This book consists of hymns, nearly 
all of which are also to bo found m iLc llig-Veda, but are 
here arranged m order to be chaunted by the priests. 

3. Tlie Yajur- Veda consists of various rituals and liturgies. 
The whole of this Veda is considerably more recent than the 
two former. As already remarked, the institution of caste 
first appears iq it. The Yajnr-Yeda is itself of two distinct 
epochs — ^the older portion is called the Black, and the latter 
the White Yajur- Veda. As the sacrificial Veda (as its name 
imports), it obtains great respect, and is spoken of by some 
of the commentators as superior to all the other Vedas; just 
as the Book of Iieviticus might have been perhaps regarded 
by a Babbin as more important than the Psalms. 

4. The Atharva- Veda, consisting of both hymns and prose 
pieces, belonging to a later age and marked by a peculiarly 
servile and cringing spirit. 

Added to the Sanhita or hvmns which it contains, each 
Veda has a portion called its Bruhmana. 

The Aitareya Brahmana, belonging to the Rig- Veda, con- 
sists of eight books of prayers, proper for the Soma sacrifice; 
and narrations connected with it and other sacrifices. 

The Sama-Yeda has eight Brahmanas attached to it ; bnt 
their contents are not fully known.' They appear to refer to 
various incantations. 

The Satapatha Jirahmana belongs to the White or later 
Yajur- Veda. It describes sundry pastoral festivals and cere- 
monies, especially those of the full moon* The most im- 
portant portion, however, consists of strange speculations on 
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tlie origin of things. Some of these are wild in the extreme. 

" Prajapati," for instance, the source of all created things, is 
himself described as the seven Ilishis in one person ; while 
other notions about sin, death, and immortality, are to us 
quite inexplicable. In this Brahmana we find many allusions 
to Manu^ the originator , of all worship ; the anoestor of the 
Aryan Hindoos ; the original Mak, from whom the SauBlcrit» 
and onr own word for a haman being, is derived. The 
German Mmnm^ the ancestor of the Teutons, can hardly fail 
to be identified with this mythological patriai'ch of the whole 
Aryan family. 

Again, beyond the four Yedas and their Brahmanas, the 
next order of compositions are mystic writings called ^r<m* 
yokaz and Vpmishads, supposed to be supplementary to the 
former scriptures. One of these, the Brihad Aranyaka, con- 
tains a passage so curious that I cannot pass it oyer. It is 
ill tiie form of a dialogue between a lirahmin and kia wife. 
The wife asks : — 

What my lord knoweth of inunorfcality may he tell me f " 

Tajnavallcfra implied : " Thou, who art truly dear to mi^ thou speakest 
dear worda Sit down. I will explain it to thee. ... A husband is 
loved, not because we love the husband, but because we love in him the 
Divine Spirit. A wife is loved, not because we love her, but because 
we love in her the Divine Spirit. ... It is with us when we enter the 
Divine Spirit, as if a lump of salt was thrown into the sea. It caoaot 
be taken out again. The water becomes eaU^ but the salt disi^pcars. 
When we have passed away, thwe is no longer any name. This I tell 
thee, my wife." 

Maitriyi said : " My lord, thou h<ast bewildered ine, saying tiiat there 
is no longer any name, when we have passed away." 

The philoBophio husband replies to this feminine longing 

after immortality " by observing that what he has told her is 
"sufficient to the highest knowledge," and that as the Divine 
Self is all in ail, there cannot be any other immortality for 
man than that of the lump of salt. "Having said thi% 
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Yajnavalkya left his wii'e for ever and went into the solitude 
of the forests." A very logical conclusion I Other people 
beside the poor puzzled wife (our authoress observes) were 
dissatisfied as time went on with the salt theory of existence^ 
and the doctrine of transmigration was projected out of their 
aspirationsj till it became at last a portion of the national 
creed, in whose earlier form it had no place. " A living 
dog," said the Jew, "is better than a dead lion." "It is 
better to live an individual existence," said the heart of 
Hindoo humanity, " even as a snake or a rat, than to be 
absorbed and lost in Deity like the lamp of salt in the 
sea." 

Beside the Aranyakas, and of the same character with 
them, are the Upanishads, which are the portion of Sanskrit 
literature chiefly studied by modern Hindoos, and possessed 
of the greatest philosophical interest. The word Upaniiihad 
is supposed to mean "secret," and the books bearing that 
name are treatises attempting to solve the great secrets of the 
universe ; the nature of God, and of the soul, and the history 
of creation. They are somewhat numerotis» and were corn- 
poeed fay Tarious independent thinkers at different times. 
The writers* names are never mentioned. " They appear," 
sayg 'Sim. Manning, " to have been possessed by an ardent 
spirit of aspiration of which ^iauskrit religions literature is 
the retiolt and the exponent." 

Many of the Upanishads have been translated into English, 
and contnn some of the best known expressions of Hindoo 

# 

piety. Tb ciie of them, the Tahrak&ra Upamskad, the fol- 

ktwlnz tine thoughts concerning the nature of God are to be 

Kibonr <j»t ffaot wfaidi does not see 1)7 the eye, hut Ij which tiie ^es 
Sjmmt «M that whkh ^ not heir hj the ea^ M liy whi^ 
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'Know that that whidi does not bfeathe by bieatb, but that by which 
Iweatii IB breathed— IB Bi^Juna. 

.... By him who thinks that Brahma ia not comprohended, by 
him He is oomprebmded. 

He who thinlcs that Bnhma is oompvehoided, ha does not know Him. 

Another Upanishad has the acute observation : "He who 
has reyerence acquires &ith. The reyereat alone poaseaaes 
fiiith. He who can control hie paasiona poaaeaaea reyerence." 

After giying ua a aketch of the Yedas, the Aranyakaa, and 

Upanishads, of which the above is an epitome, Mrs. Manning 
proceeds with great clearness and ability to draw the outlines 
of the Hindoo systems of philosophy. Into the rarefied air of 
these acute speculations we need not ascend yery far. The 
imderlying conception of. all was the existence of a Supreme 
Soul (yariously called Brahma, Brihaqpati, Yiswakarman, 
Atman, Parabrahm, and lawara), and that He is the only 
reality, all else being perishable and delnsiye. More or less 
personality is attributed to this Supreme Soul in different 
systems. Tlie metempsycliosis, which was unknown to the 
Bishis of the Yedas, here occupies a prominent place in 
aU apeculationSj and the means of escape from perpetual 
tranaformatbn by abeozption in the Supreme Soul ia the 
practical aim of eyery philosophy. 

There are six recognized systems, or Daraanaa, of Hindoo 
philosophy. The first is the Sankhija system, taught by 
Kapila. Its principal doctrine is, that rest from transmi- 
gration is to be obtained by true knowledge, and that 
true knowledge consists in regarding man and the world 
as altogether worthless and perishable. Eapila added little 
or nothing about the eternal Beality behind theae transitoiy 
things, and this (not unimportant!) portion of the scheme 
was completed by Patanjali, forming the second or Yoga 
system of philosophy. Patanjali's four chapters are ap- 
pended in the best manuscripts to the Sutras (or leayes) of 

* 
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Kapila; and form together the work called Sankhyapra- 

vac/iU/ia. 

The third philosophic system is the Nyayioi Gotaraa, whicli 
again was supplemented by the Vaiseshika or fourth syBtem 
of Kanada. These two Darsanas both occupy themselTes 
with elaborate investigationa into the mental oonatitution of 
man and ihe laws of logic, as means for the attainment of 
true knowledge. Lastly, the fifth and sixth systems are 
called the Purva Mimama and the TJttara Mimansa; the 
Jirst originated by Jaimini, and the second by the eminent 
sage Yyasa, whose name we find Indian Brahmos of the 
present day associating with the Western prophets and 
teaehera, for whom they desire to eaqsress the greatest re- 
spect. It is this last system, the XJttara Himansa of Vyasa, 
to which the title of Vedanta, familiar to English ears, is 
applied ; the word meaning " the ultimate aim of the Vedas.** 
All the other systems of philosophy recognize the Vedas as 
sacred, but the two Mimansas treat them^ as absolute revel- 
ation, and are in fact commentaries and interpretations of 
their earlier and later portions. " The Yedainta," says our 
authoress, "simply teaches that the universe emanates in 
Buooessiye derelopments from Biahma or Paramatman, the 
Supreme Soul ; that man's soul is identical in origin with 
the iSupreuie Soul ; and that liberation from transmigration 
will be obtained so soon as man knows his soul to be one with 
the Supreme Soul." The Yedanta system represents the 
religion of Hindoo philosophy, or rather the religion of 
philosophers* "To suppose that men who accepted the 
Sankhya- or Nyaya systems would therefore take no interest 
in the Yedanta would be somewliat like supposing- that if 
a man studied Aristotle he would necessarily despise the 
Psalms." The great Hindoo theologian Sankara Acharya, 
of whose poem, the Atma-Bodha, Mrs. Planning proceeds 
to giye an account, was an oithusiastio Yedantist. As a 

19 
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glimpse of the ocean of uncertain chronology on which wo 
are sailing, we may remark that the age of this teacher is 
placed by tradition at about 200 B.C., and that H. H. Wilaott 
brings him down to the eighth or ninth century a.d. 

Before quitting the subject of Hindoo zeligiouB philo- 
aophj, onr authoress is obHged to interpolate a notice of a 
most remarkable work — the JBhaffttvad €Kta — ^whose assigned 
place is an episode of the great epic poem, the Mahct- 
b/iarata; but whose purport is wholly religious aud philo- 
sophical. The effect of the interpolation of such a treatise 
into the middle of the heroic tale is, to our western 
feeling, not a little grotesque ; and much as if a chapter 
of Thomas Aquinas had got itself wedged into the '<Nibe- 
Inngen Lied/' or the opening of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity" were to be found in the middle of the ** Faerie 
Qufeen." The story of the Mahabharata has conducted 
us to the eve of a tremendous battle. Two armies are 
drawn np in array, the trumpet sounds for the charge, 
and the combatants rush half-way to meet each other. At 
this appropriate moment Aijima, the hero, bids Krishna, his 
diyine charioteer, stop and discuss with him the mysteries 
of the universe, through eighteen chapters, terminating in 
a grand solution of the — to us — all too familiar controversy 
of Faith mrms Works ! 

Absurd as is this fnise en scene, the poem in question 
contains some of the noblest thoughts to be found in any 
language. It has long been known by means of WiUdns' 
translation to that rather small section of " general readers'' 
who peruse Eastern books. There are to be found in it audi 
passages aa the following : 

A man attains perfection by being aaUsfied with his own office^ snd 
wonhippliig Him from whom all things have their origin. Better 
to perforu one's own duty, thoiij^ it be devoid of eicellenoe^ than 
to do well the duty of another. Krishna says : **Thi8 is a kiui^ 
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science arjid a kiugly mystery. All this universe hm been (;r(3ated by 
me. All thiaga exist in me. I nvn the father, mother, susciiiuer of 
this universe. Even those who worahij) other gods worship me. . . - \ 
I am the same to all beings. Even those who are bom in sin, evea 
woman and Sndns take the highest path if they come to me. 

The eleventh chapter contains a very remarkable scene^ 

in which JBlrishiia, at Arjuna's entreaty, shows himself m 

his proper form : 

Gifted with many mouths and eye^ with many womderfiil appear^ 
anoea, with many dlTine omamenta^ holding many celestial weapons^ 
wearing oeleattal wreaths and robe^ anointed with celefltial perfume^ 
the all-miraculous infinite Deity with his &ce turned in all diiectiona \ 
If the Hg^t 4^ a thousand aims were to break forth in the sky at the 
same time^ it wotdd he similar to the brillisnoe of that mighty One. 

Those amongst us who feel disposed to despise sach a 
"vision as evidence of heathenish conceptions of Deity may 
perhaps do well to remember that the Hebrews, even while 
they asserted that "no man could see God and live," yet 
helieved that the Sereuty Elders on the Mount had seen 
the Crod of Israel/' ''as it were a jasper and a sardine 
stonej" and with " the appearance of fire." 

The main drift of the whole Bhagavad Gita is to show 
that the philosophy wliich taught that liberation conies 
from knowledge, must yet be supplemented by obedience 
and virtue. 

Passing from both Yedas and philosophical Barsanas, we 
arriTe at the Purmas, which belong to a still later age^ 
probahly aboat the ninth c^tniy a.d. They were eighteen 
in number, and are, says Wilson, among the most popular 

works in the Sanskrit language. Feasts are regulated by 
them, and texts quoted fiom them have validity in civil as 
well as religious law. Yishnu, often identiiied with Brahma, 
is here the ruling god ; and the means of propitiaiting him, 
or beooming united with him, occupy a large portion of the 
eontents of the Puranas. 
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Next Mow the Puraims oome the Tantrm^ which appear 
to eoncem themselTee wi'& mysticBl and debasing rites. 
While the Poranas are used by the edncated classes^ the 

Tantras are " patronized by the less respectable members 
of Hindoo society.*' 

A very important class of books now comes into view, the 
Lharma SastrM or law-books of India. The first and chief 
of these is the celebrated ImtUuteB of Menu, translated by 
Sir William Jones, and formerly assigned by Orientalists an 
antiquity of B.a 1200, but now lm>ught down to a mach 
more recent date. The name of the book, says Mrs. Manning, 
is itself a kind of pioas fraud, for the "laws" are merely the 
laws or customs of a school or association of Hiudoos called 
the Manavas, who lived on the banks of the Saraswati, and 
were an energetic and prosperous people. Their system 
seems to have worked so well that it was adopted by other 
eommunities, and then the organiisers announced it as a code 
giyen to men by their diTine progenitor Mann, or Menu. 
They added also passages which assert the quasi divine claims 
of Brahmins, but a great deal of this portion of the Code 
seems to have existed only in theory, and never to have had 
practical validity. In Sanskrit plays and poems, where the 
zeal state of things is betrayed^ weak and indigent Brahmins 
are not infrequent ; and Sudras are found to hare political 
rights. The whole of the authoress's synopsis of this most 
curious work amply deserves study. Space can only be 
spared here to remark on one of its topics ; the regulations 
of domestic life. 

The condition of women in India seems to have constantly 
deteriorated since the Yedic ages. At the time of the 
Institutes of Menu it had reached a stage of absolute su^fite- 
tian, but had yet something worse to fall to, the a^feeHan of 
the modem practice of incarceration for Kfe, and death by 
suttee. "Day and night," say the ImtUutei (chap. ix. 
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TV. 2, 3, etc.), ** must women be held by tbeir protectors in 

a state of dependence. Their fathers protect them in child- 
hood, their husbandn in youth, their sons in age. A woman 
is never fit for independence. . . . Women have no busineaa 
-with the texts of the Yedas. Having therefore no OTidence 
of law and no knowledge of ezpiaftmg tests, sinfal women 
must be as foul as fidsehood itself. . . . She who keeps in 
subjection to her lord her heart, her speech and her body 
shall attain his mansion in heaven. . . Even if a husband 
be devoid of ^ood qualities or enamoured of another woman, 
yet must he be constantly revered as a god by a virtuous 
wife." The Code does not hint at the practice of widow* 
burning; but by making the position of single women 
and widows' absolutely unbearable, the gvound was laid 
for the two great crimes of later ages against women, 
Tiz., in&nticide and suttee. The stupendous selfishness of 
men, who were not content with reducing a woman, body 
and soul, to the adoring and unreasoning dependence of 
a dog during the life pf her husband, but required her, 
after his death, to " emaciate her body, live on flowers, 
and perform harsh daties> till death/* led to these net un- 
natural results^ Th^ were the most mereiful mothers who 
put their female children out of a world which offered them 
no mercy ; and perhaps not the most unmerciful B^hmxns 
who urged the widows to terminate their miseries on the 
funeral pile. The way in which, while all thia was going 
on, the great poets of the Bamayana and Mahabharata, and 
the dramatists of later days, continued to idealize women, 
and repreneat them as perfect angels of heroism and de- 
Totion, would be astonishing did we not remember that the 
same thing happened in Gh'eeoe; and l^at Sophocles drew 
Antigone, and Euripides, Alcestis, when the real "woman 
of the period " was either shut up in her gyneehonitiSy or 
came out of it only as one of the hetaercB, The man, as 
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a poety liked to imagine i^oman free and noble. The 
mtea, as a husband and (utiaen, iras perfectly content to 
keep her a prisoner fbr life and to leaye her to be 

burned to deatix with, iiis corpse as» ker iiiial reward and 
glorification. 

At the present day in India it is an ordinary thing for 
a lady to be bom in the upstairs zenana, and neyer once to 
haye trodden the earth, eyen of the most oonfined gaiden, 
before she is borne to her graye. What mieery ezistenoe 
mnst be among a knot of women thus immured together 
with nothing but their loyes and hatreds and jealousies to 
brood upon, is awful and piteous to tliink of. Every house 
in India, belonging to the higher classes, must be a convent 
peopled with Starrs and Saurins. That the whole population, 
male and female, should be physically and morally weak 
when their mothers have vndergoae for centuries such a 
riffime, is ineyitable. The Hindoos haye spoiled the liyes 
of their wiyes and daughtets^ and Nemesis has spoiled 
theirs, and made them the easy prey of their Saxon con- 
querors, whose ancestors were naked savages when they 
were a splendid and cultui^ed race, but whose women, eren 
in those old days of Tacitus, were " thought to have in them 
somewhat of the Divinity^" The maryel is not that Hindoos 
are what we find them, but that any race can haye suryiyed 
S9 long such a motistfous infraction of natural laws. Most 
maryelloQS of all is it» that Hindoo women with the ''set 
of their brains," as we sliould think, turned to idiot<jy 
through centuries of caged- up mothers, yet display, when 
rare occasions offer, no mean share of some of the higher 
forms of human intelligence. At this moment the Brahmoa 
are oongratulating themselyes on the appeannoe of a Ben- 
galee poetess who composes beautiful hynms suitable for 
theistic worship ; and Mr. MiU has borne testimony to his 
official experience in India of the extraordinary aptitude 
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for government of such lliudoo princesses as have ruled as 
regents for their Rons. "If," he says, "a Hindoo princi- 
pality is strongly, vigilantly, and economically governed, 
if order ^18 preserved without opprestion, if cultiYation is 
eistendmg and the people prospeioiiB, in three caaes out of 
iour that prmeipaUty is under a woman'e rale. This fiiet — 
io me," he adda^ "an entirely nnexpeoted one — have 
collected firom a long official knowledge of Hindoo govern- 
ments/' 

After the Institutes of Menu come the Codes of Yajna- 
valkya and Parasara, To all these are attributed the rank 
of Smriti or Divine Hevelation. But (as has happened else- 
where) infallible hooks were found ere long to need infisdlihle 
interjnretations ; and commentaries and digests of these in* 
spired codes soon multiplied, and became almost as important 
as the codes themselves. Mrs. Manning gives some account 
of these, and then proceeds to write some singularly inter- 
esting chapters on Hindoo Medicine, Astronomy, Gramniar> 
and Architecture. With regret I most leave tliis part 
of her work aside as incapable of compression, and turn to 
her second Tolume, which is devoted to what may be csUed 
the seoolar literature of India, with a supplementaxy chapter 
on Commerce and Manufacture. 

The traveller who has iaiuiliLuized himself with the streets 
of beautiful Florence and proceeds from thence to Pisa, is 
apt to feel somewhat confused as to identity of place. There 
is the same Arno, and a very similar Lung-Arno with rows 
of palaces. But the one city is lonely and strange and the 
other bright and full of -vigorous life ; and between the two 
he feels as we do in a dream when we imagine we^see a 
place or person and yet find them alto^ther other than 
we know them to be. Yery siuular sensations must surely 
have been experienced by the European scholars who dis- 
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covered the great Hindoo poems, and, like the Ancient 
Manner, were the first ' 

tiiat ever bunt 
Into that ailant ma. 

Here were all the forms of art to which they had heen 

accustomed, and of which Greece was deemed the very 
creatrix. Here were long grand Epics, and here were 
noble dramas, and lyrics, and tales, and even fables, from 
which those of ^sop seemed horrowed. It was another and 
a complete cycle of literature ; yet> in each case, ihe resem- 
hlaaoe was incomplete, the forms less perfect, the legends 
more wild and seemingly often unmeaning; the unities 
more neglected. That one great miracle-age of Grecian art 
had not indeed repeated itself in India. Kalidasa could 
not take rank beside Sophocles any more than the Rishis 
of the Yedas could rank beside the X^salmists of Israel. But 
yet there was power, beauty, originality in the Sanskrit 
poems, such as almost constituted an equal wonder, falling, 
as they did spontaneously, into such closely corresponding 
forms. 

The reader who will give the volume before us a perusal 
cannot, we think, fail to be amazed at the richness of imagi- 
nation and the delicacy of natural sentiment displayed in 
the Hindoo poems. Unfortunately, the limited space of a 
review necessarily forbids even an attempt to convey l^ose 
qualities, and the most which can be done here is to give 
a bare ritiumi of the character of ihe work whose choioe 
flowers Mrs. Manning has gathered into a splendid bouquet. 

The two poems which bear to Hindoo literature the re- 
lation which the Odyssey and the Tliad do to that of Greece, 
and which have been almost equally prized by the nation 
to which they belong, are the Mmnayana and the Maho" 
bharata. The age of both is presumed to be eonsiderably 
anterior to the Ohristian era ; and at all events to be earlier 
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than that of the great Codes of Hiiicioo law. The Ramayaua 
is a coiiiplete poem, composed by the poet Valmiki. The 
Hahabharata is a vast piece composed at different timeB' and 
by riifferent authors, some before and some after the age of 
the Bamayana. The stoiy narrated m the Bamayanai is 
that of the hero Bama, now worshipped in India as a god, 
and represented as one of the incarnations of Vishnu. He 
is described as the son oi" tlie i^ing of Ayodya (the modem 
Oude), and is born, like most other heroes of fable, semi- 
miraculously. The adventures of Bama and his faithful 
wife Sita, are some of them touching, some absurd ; the chief 
being the carrying off of Sita by Bavana, the demon-£ing 
of Lanka, or Ceylon. To recover her, Bama enters into an 
alliance with the king of the monkeys and invades Ceylon. 
A bridge is formed of rocks (of course still in situ) over 
which Rama and his quadnimanous friends make their way 
and recover the dame, whose story has combined the mishaps 
of Proserpine with the destiny of ITelen. Many parts of 
this poem, even in translation, are full of grace ; and the 
tenderness of parental and filial affection has hardly ever 
been more beautifully described. 

The Mahabhaiata is stiU larger than the Bamayana, con- 
taining in its present form 100,000 stanzas. Its authorship 
is attributed to Vyasa, but, as mentioned above, it is un- 
doubtedly the work of many hands. The quarrels of two 
great allied families form the staple of the story; its name 
signifying "the great history of the descendants of Bharata." 
The heroes axe the five brothers, Paindavas ; and the heroine 
is Drapaudi, a woman who is strangely represented as the 
wife of all five. This trait of manners is the more re- 
markable as modern 3>ra]iuaiiical law is entirely opposed to 
polyandry, and the Indian commentators are exceedingly 
troubled at the incident in their great national epic. The 
custom, however, still exists among the Buddhists of Thibet, 
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and tlie tribe of Naiit in Soutliera India ; and its appearanoe 
in the Haliabliarata prores the age of that great poem to 
have l)een prior to that of the Institutes of Menu and the 
other codes of Hindoo law. 

After a series of wars whose narrative is interrupted by 
many episodes (in one of whiok is the legend of a delage)» 
the Mahabharata closes in, a peculiuly striking manner. 
The brothers Pandavaa remain masters of the field, and 
kmgs of their native coontry, all the rival race being slain. 
But "leanness enters into their souls," and they set off, 
accompanied by Drapaudi. and tlicix dog, to walk to Mount 
Meru, where India's heaven rises among the summits of the 
Himalayas. They walk on in single hie, till after long years 
Bxapandi sinks down and diss; and then each brother in 
sucoessioa faUs^ till the eldest remains alone ; the mysterious 
dog still following him. India now appeaza and offers to 
bear the hero in his chariot to hearen. He asks that his 
brothers and his wife may be taken there also. Indra tells 
him they have already reached heaven through tlie purUila 
of the grave, and that he alone has been privileged Xaj enter 
it wearing his fleshly form. Then Yudhishthira asks that his 
dog may acoompany him. But Indra scornfully obserres, 
"My heaven hath no place for dogs;" whereupon, the hero 
says that " to abandon 4h6 faithfol and devoted is an endless 
crime." 

Yon })oor creature, in fear and distoeaa, hath trusted ia my 

power to save it ; 
Not therefore for e'en life itself will I break m^- plighted word. 

Fortunately the dog turns out to be Yama, the god of 
Death, who has ever followed his steps hitherto (an alle- 
gory in the vein of Btmyan), and marveUonslj sets the 
hero free to accept Indra's invitation. But not even here 
do his trials end. He enters heaven, and seeks instantly 
for his wife and hi^ brothers; but he is told they are in 
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, hen ! "Then to Iiell will I go also^" criet the hero,— like 

Mr. Mill, — and thither he actually descends. But hell to 
the righteous is ouiy Maya (delusion). He and his beloved 
ones are in paradise for ever. 

There is something to my thinking ao perfeotly Teutonic 
ia all this, that I can hardly express my surprise at finding 
it in an Eastern book. The distinct ideas of heaven and 
hell, the nature of the trials offered to the heroi and lus 
sense of duty to his dog, would all seem natural in a Gtennan 
story; but how strange a testimony do they bring to the 
essential uuity of the Aryan mind, occurriug, as they do, 
in a Sanskrit poem, to which we can attribute no later age 
than the Christian era I 

The story of fiama and Sita is again treated in a third 
and minor poem of later date called the Baghuuma, attri- 
huted to EalidasB, the great dramatio poet ; and besides this 
tiiere are many other Kavya% or epics of less and lesser im- 
portance. The subjects of most of them appear cuiiaLauLiy 
to hover round one or other episode of the lUmayana or 
Mahabhaiata. . 

The Hindoo Drama was opened to £aropeans nearly a 
century ago by Sir William Jones's translation of its master* 
piece, " Sakuntalat* of which Goethe expressed the highest 

admiration. In 1827 Professor Wilson published "Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindoos," whose first play, 
the celebrated '* Toy-Cart,*' atiurda some indications whereby 
to estimate the date of the golden age of the Indian drama. 
Buddhism still exists among the characters of the piece, but 
has lost its ascendanoyy and Siva is the chief object of wor^ 
ship. These and otiher signs are believed to point to the 
fourth century of our era for the date of the dramas in ques- 
tion ; while Kalidasa, the greatest of the succeeding Sandcrit 
dramatic poets, is held to have flourished about a.d. 500. 
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Hindoo dramas are neither tragedies nor comedies. The 
graye and gay mingle in tam, bat none of them end in 
death, either on the stage or behind the scenes; and Eastern 
decorum shows itself in the prohibition of eating, Idssing, 
or sleeping before the public. They are, in short, very much 
what they call themselves, ** poems which can bo seen." 
Stage scenery there seems to be none. The acts of the 
drama might not be less than five nor more than ten. In- 
tervals too long to be imagined in the acta were understood 
to take place between them. Men and gods were made to 
vpeeSt Sanskrit; women and slaves spoke Prakrit, a lan- 
guage bearing to Sanskrit the relation of Italian to Latin. 
Married women having parsed the age of beauty being in 
Ilinrloo imagination -mere cumberers of the ground, cul- 
tivated hetcerce appeared in India as in Greece, and the 
** Toy-Cart " presents us with its Aspasia. There are certain 
conventional characters on the Hindoo as on the dassic and 
romantic stage; among tiiem the VUa or parasite and tiie 
Vidutihaka or bnfEbon. The number of existing Hindoo 
dramas is now small ; whether many have perished or few 
were ever composed is unknown. The '* Toy-Cart '* is 
by an unknown author. Three dramas are attributed to 
Kalidasa, and three more to another admired poet, JBhava- 
bhuti. " Sakuntala ** appears to be recognized as the most 
beautiful; 6ut in it, as in all the rest, ihe use of snpematural 
machinery is so exorbitant that it is hard for the slow 
British imagination to keep sufficient pace with its trans- 
itions to permit of much interest in its plot. Southey 
seems to have wonderfully realized this element of wild 
Hindoo fancy when he composed the " Curse of Kehama." 
Miradea, however, like the "Curse," or even the gigantic 
conception of Kehama multiplying himself into eight 
Eehamas and driving ''self-multiplied" 

At once down all the roads of Padalon, 
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may be eonoeived; and the apparition in a fiery chariot which 
carries off Sakuntala admitted as legitimate stage praotioOt 
But when we are called on further to believe that the desper- 
ately enamoured king Dushyanta, almost immediately after 
his marria^, miraculously forgets Sakuntala altogether, 
and snubs her when she presents herself at court, our sym- 
pathy in the subsequeint adventures of the heroine becomes 
languid, if not extinct. 

Several centuries later than the age of Kalidasa was 
written another Indian drama of an entirely different de- 
scription. Its author was a poet named Krislma J^Iisru, 
Bupposed to have lived in the twelfth century a.d., and 
the object of this work was the establishment of Vcdanta 
doctrine. It is in fact a religious allegoxy, like the Holy 
War or Pilgrim's Progress; its name signifies *'The 
Bising of the Moon of A.wakened Intellect^" and the 
dramoMs pemmtB are Delusion, the king, with his subjects 
Love, Anger, Avarice, etc., and his allies Hypoerisy, Self- 
Imj/ortaace and Materialism, and on the opposite side lieusou 
with an army of Yirtuea. The struggle between the rival 
forces is sharp, but finally Tranquility enables Eeason to 
harmoniae with Bevelation (consummation sought^ in other 
places besides India I), and thereupon the Moon of Awakened 
Intellect arises and shines. Our authoress has given a full 
and most curious account of this very remarkable piece, to 
which wo reoommeud every admirer of glorious old Bunyan 
t<) refer. There is real wit in the Hmdoo poet as in the 
Puritan tinker. Hypocrisy is represented as a Brahmin, 
and receives a message from his king as follows 

Bdoved Hjpocrisy ! Kmg Reason aiid his advisers have det^trtnined 
to revive Awakened Intellect, and are for thi^ pnrpf;se sending 'J'ran- 
qnilitv into holy places. This threatens destructiun to all our kind, and 
it behoves you ^< be sjiecially active and zealoti.s. You are aware that 
no holy fiace on earth ia e^ual to the city of Benares. Go then to 
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Benana, and exert yoimelf to frwtmte the derol&oDa of the piova 
people tbeaap werobled. 

To this address Hypocrisy replies that he has done what is 
wanted at Benares so eflPectivelv already, that those who by 
day attend the holy rites are by night the greatest of sinners. 

Besides its Epics and its Dramas, Sanskrit literature boasts 
also of its Lyrio poetry. One poem of this dass called th« 
"Messenger C9iuroh/' attributed to Ealidaaa, is greatly 
prdsed by Mrs. Maiming. Another, also by Ealidasa, " The 
Seasons/' is spoken of in rapturous terms by Sir William 
Jones, and by its Enj^lish and German translators. 

A more remarkable class of books, however, than the last 
is that of Hindoo Fables. India is indeed the proper home 
of the Fable. Between a.d. 531 and 599, the great col- 
lection called the Panchaiafdra was translated into Pehlevi 
at the command of Nusbirran, King of Persia, nnder tbe 
name of Fables of Bidpai or Pilpay ; and it is cblefly to 
these that the common tales of our nurseries are traceable. 
"What may have been the real age of the Panchat-antra (or 
Five Sections) is uncertain ; it preceded at all events the 
collection of the Hitopadesa (Good Advice). Both sets of 
&bles are much alike, and arranged in a similar framework ; 
namely, the instruction of a Brahmin to the sons of a king, 
who are entrusted to him for six months' education in niH 
(politics). The lessons so bestowed, it must be owned, are 
somewhat Macchiavellian, and may be summarized, Mrs. 
Manning says, in the following simple doctrine : " Kogues, 
if cunning, succeed. Simpletons, though good and learned, 
faU. Good morals are allowed, however, to be good in them- 
selves, and are to be preferred where no failure is risked." 

Lastly, there exists in India a mass of fictions of the class 
of the Arabian Night«, the most popular being "The Ocean 
of the Streams of JNarrutive," '* Twenty-five Stories tokl by a 
Vetala," "Thirty-two Tales told by Images,'' and "Seventy- 
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two Tales of a Parrot." So concludes the vast cycle of 
Sanskrit literature, having contributed to the library of 
mankind nearly every known form of composition, saving 
only a History. Neither ancient nor medisDYal India, so far 
M yf^ know, em had «n. Historian or even an Annalist ; and 
m the enormouB mass of iheir relios tre are left to pick ont 
as beat we may from internal evidenoe the chronology even 
of their greatest works. We know almost eTerything ahont 
their minds, their opinions, their laws, even their lightest 
fancies. We can reconstruct their whole existence probably 
with greater accuracy than we can picture the lives of our 
own ancestors in our own land a thousand years ago. But 
the sequence of events, the wars and conquests, the dynasties 
and revolutions which ordinarily fill for us the pages of the 
past are, in the case of India, almost a total blank. 

It must be confessed that the story of the Hindoo mind 
as revealed in Sanskrit literature, cannot be contemplated 
even in such a hasty review as the present, without a sense 
of sadness and regret. That early dawn of religion which 
breaks in the Vedas, instead of shining to l^e perfect 
day of rational .faith, was followed only by fitful gleams 
of sunshine and cloud, and sank at last, as the a^^es went 
by, into the thick darkness of unredeemed idolatry. The 
one great reformation which alone ever broke the continuity 
of Brahmin eoclesiastlcal history, the rise and supremacy of 
Buddhism for a thousand years, passed away from India 
like a breese over a field of com; and no record save a 
few old mined topes remain to tell thereof. If we coidd 
conceive of Protestantism flourishing for yet twenty gener- 
ations in England, and then being utterly swept off and 
forgotten, and Catholicism reinstated over the land, with 
only the mouldering dome of St. Paul's left to recall to the 
antiquary the schism of the past, then we should have an 
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analogue of the marvellous story of tlie two great rival 
creeds of the East. 

But ifl there no lessou for tis — even if we osmiot stretch 
imaginatioii to such, a eatastrophe^in the example of India's 
xeligious history P What were the causes which, led to tke 
deterioration of that vast Established Church, which in the 
days of the Bhagavad Ciilii liad teachers with the spirit of 
\ prophets and the piety of saints ? The answer seems unmis- 
takable. Beligion fell wholly out of secular hands into 
I that of a priesthood, of the most powerful priesthood in tho 
I . world; and what did it do with it? It aocomplished pre- 
l dsely the end f<nr which all piiesl^oods are for ever striving. 
I It tamed religion into a matter of rites and sacraments. Then 
I symbols became idols, and formal observances were exalted 
i above moral virtues ; and the India of to-day, with its three 
I million gods, its hideous idolb, and its gross and cruel rites, 
1 displays the outcome of the three millenniums of priestly 
I rule. 

\ It is indeed time that a new reformation shoold arise in 
India, capable of taking deeper root in buman nature tlian 
Buddhism, witb its sleeping deity and Kirvana paradise, 

was ever qualified to do. I rejoice to believe that we 
see the beginning of such a reformation in the noble work 
of Xeshub Chunder Sen ^nd the Brahmos of India. 
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UNCONSOIOtrS OEEEBBATIOI^. 

▲ PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 

Thb old Ilebrew necromancers were said to obtain oracles 
by means of Teraphim. A Teraph was the decapitated head 
of a childi placed on a pillar and compelled by magic to 
reply to the questions of the sorcerer. Let ns suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that the legends of such encliant- 
menta rest on some groundwork of fact ; and that it might 
he possible, by galvanism or similar agency, to make a 
human corpse speak, as a dead sheep may be made to bleat. 
Further, let ns suppooe that the Teraph only responded to 
inquiries regarding facts known to the owner of the head 
while living, and therefore (it may be imagined) impressed 
m some maimer upon the brain to be operated on. 

In such a Teraph we should, I conceive, possess a fair 
representation of the mental part of human nature, as it 
is understood by a school of thinkers, considerable in ail 
ages, but especially so at present. The brain itself,'' ac- 
cording to this doctrine, " the white and grey matter, such 
aa we see and tonch it, irrespective of any imaginary entity 
beside, performs the functions of Thought and Memory. To 
go beyond this all-sufficient brain, and assume that our con- 
scious selves are distinct from, it, and somewhat else beside 
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the sum- total of its action, ia to indulire aa hypothesis un- 
supported by a tittle of scientitic evideace. Needless to add, 
the still farther assumption, that the conscious self may 
possibly sarviye the dissolution of the brain, is absolutely 
unwarrantable." 

It is my very ambitious hope .to show, in the following 
pages, that, should physiology establish fhe fact that the 
brain, performs all the functions which we have been wont 
to attribute to "Miud," that great discovery will stand 
alone, and will not determine, as supposed, the further 
steps of the argument; namely, that our conscious selves 
are nothing more than the sum of the action of our 
brains during life, and that there is no room to hope that 
they may survive their dissolution. 

I hope to show, not only that these conclusions do not 
necessarily How from the premisses, but that, accepting the 
premisses, we may logically arrive at opposite conclusions. I 
hope to deduce, horn the study of one class of cerebral phe- 
nomena, a presumption of the separability of the conscious 
Self from the thinking brain; and thus, while admitting 
that ''Thought may be a function of Matter," demonstrate 
that the Self in each of us is not identifiable with that 
which, for want of a better word, we call "Matter." The 
' immeasurable difference between such a remembering, lip- 
moving Teraph as we have supposed and a conscious Man 
indicates, as I conceive, the gulf leaped over by those who 
conclude that, ^ the brain can be proved to think, the case 
is closed against beUevers in the spirituality and uounortality 
of our race. 

In brief, it is my aim to draw from such an easy and 
every-day psychological study as may bo verified by every 
reader for himself, an argument for belief in the entire 
separability of the conscious self from its thinking organ, 
the physical brain. Whether we choose still to call the 
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one "Spirit'' and the other ''Matter," or to oonfeas that 
the definitions which our fathers gave to those terms have 

ceased to be valid in the light of modern science — that 
"Matter" means only "a form of Force," and that "Spirit", 
is merely "an unmeaniDg term ibr an unknown thing"— 
this verbal controversy will not in any way affect the drift 
of our argument. What we need to know is this : Can we 
face the real or supposed tendency of sdenoe to prove that 
Thought is a Function of Matter/' and yet logically retain 
&ith in personal Immortality P I maintain that we may 
accept that doctrine and draw from it an indirect pre- 
sumption of immortality, afforded by the proof that the 
conscious self is not identifiable with that Matter which per- 
forms the function of Thought^ and of whose dissolution 
alone we have cognizance. 

My first task must he to describe the psychological facta 
from which our conclusions are to be drawn, and which seem 
in themselves sufficiently curious and interesting to deserve 
more study on their own account than they have yet received. 
Secondly, I shall simply quote Dr. Carpenter's pliysiological 
explanation of these facts. Lastly, I shall, as shortly as 
possibloj endeavour to deduce from them that which appears 
to me to be their logical inference. 

The phenomena with which we are concerned have been 
often referred to by metaphysicians,— Leibnitz and Sir W. 
Haiuilton amongst others, — under the names of "Latent 
Thought," and " Preconscious Activity of the .Soul." Dr. 
Carpenter, who has discovered the physiological explanation 
of them, and reduced them to harmony with other pheno- 
mena of the nervous system, has given to them the title of 
'* Unconscious Cerebration " ; and to this name, as following 
in his steps, I shall in these pages adhere. It will probably 
serve our purpose best, in a popular paper like the present, 
to begin, not with any large generalizations of the subject, 
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but with a few familiar and unmistakable instances of men-r 
tal work performed imconsoiously. 

For example ; it is an eTery-day occnirenoe to most of 
US to forget a particular word, or a line of poetry, and. to 
remember it some minutes or hours later, when we have- 
cea8ed consciously to seek for it. We try, perhaps anxiously, 
at first to recover it, well aware that it lies somewhere hidden 
in our memory, but unable to seize it. As the saying is, we 

ransack our brains for it^" but failing to find it, we at last 
turn our attention to other matters. By and by, when, so 
&r as ooosciousness goes, our whole minds are absorbed in- 
a different topic, we exclaim, "Eureka ! The word, or yerse^ 
is — So and so." So familiar is this phenomenon that we 
are accustomed in similar straits to say, "Kcvor iiiind; I 
shall reniember the missing word by and by, when I am 
not thinking of it ; ^' and we deliberately turn away, not 
intending finally to abandon the pursuit, but precisely as 
if we were possessed of an obedient secretary or librarian, 
whom we could order to hunt up a missing document, or 
turn out a word in a dictionary, while we amused ourselves 
with something else. The more this very common pheno- 
menon is studied, the more I think the observer of his own 
mental processes will be obliged to concede, that, so far as 
his own conscious Self is concerned, the research is made 
absolutely without him. He has neither pain nor pleasure, 
nor sense of labour in the task, any more than if it were 
performed by another person ; and his conscious Self is all 
the time suffering, enjoying, or labouring on totally different 
grouutl. 

Another and more important phase of unconscious cere- 
bration, is that wherein we iind our mental work of any 
kind, a calculation, an essay, a tale, a composition of music, 
painting, or sculpture, arrange itself in order during an 
interval either of sleep or wakefulness, during which we had 
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not consciously thought of it at all. Probably no one has ever 
written on a subject a little complicated, or otherwise en- 
deavoured to think out a matter any way obscure, without 
perceiving next day that the thing has somehow taken a new 
form in his mind since he laid down his pen or his pencil 
after his first effi>rt. It is as if a Fairy Order " had come 
in the night and unrsrelled the tangled skeins of thought 
and laid them all neatly out on his table. I have said that 
this work is done for us either asleep or awake, but it seems 
to be accomplished most perfectly in the former state, when 
our unconsciousness of it is most complete. I am not now 
referring to ihe &cts of somnamhulism, of which I must 
speak hereafter, but of the regular "setting to rights" 
which happens normally to the kealthiest brains, and with 
as much regularity as, in a well-appointed household, the 
chairs and tables are put in their places before the family 
come down to breakfast. 

Again there is the ordinary but moat mysterious faculty 
possessed by most persons, of setting orer^night a mental 
alarum-clock, and awaking, at will, at any miaccustomed 
hour out of dreamless sleep. "Were we np and about our 
usual business all night without seeing or hearing a time- 
piece, or looking out at the stars or the dawn, few of us 
could g'uess within two or three lioiua of the time. Or 
again, il we were asleep and dreaming with no intention 
of rising at a particular time, the lapse of hours would be 
unknown to us. The count of time in dreams is altogether - 
difierent from that of our waking life^ and we dream in a few 
seconds what seem to be the events of years. NeTcrtheless, 
under Ihe conditions mentioned, of a sleep prefaced by a 
resolution to waken at a specified liour, we arrive at a know- 
ledge of time unattainable to us either when awake or when 
sleeping without such prior resolution. 

Such m some of the more striking instances of uncon- 
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6010118 oerebiation. But the same power is obviously at work 
dnriDg at least half oiir Hyee in a way wliioh attracts no 
attention only becanse it is so common. If we divide oar 
actions into classes with reference to the Will, we disooyer 

that they are of three kinds — the Involuntary (such as the 
beating" of the heart, digestion, etc.), ike Yoluntary, and 
the Volitional. The difference between tJhe two latter classes 
of actions is, that Voluntary motions are made by permission 
of the Will and can be immediately stopped by its exertion, 
bat do not require its conscious activity. VokHonai motions, 
on the contrary, require the direct exertion of WUL 

Now of these three classes of action it would appear that 
all Voluntary acts, as we have defined them, are accom- 
plished by Unconscious Cerebration. Let us analyze the act 
of Walking, for example. We intend to go here or there ; 
and in aaeh matters ** he who wills the end wills the means." 
But we do not deliberately think, ^'Now I shall move my 
right foot, now I shall put my left on such a qM>t" Some 
unseen guardian of our muscles manages all such details, 
and we go on our way, serenely unconsciouis (unless wo 
( chance to have the gout, or an ill-fitting boot) that we have 
any legs at all to be directed in the way they should go. 
If we chance to be tolerably familiar with the road, we take 
each tunung instanotiveiy, thinking all the time of some* 
thing else, and carefully avoid puddles or collisions with 
fellow-passengers, without bestowing a thought on the sub- 
ject. Similarly, as soon as we have acquired other arts 
beside walking, — reading, sewing, writing, playing on an 
instrument, — we soon learn to carry on the mechanical part 
of our tasks with no conscious exertion. We read aloud, 
taking in the appearance and proper sound of each word 
and the punctuation of each sentence, and all the time we 
are not tiunking of these matters, but of the argument of 
the author; or picturing the scene he describes ; or, possiblyi 
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following a wholly different train of thoug-ht. Similarly in 
writing with tlie pen of a ready writer " it would almost 
seem as if the pen itself took the busmees of forming the 
letters and dipping itself in the ink at proper intervalsy so 
engrossed are we in the thoughts which we ore trying to 
express. We nnoonsdously^serebrate that it will not answer 
to begin two consecatiTe sentences in the same way ; that we 
must introduce a query here or an ejaculation there, and close 
our paragraphs with a sonorous word and not with a pre- 
position. All this we do not do of malice prepense, but 
because the well-tutored sprite whose business it is to look 
after our p's and q's, settles it for us as a dark does' the 
formal part of a merchant's correspondence. 

Music-playing, howoTer, is of all others the most extra> 
ordinary manifestation of the powers of unconscious cere- 
bration. Here we seem not to have one slave but a dozen. 
Two different lines of hieroglyphics have to be read at once, 
and the right hand is to be guided to attend to one of them, 
the left to another. All the ten fingers have their work 
assigned as quickly as they can move. The mind (or some- 
thing which does duty as mind) interprets scores of A sharps 
and B flats and 0 naturals, into black iyory keys and white 
ones, crotchets and quavers and demi-semi- quavers, rests, 
and all the other mysteries of music. The feet are not idle, 
but have something to do with the pedals; and, if the 
instrument be a double-aotioned harp, they have a task of 
pushings and pullings more difficult than that of the hands. 
And all this time the performer, the conwious performer, is 
in a seventh heaTon of artistic rapture at the results of all 
this tremendous business ; or perchance lost in a flirtation 
with the individual who turns the leaves of the music-book, 
and is justly persuaded she is giving him the whole of her 
soul. 

Hitherto we have noticed the brain engaged in its more 
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servile tasks of huntiiig up lost words, wakmg us at the 
proper hoar, and carrying on the mechanical part of all our 
acts. But our Familiar is a great deal more than a walking 

dictionary, a housemaid, a valet de place, or a barrel-organ 
man. He is a novelist who can spin more romances than 
Dumas, a dramatist who coiiipose^ more plays than ever did 
liope de Yega, a painter who excels equally well in figures, 
landscapes, cattle, sea-peoes, smiling bits of genre and the 
most terrific conceptions of horror and torture* Of course, 
like other artists, he can onlj reproduce, devebpe, combine 
what he has actually esperienced,' or read, or heard of. But 
the enormous versatility and inexhaustible profusion with 
which he furnishes us with fresh pictures for our galleries, 
and new stories every night from his lending library, would 
be deemed the greatest of miracles, were it not the com- 
monest of facts, A dull olod of a man, without an ounce 
of fancy in his conscious hours, lies down like a log at 
night, and lo! he has got before him the ^village green 
where he played as a boy, and the apple-tree blossoms iu 
hid father's orchard, and his long-dead and half-forgotten 
mother smiles at him, and he hears her call him "her own 
little lad,'' and then he has a vague sense that this is 
strange, and a whole marvellous story is revealed to him of 
how his mother has been only supposed to be dead, but has 
been living in a distant country, and he feels happy and 
comforted. And then he wakes and wonders how he came 
to have such a dream ! Is he not right to wonder? What 
is it — who is it that wove the tapestry of such thoughts on 
the walls of his dark soul? Addisoa says, "There is not 
a more painful act of the mind than that of invention. Yet 
in dreams it works with that care ajid activity that we are 
not sensible when the fiumlty is employed/' ^ Such are the 
nightly miracles of Unconscious Cerebration. 

1 Sfieaater, 487. 
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The laws which g-overa dreams are more tliau half un- 
explained, but the most obvious of them singularly illustrate 
the nature of the processes of the unconscious brain- work 
which causes them. Much of the labour of our minds, both 
oonBcioos and nnconsciouSy consists m tronsmnting Senti- 
ments into Ideas. Possessing a certain feeling, we ren- 
der it into some intelleotual shape more or less suitable. 
Loving a person we endow him with all lovable qualities ; 
hating him, we attribute to him all hateful ones. Out of 
the Sentiment of the Justice of God men first created the 
Ideas of a great Final Assize and a Day of Judgment. Oat 
of the Sentiments of His originating power tbey constructed 
a Six Bays Cosmogony. In the case of Insanity, when the 
power of judgment is lost, the disordered Sentiment almost 
invariably precedes the distracted Thought, and may he 
traced heck to it beyond mistake ; as for example in the 
common delusion of maniacs that they have been injured 
or plotted against by those 2)ersons for whom they happen 
to feel a morbid dislike. As our conscious brains are 
for ever at work of the kind, "giving to airy nothing" 
(or at least to what is merely subjective feeling) *'a local 
habitation and a name/' so our unconscious brains, aflter Iheir 
wont, proceed on the same track during sleep. Our senti- 
ments of love, hate, fear, anxiety, are each one of them the 
fertile source of whole series of illustrative dreams. Our 
bodily sensations of heat, cold, hunger, and suliocation, 
supply another series often full of the quaintest sugges- 
tions, — such as those of the poor gentleman who slept over 
a cheesemonger's shop, and dreamt he was shut up in a 
cheese to be eaten by rats ; and that of the lady whose hot 
bottle scorched her feet, and who imagined she was walking 
into Vesuvius. In all such droarns we find our brains vviili 
infinite play of fancy merely addiiifr illustrations, like those 
of M. Dor^, to the page of life which we have turned the 
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day before, or to that which upon our beds as we 

sleep. 

Again, the small sliare occupied by the Moral Law in 
the dream world is a signiticaiit fact. So far as I liave 
been able to learn, it is the rarest thing possible for any 
check of conscience to be felt in a dream, even by persons 
whose waking hom are profoundly imbned with moral feel- 
ing. We commit in dreams acts for which we should weep 
tears of blood were they real, and yet never feel the slightest 
remorse. On the most trilling provocation we cram an 
oti'ending urchin into a lion's cage (if we happen to hoTe 
recently visited the Zoological Gardens), or we set tire to 
a house merely to wann onrselYes with the blaze, and all 
the time fisel no pang of compnnction* The finniliar check 
of waking hours, "I must not do it, because it would be 
unjust or unkind/' never once seems to arrest us in the 
satisfaction of any whim which may blow about our way- 
ward fancies in sleep. Nay, I think that if ever we do 
feel a sentiment like Kepentancc in dreams, it is not the 
legitimate sequel to the crime we have previously imagined, 
but a wave of feeling rolled on from the real sentiment 
experienced in former hours of consciouBness. Our dream'- 
selves, like the Undines of German folk-lore, have no Souls, 
no ResponsibiHty and no Hereafter. Of course this obser- 
vation doc^ not touch the fact that a person who in his 
conscious life has committed a great crime may be haunted 
with its hideous shadow in his sleep, and that Lady Macbeth 
may in vain try and wash the stain from her " little hand." 
It is the imaginary acts of sleeping fency which are devoid 
of moral character. Now this immoral character of uncon- 
scious cerebration precisely tallies with the Kantian doctrine, 
that the moral will is the true Homo Noumenon, the Self of 
man. The conscious Self being dormant in dreams, it is 
obvious that the true phenomena of Conscience cannot be 
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developed in thom. Plutarch says that Zcno ordered his 
followers to regard dreams as a test of virtue, and to note 
it as a dangerous sign if they did not recoil, even in i,heir 
sleep, from vice; and Sir Thomas Browne talks solemnly 
of " SinM Dreams/' which, aa their hiogiaphiea ahimdantly 
shov, hare proYed terrible atumbling-'bloekB to the sainta. 
But the doctrine of XTncoascioua Oerebraticn explains clearly 
enough how, in the absence of the Controlling Will, the 
animal elements of our nature assert themselves — generally 
in the ratio of their unnatural suppression at other times — 
and abstinence is made up for by hungry Fancy spreading 
a glutton's feast. The want of sense of sin in such dreams 
is, I think, the most natural and most healthful flymptom 
about them. 

But if moral Bepentaace rarely or never follow the im- 
aginary transgressions of dreams, another sense, the Saxon 
sense of Dissatisfaction in unfinished work, Ia not only often 
present, but sometimes exceedingly liarassing. The late 
eminent physician, Professor John Thompson, of Edinburgh, 
quitted his Other's cottage in early manhood, leaving half 
woven a web of cloth on which he had been engaged as a 
weaver's apprentice. Half a century afterwards, the then 
prosperous and celebrated gentleman still found his slum- 
bers disturbed by the aj[)parition ol' Iiib old loom and the 
sense of the imperative duty of finishing the never- completed 
web. The tale is like a parable of what aU this life's neg- 
lected duties may be to us, perchance in an absolved and 
glorified Hereafter, wherein, nevertheless, that web which 
we have left undone will have passed from our hands for 
ever. Of * course, as it is the proper task of the unconscioug 
brain to direct voluntary labours started by the will, it is 
easily explicable why it should be tormented by the sense 
of their incompietion. 

But leaving the vast half-studied subject of dreams, 
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which .belongs rather to the chisB of involimtaxy than of 
unconscious cerebration, we must turn to consider the 
surprising phenomena of true TTnconsciouB Cerebration, de- 
veloped under conditions of abnormal excitement. Among 

these I class those mysterious Voices, issuing we know not 
whence, in which soine strong fear, doubt, or hope finds 
utterance. The part played by these Voices in the history 
both of religion and of fanaticism it is needless to describe. 
So far as I can judge, they are of two kinds. One is a sort 
of Hghtning^burst suddenly giving intensely vivid expression 
to a whole set of feelings or ideas which have been lying 
lat^t in the brain, and which are in opposition to the feel- 
ings and ideas of our conscious selves at the moment. Tims 
the man ready to commit a crime hears a voice appealing 
to him to stop; while the man praying ardently for faith 
hears another voice say, "There is no God." Of course 
the good suggestion is credited to heaven, and the other 
to the powers of the Fit, but the source of both is> I appre- 
hend, the same, namely, Unconscious Gerebration. The 
second class of Voices are the result, not of unconscious 
Reasoning but of unconscious Memory. Under some special 
excitement, and perhaps inexplicably remote association of 
ideas, some words which once made a violent impression on 
us are remembered from the inner depths. Chance may 
make these either awfully solemn, or as ludicrous as that 
of a gentleman, shipwrecked off South America, who, as 
he was sinking and almost drowning, distinctly heard his 
mother's voice sav, "Tom! did you take Jane's cake?" 
The portentous inquiry had been addressed to him forty 
years previously, and (as might have been expected) had 
been wholly forgotten. In fever, in a similar way, ideas 
and words long consigned to oblivion are constantly repro- 
duced; nay, what is most curious of all, long trains of 
phrases which the individual has indeed heard, but which 
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could hardly liaye Veoome a posseBsion of the memoiy ia 
its natural statOi are then bronght out m entire unoonBcioiu* 
neas. My readers will recall the often-quoted and well- 
authenticated etoiy of the peasant girl iu the Hdtel Dieu 
in Paris, who in doliriura frequently " spouted " Hebrew. 
After much inquiry it was found she had been cook to a 
learned priest who had heen in the habit of reading aloud 
his Hebrew books in the room adjoining her kitchen. A 
similar aneodote is told of another servant girl who in ab- 
normal sleep imitated some beautifiil fiolin playing whioh 
she liiid heard many years previously. 

From Sounds to Sights the transition is obvious. An 
Apparition is to the optical sense what such a Voice as 
I have spoken of above is to the hearing. At a certain 
point of intensity the latent idea in the unoonaeionB brain 
reveals itself and produces an impression on the sensory; 
sometimes afiecting one sense^ sometimes another, sometimes 
perhaps two senses at a time. 

Hihbcrt's well-known explanation of the philosophy of 
apparitions is this. We are, he says, in our waking hours, 
fully aware that what wc really see and hear are actual 
sights and sounds ; and what we only conjure up by fSmcy 
are delusions. In our sleeping hours this sense is not only 
lost, but the opposite conviction fully possesses us; namely, 
that what we conjure u^j b} fancy in 6ur dreams is true, 
while the real sights and sounds around us are un perceived. 
These two states are exchanged for each other at least twice 
in every twenty-four hours Oj^ our lives, and generally much 
oftener; in fact every time we doze or take a nap. Very 
often such slumbers begin and end before we have become 
aware of them ; or have lost consciousness of the room and 
its fumitttre surrounding us. If at such times a peculiarly 
vivid dream takes the form of an apparition of a dead friend, 
there is nothing to rectily the delusion that whuL we have 
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fancied is real, nay even a background of positive truUi is 
a|»{»areatiy supplied by the bedstead, ourtfims, etc., etc., of 
whose presence ve hare not lost ooDseiousiiM for more than 
the fraction of time needfbl for a dream. 

It would, I think, be easy to apply this reasoning with 
great advantage^ taking into Tiew the phenomena of TTnoon- 
scious Cerebration. The intersection of the states wherein 
consciousness yields to unconsciousness, and vice versa, is 
obviously always difficult of sharp appreciation, and leaves 
wide margin for setf>deception; and a ghost is of all creations 
of fancy the one which bears most unmistakable internal 
evidence of being hme~made, ^ The poor unconscious brain 
goes on upon the track of the lost friend, on which the 
conscious soul, ere it fell asleep, had started it. But with 
all its wealth of fancy it never succeeds in picturing a new 
ghost, a fresh idea of the departed, whom yet by every 
principle of reason we know is not (whatever else he or 
she may have become) a white-faced figure in coat and 
trowsers, or in a silk dress and gold ornaments. All the 
&miliar arguments proving the purely subjective nature 
of apparitions of the dead, or of supernatural beings, point 
exactly to Unconscious Cerebration as the teeming source 
wherein they have been engendered. In some instances, 
as in the' famous ones quoted by Abercrombie, the brain 
was 8uiEci«itly distempered to call up such phantoms even 
while the conscious self was in full activity. "Mrs. A." 
saw all her visions calmly, and knew that they were visions ; 
thus bringing the conscious and unconscious workings of her 
brain into an awful sort of face- to- face recognition ; like the 
sight of a Doppel-gdnger. But such experience is the ex- 
ceptional one. The ordinary case is, that the unconscious 
cerebration supplies the apparition; and the conscious self 
accepts it de bonw /(», having no means of distinguishing it 
from the impressions derived from the real objects of sense. 
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The famous stofy in my own fiuiiiljr, of the Bereaford 
gbost, I thinkt 8a exoeUent iHnstntion of the re* 
lation of unoonscioas oerebratioii to dreanlfl of apparitions. 

Lady Bercsford, as I conjecture, in her sleep hit her wrist 
violently against some part of her bedstead so as to hurt it 
severely. According to the law of dreams, already referred 
to, her unconscious brain set about accounting for the pain, 
transmitting tiie Sensation into an Idea. An instant's sen- 
sation (as Mr. Babbege, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Iiozd 
Brougham have aU illustrated} is enough to csU up a. long 
ykion. Lady Beresford fancied acooidingly that her dead 
cousin, Lord Tyrone, had come to iullil iiis promise of re- 
visiting her inMii the tomb. He twisted her curtains and 
left a mark ou her wardrobe (probably an old stain she had. 
remarked on the wood), and then tooched her wrist with 
his terrible finger. The dreamer awoke with a blsck and 
blue wrist; and the stoiy took its place in the annals of 
ghost-craft for ever. 

Somnambulism is an unmistakable form of unconscious 
cerebration.- Here, while consciousness is wholly dormant, 
the braiu performs occasionally the most brilliant operations. 
Goleridge's poem of Kubia ILhan, composed in opiate sleep, 
is an instance of its achicTements in the realm of pure im- 
agination. Many cases axe recoxded of students rising at 
night, seeking their desksy and there writing down whole 
columns of algebraic calculations; solutions of geometric 
problems, and opinions on diflScult cases of law. Oabanis says 
that Condillac brought continually to a conclusion at night 
in his sleep the reasonings of the day. In all such cases the 
work done asleep seems better than that dune in waking 
hours ; nay there is no lack of anecdotes which would point 
to the posribility of persons in an unconscious state accom- 
plishing things beyond their ordinary powers altogether. 
The muscular strength of men in somnambulism and de- 
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lirium, their powor of balancing themselves on roofs, and 
of Ending their way in the dark, are physical advantages 
reeerrcd for such conditions. Abnormal acuteness of hear- 
ing is also a well-known aooompanunent of them, and in 
ibis relation we muBt» I conclude, nnderstand ihe tnarveljlous 
story Touched for by the late Sir Edward Oodrington. 
The captain in command of a man-of-war was one night 
sleeping in hia cabin, with a sentinel as usual posted at 
his door. In the middle of the night the captain rang 
his bell, called suddenly to the sentinel, and sharply de- 
sired him to teU the lieutenant of the watch to alter the 
ship's course by so many points* Kezt morning the officer, 
on greeting the captain, observed that it was most fortunate 
he had been aware of their position and had given such an 
order, as tli! rc Lad been a mistake in the reckoning, and the 
ship was in shoal water, on the point of striking a reef. 
" I ! " said the astonished captain, " I gave no order ; I 
slept soundly all night." The sentinel was summoned, and 
of course testified that the experienced commander had in 
some unknown way learned the peril of his ship, and saved 
it, even while in a state of absolute unconsciousness. 

"Whatever residue of truth may bo found hereafter in the 
crucible wlierein spirit-rapping, piqnchetfe, mesmerism, and 
hypnotism shall have been tried ; whatever revelation of for- 
gotten facts or successful hits at secrets, will, I believe, be 
found to be unquestionably due to the action of Unconscious 
Cerebration. The person reduced to a state of coma is liable 
to receive suggestions from without, and these suggestions and 
queries are answered by his unconscious brain out of whatever 
stores of memory it may retain. What a man nfver knew, 
thai no magic has ever yet enabled him to tell ; but what he 
has once known, and in his conscious hours has forgotten, 
that, on the contrary, is often recalled by the suggestive 
queries of the operator when he is in a state of hypnotism. 
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A natural dream fometimes does as mucb, as witness all the 
disooveries of hidden treasures, corpses, etc, made thrcAigh 
dreams; and generally with tlie aid of tbe obrions macliinery 

of a ghost. General Sleeman mentions that, being in pur- 
suit of Thugs up the country, liis wife one morning urgently 
entreated him to move their tents from the spot — a lovely 
opening in the jungle — where they had been pitched the pre- 
vious oYening. She said she had been haunted all night by 
the sight of dead men* Inlbrmation received during the day 
induced the General to older tm examination of the ground 
whereon they had camped ; and beneath Mrs. Sleeman's tent 
were ibund fourteen corpses, victims of the Thugs. It is 
easily conceivable that the foul odour of death suggested to 
the lady, in the unconscious cerebration of her dream, her 
horrible vision. Had she been in a state of mesmeric trance, 
the same occurrence would have formed a splendid instance 
of supematuzal revelation. 

Drunkenness is a condition in which the conscious self is 
more or less completely obfuscated, but in which unconscious 
cerebration goes on for a long time. The proverbial im- 
punity with which drunken men fall without hurting them* 
selves can only be attributed to the fact that the conscious 
wiU does not interfere with the unconscious instinct of fidling 
on the parts of the body least liable to injury. The same 
impunity is enjoyed by persons not intoxicate, who at the 
moment of an accident do not exert any volition in deter- 
mining which way they shall strike the ground. All the 
ludicrous stories of the absence of mind of tipsy men may 
obviously be explained by supposing that their unconscious 
oerebration is blindly fumbling to perform tasks needing 
conscious direction. And he it remembered that the proverb 
** in vino wrUaa " is here in exact harmony with our theory. 
The drunken man nnoonseiously blurts out the truth, his 
muddled brain being uneq^ual to the task of inveuting a 
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plausible falsehood. The delicious fun of Sheridan, fuund 
tipsy under a tree and telling the policeman that he was 
" Wil-Wil-Wilberforce," reveals at once that the wag, if a 
little exalted, was by no means really drunk. Such a joke 
could hardly have occurred to an nneonscioas brain, even one 
flo well aocnstomed to the production of humour. lake 
dreams, intoxication never brings new elements of nature into 
play, but only abnormally excites latent ones. It is only a 
Person who wheu druuk solemnly curses the " aggravating 
properties oi' inanimate matter," or, when he cannot fit his 

latch-key, is heard muttering, "D n the nature of thingH !" 

A noble miser of the last century revealed his true character, 
and also the state of his purse, whenever he was fuddled, by 
murmuring softly to himself, "I'm very rich I Pm very 
rich ! " In sober moments he complained continually of his 
limited means. In the same way it is the brutal labourer 
who in his besotted state thrashes his horse and ivi( Ics his 
wife. A drunken woman, on the contrary, unless an habitual 
virago, rarely strikes anybody. The aooustomed vehicle for 
her emotions— her tongue— is the organ of whose services 
her unconscious oerebratioii avails itself. 
, Finally, the condition of perfect ansssthesia appears to be 
one in which unconscious cerebration is perfectly exemplified. 
The conscious Self is then so absolutely dormant tiiat it is 
not only unaware of the most frightful laceration of the 
nerves, but has no conception of the interval of time in 
which an operation takes place; usually awakening to in- 
quire, ''When do the surgeons intend to begin F" Mean- 
while unconscious oerebration has been busy composing a 
pretty little picture of green fields and skipping lambs, or 
somelliing equally remote from the terrible reality. 

There are many other obscure mental phenomena which 
I believe might be explained by the theory of unconscious 
cerebration, even if the grand mystery of insanity does not 
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receive (as I apprehend it must do) some elucidation from 
it. Preseiitiments and dreams of the iDdividual's own death 
may oertainlj he explicable as the dumb xevelationB of the 
diseased £»me to its own nervoas centre. The strange and 
painful, but yery common, sense of having seen and heard at 
some previous time what is passing at the moment, appears to 
arise from some abnormal irritation of the memory (if I may 
so express it), evidently connected with the unconscious action 
of the brain. Still more " uncanny " and mysterious is the 
impressioin (to me almost amounting to torture) that we have 
never for years quitted the spot to which in truth we have 
only that instant returned after a long interval. Under this 
hateful spell we say to ourselves that we have been weeks, 
mouths, ages, studying the ornaments of tlie cornice opposite 
our seat in church, or following the outline of the gnarled 
old trees, black against the evening sky. This delusion, I 
think, only arises when we have undergone strong mental 
tension at the himnted spot While our conscious selves 
have been absorbed in speculative thought or strong emotion, 
our unconscious cerebration has photographed the scene on 
our optic nerves pour passer le temps / 

The limitations of unconscious cerebration are as noticeable 
as its marvellous powers and achievements. It is obvious at 
first sight* that» though in the unconscious state mental work 
is sometimes beUer done than in the conscious (e,g, the finding 
missing names awake, or performing abstruse calculations in 
somnambulism), yet that tiie unconscions work is never more' 
than the continuation of somethuig which has been begun in 
the conscious condition. We recall tlie name which we have 
known and Ibrgotten, but we do not discover what we never 
knew. The man who does not understand algebra never 
performs algebraic calculations in his sleep. Ko problem in 
Euclid hsfl been solved in dreams except by students who 
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have studied iiiuclid awake. The mere Yoluutary and uncoii« 
scious moTements of our legs in walking, and our hands in 
writing and playing music, were at first in infancy, or when 
we began to learn each art, actions pnrelj volilional, which 
often required a strong efibrt of the consdous will for their 
accomplishment. 

Again, the failures of unconscious cerebration are as easily 
traced as its limitations. The most familiar of theni may be 
observed in the phenomena which we call Absence of Mind, 
and which seems to consist in a disturbance of the proper 
balance between conscious and nnoonscious cerebration, 
leaving ihe latter to perform tasks of which it is incapable. 
An absent man walks, as we say, in a dream. All men 
indeed, as before remarked, perform the mechanical act of 
walking merely volimtarily and not volitionally, but their 
consciousness is not so far but that it can be recalled at a 
moment's notice. The porter at the door of the senses can 
summons the master of the house the instant he is wanted 
about business. But the absent man does not answer such 
calls. A friend addresses him, and his unconscious brain 
instead of his conscious self answers the question d tort et d 
framrs. He boils his watch for breakfast and puts his egg 
in his pocket ; his unconscious brain merely concerning 
itself that something is to be boiled and something else put 
in the pocket. He searches up and down for the spectacles 
which arie on his nose; he forgets to eat his dinner and 
wonders why he feels hungry. His social existence is 
poisoned by his unconquerable propensity to say the wrong 
thing" to the wrong person. Meeting Mrs. Bombay;] ne in 
deep widow's weeds, he cheerfully inquires, Well, and what 
is Mr. Bombazine doing now albeit he has received formal 
notice that Mr. Bombazine departed a month ago to that 
world of whose doings no information is received. He tells 
Mr. Parvenu, whose father is strongly suspected of having 
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l>eeii a shoemaker, that " for his part he does not like new* 
made men at the head of afiairs, and holds to the good old 

motto, 'l\'e sutor ultra crepidaiu ; ' " and this brilliant ob- 
servation he delivers with a pleasant luugii, giving it all 
possible point and pungency. If he have an acquaintance 
whose brother was hanged or drowned, or scraped to death 
with oyster-shdJs, thai to a moral oertainty the subjects of 
capital punishment, the perils of the deep, and the proper 
season for eating oysters, will be the topics selected by him 
for donversation during the awkward ten minutes before 
dinner. Of course the injured iriend believes lio is inten- 
tionally insulted ; but he is quite mistaken. T}io absent 
man had merely a vague recollection of his trouble, which 
unfortunately proved a stumbling-block against which his un- 
conscious cerebration was certain to bring him into collisien. 

As a general rule, the unconscious brain, like an eitfani 
ierfibky is extremely Teraoious» The "Palace of Truth" 
is nothing but a house full of absent-minded people who 
unconsciously bay what they think oi » at h other, when they 
consciously intend to be extremely flattering. But it also 
sometimes happens that falsehood has so far become second 
nature that a man's wy interjections, unconscious answers, 
and soliloquies may all he lies. Ifotliing can be piore remote 
from nature than the dramas and novels wherein astute 
scoundrels, in the privacy of an evening walk beside a 
hedge, unveil their secret plots in uu address to Fate or 
the Moon ; or fall into ;i well-timed brain fever, and babble 
out exactly the truth which the reader needs to be told. 
Tour real villain never tells truth even to himself, much 
less to Fate or the Moon ; and it is to be doubted whether, 
even in delirium, his unconscbua cerebration would not run 
in the accustomed ruts of &ble rather than along the un- 
wonted paths of veracity. 

Another failure of unconscious cerebration is seen in the 
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contimiance of habitual actions when the motive for them 
has ceased. A change in attire, altering the position of 
our pockets, never fails to cause us a dozen fruitless strug- 
gles to find our handkerchief, or replace our purse. In 
returning to an old abode we are tsure, sooner or later, to 
blunder into our former keeping-room, and to be much 
startled to find in it another occupant. It happened to me 
once, after an interval of eight years, to find myself again 
in the chamber, at the table, and seated on the chair where 
my little stndies had gone on for half a lifetime. I had 
business to occupy my tlioiights, and was soon (so far as 
consciousness went) buried in niy task of writing. But all 
the time while I wrote my feet moved restlessly in a most 
unaccustomed way under the table. *'What is the matter 
with meP'' I paused at last to ask myself, and then ne- 
membered that when I had written at this table in long 
past days, I had had a stool under it. It was that particular 
stool my unconscious cerebration was seeking. During all 
the interval I hud perhaps not once used a similar support, 
but the moment I sat in the same spot, the trifling habit 
vindicated itself afresh; the brain acted on its old impression. 

Of course it is as easy as it is common to dismiss all such 
fantastic tricks with the single word "Habit." But the 
word "Habit," like the word "Law," has no positiine sense 
as if it were itself an originating cause. It implies a per- 
sistent mode of action, but affords no clue to the force which 
initiates and maintains that action. All that we can say, 
in the case of the phenomena of unconscious cerebration, is, 
that when volitional actions have been often repeated, they 
sink into the class of voluntary ones, and are performed uncon- 
sciously. We may define the moment when a Habit is estab- 
lished as that wherein the Volitional act becomes Yoluntary. 

It will be observed by the reader that all the phenomena 
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of UnooDfloiotts Cerebration now xndioated belong to di£foreni 
OTden as related to the Gonfldous Self. In one mder {e.(/., 
that of Delirium, Somnambulism, and AnaBsthcsia) the Con- 
scious Self has no appreciable concern whatever. The action 
of the brain has not been originated or controlled by the 
will ; there is no sense of it either painful or pleasurable, 
while it proceeds ; and no memory of it when it is over. 

In the second order ie.g,, that of redisooTered words, and 
waking at a giyen hour), the Oonscions Self has so far a 
concern, that it originally set the task to the brain. This 
done, it remains in entire ignorance of how the brain per- 
forms it, nor docs Memory afterwards retain the faintest 
trace of the labours^ however arduous, of word-seeking ^d 
time-marking. 

Lastly, in the third dass, more strictly to be defined as 
that of Invokintarif Cerebration, (e,g,, that of natural dreams), 
the share taken by the Conscious Self is the reyerse of that 

which it assumes in the case of word-seeking and time- 
marking. In dreams we do not, and cannot with our utmost 
effort, direct our unconscious brains into the trains of thought 
and fancy wherein we desire them to go. Obedient as they 
are in the former case, where work was to be done, here^ in 
the land of £mcy, they seem to mock our futile attempts to 
guide them. NcTertheless, strange to say, the Conscious 
Self— which knew nothing of what was going on while its 
leg was being amputated under chloroform, and nothing of 
what its brain was doing, w^hile finding out what o'clock 
it was with closed eyes in the dark — ^is here cognizant of all 
the proceedings, and able in great measure to recall them 
afterwards. We receive intense pain or pleasure from our 
dreams, though we have actually less to do in concocting 
them than in dozens of mental processes which go on wholly 
unperceived in our brains.* 
1 Beid boasted he had learned to control his dreams, and there is a story of s 
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TbuB it would aeem tliat neither Memoiy nor YoUtion 
have any oonstant relation to nnoonsoious ewebration. We 
somethnee remember, and sometimes whoUj forget its action; 
and sometimes it fulfils our wishes, and sometimes wholly 
disregards them. The one Constant fact is, that while the 
aetiona are being performed, the Conscious SeK is either wholly 
unoognizant of them or unable to control them. It is either 
in a state of high aotayity about other and irreleyant matters . 
. or it is entirely passive. In every case the line between 
the Conscious Self, and the unconsciously working brain is 
clearly defined. 

Having now faintly traced the outline of the psycho- 
logical facts illustrative of unconscious cerebration, it is 

time to turn to the brilliant physiological explanation 
of them atturdod by Dr. Carpenter. We have seen what 
our brains can do without our consciousness. The way 
they do it is on this wise (I quote, slightly abridged, 
from Dr. Carpenter). ■ 

All parts of the Kervous system appear to possess certain 
powers of automatic action. The Spmal cord has for primaiy 
funotions the performance of the motions of respiration and 
swuUowing. The automatic action of the Semory ganglia 
seems to be connected with movements of protection — 
such as the closing the eyes to a flash of light — and their 
secondary use enables a man to shrink from dangers of col- 
lisions, etc., before he has time for conscious escape. Finally, 
we arrive at the automatic actbn of the Cirt^irum; and 
here Dr. Carpenter reminds us Hiat, instead of being 
(as formerly supposed) the centre of the whole system, in 
direct connexion with the organs of sense and the mus- 

man who alwap guided his own fancy in sleep. Such dreams, however, would 
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cular apparatus^ the Gerebrum is, according to modem 
physiology, — 

" A sapefadded oigui, the development of whiish seems to bear a 
pietty ocmstant relation to the degree in whioh inteUigenoe supersedes 
instinet as a spring of addon. The ganglianio matter whioh is spread 
eat upon the suifiMse of the hemispheres, and in which thdr potentialitj 
resides, is oonneoted with the Sensory Tract at their base (which is the 
real centre of conTeyance fbr the sensory nerves of the whole body) by 
commisBiucal fibres^ lo^g sinoe termed bj Bdd^with sagadoos fbreaight, 
* nerves of the intenial senses,' and its anatomical relation to the sen- 
sorimn is thus precisely the same as that of the Retin% which is a 
ganglionic expansion oomieoted with the Sensorinm by the optio nerve. 
Hence it may be iUriy surmised— >1. ^lat as we only become conscious 
of visual impressions on the retina wh^ their influence has been 
transmitted to the central sensorium, so we only become conscious of 
ideational changes in the oerelwal hemispheres when their influence has 
been transmitted to the same centre ; 2. That as visual changes may 
take place in the retina of which we are unconscious^ either through 
temporary inactivity of the Sensoriimi (aa in sleep), or through the 
entire occupation of the attention in some other direction, so may 
ideational clianges take place in the Cerebrum, of which we may bo 
unconscious for want of receptivity on the part of the Sensorium, but of 
which the re.sults may present them.selves to the consciousness aa ide{is 
elaborated by an automatic process of which we have uocognizauce." ^ 

Lastly, we come to the conclusions to be deduced from tlie 
above investigations. We have credited to the Unconscious 
Brain the following powers and faculties : — 

1. It not only rememheri as much as ihe Conscious Self 
can recall, bat often much more. It is OTen doubtful whe^er 
it may not be capable^ under certain conditbns, of lepro* 
ducing every impreaaion ever made upon the aenses during 
Ufe. 

2. It can understand what words oi- tilings are eoujf^ht to 
be remembered, and hunt them up through some recondite 

> lUperft of Neetiiig of Boyal IniHtntiMi. Dr. Gaipenlei^s Leetqie^ Ifaroh 1, 
1868* pp. 4, 6« 
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pTOceira known only to itself, tili it discovers and pounces 
on them. 

3. It can fancy the most beautiful pictures and also the 
most terrible ones, and weave ten thousand fables with in- 
exhaustible inventioii. 

4 It can perform the exceedingly difficult task of mental 
arrangement and logical division of subjects. 

5. It can transact all the mechanical hosiness of walking, 
reading, writing, sewing, pkiying, etc., etc. 

6. It can tell the hour in the middle of the night without 
a timepiece. 

Let us be content with these ordinary and unmistakable 
exercises of nnconsoious cerebration, and leave aside all 
' rare or questionable wonders of somnambulism and cognate 
states. We have got Memory, Fancy, Understanding, at all 

events, as faculties exercised by the Unconscious Brain. Now 
it is obvious that it would be an unusual definiti 'Ti of the 
word " Thought " which should debar us from applying it 
to the above phenomena ; or compel us to say that we can 
remember, &ncy, and understand without *' thinking" of the 
things xemembered, &ncied| or understood. But Who» or 
What, then, is it that accomplishes these confessedly mental 
functions? Two answers are given to the query, each of 
them, as I venture to think, erroneous. Buchner and bis 
follows ers say, " It is our physical Brains, and these Brains 
are ourselves." ^ And non-materialists say, " It is our con- 
scions Selves, which merely use our brains as their instru- 
ments." We must go into this matter somewhat carefully. 

In a certain loose and popular way of speaking, our hraina 
are " ourselves.'^ So also in the same way of speakmg are 
our hearts, our limbs, and the hairs of our head. But in 

^ Buchner' 8 precise doctrine is, The brain is only the carrier and the source, 
or rather tiie mJS» «mm ci Hie spirit or thought ; hut not tiie mpok which secretes 
it. It iirodiieeB aomeUung whioh is not mftteciaUy permnnait^ Imt whieb oo&« 
nuDjes itadf in tho maBunt of its prodnctioa/'— mdStojf^ ebnp. ziii. 
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more accurate language the use of the pronoun "I" applied 
to any part of our bodies is obviously incorrect, and even, 
inadmissible. We.sajj indeed, commonly, "I struck with, 
my hand," when our hand has obeyed our volition. It i8» 
then, in fitct, the will of the Self which we are deecribing. 
Bnt if our hand has been forcibly compelled to strike by 
another man seizing it, or if it haye shaken by palsy, we 
only say, " My hand was forced," or " was shaken." The 
limb's action is not ours, unless it lias been done by our will. 
In the case of the heart, the very centre of physical life, 
we never dream of using such a phrase as " I am beating 
slowly," or "I am palpitating &8t." And why do we not say 
so P Because, the action of our hearts being involuntary, 
we are sensible that the conscious I is not the agent in 
question, albeit the mortal life of that *' 1 ig hanging on 
every pulbution. Now the problem which concerns us is 
this : Can we, or can we vnf, properly speak of our brains 
as we do of our hearts ? Is it more proper to say, " I invent 
my dreams," than it is to say, ** I am beating slowly " ? I 
venture to think the cases are precisely paraUeL When 
our brains perform acts of unconscious cerebration (such as, 
dreams), they act just as our hearts do, involuntarily; 
and we ought to speak of them as we always do of our 
hearts, as of organs of our frame, but not our Selves. Wlien 
our brains obey our wills, then they act as our hands do 
when we voluntarily strike a blow ; and then we do right to 
speak as if we " performed the act accomplished by their 
means. 

« 

Now to return to our point. Are the anti-MateriaHsts 
right to say that the agent in unconscious cerebration is, 

'* We, ourselves, who merely use our brains as their instru- 
ments ; " or are the Materialists right who say, ** It is our 
physical brains alone, and these brains are ourselves " f 
With regard to the fint reply, I think that all the fozegoing 
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study lias gone to show tliat ** we " are not Temembering, no% 
fancying, not understanding, what is being at the moment 
remembered, fanci^, or nnderatood. To say, then, that in 
such, acta " we " are " using our brains as our instruments," 
appears notbing but a servile and unmeaning adherence to 
the foregone oondusion that our brains are notbing else than 
the organs of our wilL It is absurd to call them so vben 
we are concerned with phenomena wbose speciality is that 
the will has nothing to do with them. So far, then, as this 
part of the argument is concerned, I think tlie answer of the 
anti-Materialists must be pronounced to be erroneous. The 
balance of evidence inclines to the Materialists' doctrine that 
the brain itself performs the mental proceases in question, 
and, to use Yogi's expression, *' secretes Thought" oatomati* 
cally and spontaneously. 

But if this presumption be accepted proTisionally, and tbe 
possibility admitted of its future physiological demonstration, 
have we, with it, accepted also the Materialist's ordinary 
conclusion that m and our automatically thinking brams 
are one and indivisible ? If the brain can work by itself. 
Have we any reason to believe it ever works ako under the 
guidance of something external to itself, which we may 
describe as tbe Conscious Self P It seems to me that this 
is precisely what the preceding facts haTe likewise gone to 
prove — ^namely, tliat there are two kiuda of action of the 
brain, the one Automatic, and the other subject to the will 
of the Conscious Self; just as the actions of a horse are 
some of them spontaneous and some done under the com- 
pnldon of bis rider. The first order of actions tend to 
indicate tbat tbe brain ''secretes thonght;'* the second order 
(strongly contrasting witb the first) show that, beside that 
automatically working brain, there is another agency in the 
field under whose control the brain performs a wholly differ- 
ent class of labouiB. Everywhere in the preceding pages we 
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liaye traced the extraordinary separation whicli continually 
takes place between our Oonscious Selves and the automatic 
action of the organ, which serves as our medium of com- 
munication with the outward world. We have seen, in a 
word, that we are not Centanrs, steed and rider in one, 
but horsemen, astride on rondsters which obev us when 
we guide them, and when we drop the reins, trot a little 
way of their own accord or canter off without our permifi* 
sion. 

When we place the phenomena of Unconscious Thought 
on one side, and oyer against them our Conscious Selves, 
we obtain, I think, a new and vivid sense of the separation, 

not to say the antithesis, which exists between the two ; 
close as is their mutual interdependence. Not to talk about 
the distinction between object and subject, or dwell on the 
absurdity Cas it seems to me) of the proposition that we our- 
selves are only the sum-total of a series of cerebrations — 
the recognition of the fact that our IraiM $ameiinm think. 
mfhoiU U8, seems to enable us to view our connexion with 
them in quite a new light. So long as all our attention 
was given to Conscious Thouglil, ami philosophers eagerly 
argued the question, whether the Soul did or did not ever 
sleep or cease to think, it was easy to conibund the organ 
of thought with the Conscious Self who was supposed alone 
to set it in action* But the moment we marshal together 
for review the long array of the phenomena of Unconscious 
Cerebration, the case is altered ; the severance becomes not 
only cogitable, but manifest. 

Let us then accept cheerfully the possibility, perhaps the 
probability, that science ere long will proclaim the dogma, 
"Hatter can think/' Having htunbly bowed to the decree, | 
we shall find ourselves none the worse. Admitting tiiat our 
brains accomplish much witiiout our conscious guidance, will 
help us to realize that our relation to them is of a variable — 
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an intermittenlr-^aiid (we may therefore yenture to hope) 
of a terminable kind. 
That such a oonclusion, if reached, will haye afforded oa 

any direct argument for human immortality, cannot be pre- 
tended. Though we may succeed in proving that the 
Brain can think without the Conscious Man/' the great con- 
verse theorenii " that the Conscious Man can think without 
a Brain/' has as yet received no jot of direct evidence ; nor 
ever will do so, I hold, whib we Walk by faith and not by 
sight, and Heaven remains a part of our religion, and not 
a branch of our geography/' 

But it is something, nay it is surely much, if, by groping 
anifuicr the obscurer facts of consciousness, we may attain the 
certainty that whatever be the iinal conclusions of acience 
regarding our mental nature, the one which we have most 
dreaded, if reached at last^ will militate not at all against 
the hope, written on the heart of the nations, by that Hand 
which writes no falflehoods; that ''when the dust returns 
to the dust whence it was taken, the Spirit " — the Conscious 
Self of Man — " shall return to God who gave it." 
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AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF llTVOLUirrART CBREBSATtON, 



In the preceding Essay I have endeavoured to range 
together a oonsiderable number of facts illustratiTo of the 
automatic action of the brain. My purpose in the pr^esent 
article is to treat more at length one class of such phe* 

nomena to which I could not afford space proportionate to 
their interest, in the wide survey required by the design 
of the former paper. I shall seek to obtain from some 
familiar and some more rare examples of dreams, such light 
as they may be calculated to throw on the nature of brain- 
work» unregulated by the vilL Perhaps I may be allowed 
to add, as an apology for once more venturing into this 
field of inquiry, that the large number of letters and friendly 
criticisms which my lirett paper called forth have both en- 
couraged me to pursue the subject by showing how much 
interest is felt in its popular treatment, and have also 
afforded me the advantage of the experience of many other 
minds regarding some of the obscure mental phenomena in 
question. In the present case I shall fed grateful to any 
reader who will correct from personal knowledge any 
statement I may make which he finds erroneous. 
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Dreams are to our waking tliouglita much like echoes to 
music ; but their reverberations are so partial, so varied, so 
complex, that it is almost in vain we seek among the notes 
of consciousness for the echoes of the dream. If we coiiM 
by any means ascertain on what principle our dreams for 
a given night are arranged, and why one idea more than 
another furnishes their cue, it would be comparatiyely easy 
to follow out the chain of associations by which they unroll 
themselTes afterwards; and to note the singular ease and 
delicacy whereby subordiuate topics, recently wafted across 
our minds, are seized aTul woven into the network of the 
dream. But the reason why from among the five thousand 
thoughts of the day, we revert at night especially to thoughts 
number 2, and 4, instead of to thoughts number 3, and 6, or' 
any other in the list, is obviously impossible to conjecture. 
We can but observe that the echo of the one note has been 
caught, and of the others lost amid the obscure caverns of 
the memory. Certain broad rules, however, may be remarked 
as obtaining generally regarding the topics of dreams. In 
the first place, if we have any present considerable phydetU 
sensation or pain, such as may be produced by a wound, or 
a fit of indigestion, or hunger, or an unaccustomed sound, 
we are pretty sure to dream of it in preference to any sub- 
ject of mental interest only. Again, if we have merely a 
slight sensation of uneasiness, insufficient to cause^ a dream, 
it will yet be cnoug-h to colour a dream, otherwise suggested, 
with a disagreeable hue. Failing to have a dream suggested 
to it by present physical sensation, the brain seems to revert 
to the subjects of thought of the previous day, or of soma 
former period of life, and to take up one or other of them as 
a theme on which to play variations. As before remarked, 
the grounds of choice among all such subjects cannot be 
ascertained, but the predilection of Morpheus for those which 
we have not in our waking hours thought most interesting. 
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is very noticeable. Very rarely indeed do our dreams take 
up the matter which has most engrossed us lor hours before 
we sleep. A wholesomo law of variety comes into play, and 
the brain seems to decide, " I have had enough of politics, 
or Grreek, or fox-hunting, for this time. Now I will amuse 
myself quite dSSTerently." Yezy oflben, perhaps we may say 
generally, it pounces on some transient thought which has 
flown like a swallow across it by daylight, and insists on 
holding it fast through the night. Only when our uUention 
has more or less transgressed the bounds of health, and 
we have been morbidly excited about it, does the main 
topic of the day's interest recur to us in dreaming at night ; 
and that it should do so, ought, I imagine, always to serve 
as a warning that we htaye strained cm mental powers a 
little too far.^ Lastly, there are dreams whose origin is 
not in any past thought, but in some sentiment vivid 
and pervading enough to make itself dumbly felt even in 
sleep. Of the nature of the dreams so caused I shall 
speak presently. 

The subject of a dream being, as we must now suppose, 
suggested to the brain on some such principles as the above, 
the next thing to be noted is. How does the brain treat its 
theme when it has got it? Does it drily reflect upon it, 
as we are wont to do awake? Or does it pursue a course 
wholly foreign to the laws of waking thoughts? It does, 
I conceive, neither one nor the other, but treats its theme, 
whenever it is possible to do so^ aocording to a certain very 
important, though obscure, law of thought, whose action 
we are too apt to ignore. We have been accustomed to con- 
sider the myth-creating power of the human mind as one 
specially belonging to the earlier stages of growth of society 

^ A distinguished man of science has told me that he finds the dreams of the 
fint part of the night to be usually conneeted witli tiio events of the past day, 
vhile those of the motmng meit to long pest acenes and iftterests. 

88 
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and of the individual. It will throw, I think, a rather 
eorious light on the subject if we diaeoTer that this instinct 
exists in everj one of ns, and exerts itself with more or 
less energy through the whole of our lives. In bours of 
waking oonsoidusness, indeed, it is SQppresaed, or has only 
the narrowest run go of exercise, as iu the tendency, notice- 
able in all persons not of the very strictest veracity, to 
supplement an incomplete anecdote with -explanatory inci- 
dents, or to throw a slightly known story into the dramatic 
forni, with diabguee constructed out of. their own conscious- 
ness. But such small play of the myth-making iiEusulty is 
nothing compared to its achievements during sleep. The 
instant that daylight and common sense are excluded, the 
fairy-work begins. At tlio very least half our dreams (un- 
less I greatly err) are nothing else than myths formed by 
unconscious cerebration on the same approved principles, 
whereby Gtieece and India and Scandinavia gave to us 
the stories which we were once pleased to set apart as 
"mythology" proper. Have we not here, then, evidence 
tiiat there is a real law of the human mind causing us 
constantly to compose ingenious fables explanatory of tlie 
phenomena around us, — a law which only sinks into abey- 
ance in the waking hours of persons in whom the reason 
has been highly cultiiraited, but which resumes its sway 
even over their well-tutored brains when they sleep F ^ 

* A correspondent has kindly sent me the following intcrestin"* remarks on the 
above: — "When dropping asleep some nights ago I suddenly started awake 
irith ibe thought on 1117 mind, * Why I was muking a dreanr I had defceoted 
m^lf in the act of inventing a draui. Three or four impressions of Meees 
and events which had passed across my mind during the day were present 
together iu my mind, and the effort was certainly being made, but not by mj 
iaUy oonsdmis win, to arrange them 80 as to fom a 0^ They had 

actually not the slightssfe eonnezion, but a prooess was evidently going on in my 
brain by wbieb they were bcinr;^ united into one seheme or plot. Had I reinainc'd 
asleep until the plot had been matured, 1 presume my waking' sensation would 
have been that I had had au ordinary dream, liut perhaps through the partial 
failnfe of the vnoonscbiM effort at a plan, I wolw up just in time to catch s 
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Most dreams lend tbeniseLTee easily to iihe myth-making 
process; bot pre-eminently dreams originating in Sensation 
or. in Sentiment do so. Of those which aiise fxom memory 
of Ideas only, I shall speak by and by. 

Nothing can better illustrate the >Seusation myth than 
the well-known story recorded of himself by Reid. " The 
only distinct dream I had ever since I was about sixteen, 
as &r as I remember, was two years ago. I bad got my 
bead blistered for a fall. A plaster which was put on it 
after the blister pained me excessively for the whole night. 
In the morning I slept a Httle, and dreamed very distinctly 
that I had fallen into the hands of a party of Indians and 
was scalped," ^ 

The number of mental operations needful for the transrau- - 
tation of the sensation of a blistered head into a dream of 
Bed Indians, is -very worthy of remark. First, Perception 
of pain, and allotment of it to its true place in the body* 
Secondly, Beason seeking the cause of the phenomenon. 
Thirdly, Memor}^ failing to supply the real cause, but offering 
from its stores of acquired knowledge an hypothesis of one 
suited to produce the phenomenon. Lastly, Imagination 
stepping in precisely at this juncture, fastening on this sug- 
gestion of memory, and instantly presenting it as a tableau 
tivanif with proper decorations and couleur hoah. The only 
inteUectoai faculty which romains dormant seems to be the 
Judgment, which has allowed memory and imagination to 
work regardless of those limits of probability which she 
would have set to them awake. If, when awake, we feel 

trace of the ' uncon.scious ccrcbrntion' as it was Tatiishing before the full light 
of con'^cious life. I accordingly propDunded a toutativc theory to my friends, 
thut the bruia uniting upon one thread the laacieft auii memories prebeut at the 
MMne time in tiie mind, ts mUy what takes plaee in dreams— «. sort of fiitnt 
shadow of the mind's natural craving for and eflPort after system and unity. Your 
explanation of dreams, by reference to the 'myth-raaking tendency,' seems to be 
BO nearly in accord with mine that I venture to write on the subject " 

1 Works of Dugald Stewart. Edited by Sir W. Hamilton. Vol. x. p. 321. 
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a pain wHich we do not wholly underBtand, say a twinge 

in the foot, we speculate upon its cause only within the 
very narrow series of actual probabilities. It may be a 
nail in our boot, a chilblain, a wasp, or so on. It does not 
even crofifi our minds that it may be a sworn tomentor 
with red-hot pincers; but the same sensation experimoed 
asleep will Tery protiably be explained by a' dream of the 
sworn tormentor or some other cause which the relations 
of time and space render equally inapplicable.^ Let it be 
noted, liowever, that eveu in the waking brain a great deal 
of TOvth-inuking goes on after the formation of the most 
rational hypothesis. If we imagine that a pain is caused 
by any serious disease, we almost inevitably fancy we ex- 
pmence all the other symptoms of the malady, of which 
we happen to have heard ^ symj^oms which disappear, 
as if by magic, when the physician laughs at our fears, 
and tells us our pain is caused by some trifling local 
affection. 

Each of my readers could doubtless supply illustrations 

^ The analogy between insamty and a state of prolonged dream is too striking 
to be overlooked by any student of the latter subject. The delusions of insanity 
seem in fact little eke bat a series of such myths accounting for eith^ sensations 
or M&timentB like du»e abore ascribed to dreaming. The maniac seea and heara 
more than a man adeept and Ms wnsationa oonaequenfly give rise to nvmbetleia 
delusions. He is also usually posscssod by some morbid moral sentiment, such 
as suspicion, hatred, araricc, or extrnvai^nn' self-esteem (held by Dr. Carpenter 
nearly always to precede any inteliecluai laUure), and these sentiments similarly 
give rise to their appropriate deludens. In the first oasa we have maniaiw like 
the poor lady who wrote her confessions to Dr. Forbes Winslow (** Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain," p. 79), and who (If-^cribfs how, on being taken to an 
asylum, the pillars before the door, the ploughed Held iu front, and other details, 
successively suggested to her the belief that she was in a Eomish conTent where 
■he would be "soovrged and taken to pargateTy»'* and in a medical oollage whera 
the inmates were undergoing a process preparatory to dissection ! In the second 
case, that of morbid Sentiments, we have insane delusions like those which 
prompted the suspicious Kousscau to accuse Uume of poisoning him, and all the 
monmfhlly grotesque tram of the fiettms of ptide who fill our pauper hospitala 
with kings, queens, and prophets. Merely suppose these poor maniaftff are re- 
counting dreams, and there woold be little to remark about them esoept thair 
persistent character. 
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of myth-making as good as tliat of Dr. Reid. It happened 
to me once to visit a friend delirious from fever, who lay 
in a bed facing a large old mirror, whose gilt wood-framoi 
of Chinese design, presented a series of innumeroble spikes, 
pinnacles, and pagodas. On being asked how she was feel* 
ing, my poor friend complained of much internal dolour, 
but added with, touching simplicity : " And it is no great 
wonder, I am sure ! (whisper) IVe swallowed that looking- 
glass! Again. A young lady painted her thumb one night 
with extract of aloes to cure herself of the habit of sucking* 
In the morning she woke with her thumb in her mouth 
and the aloes all sucked off. She had dreamed she was sailing 
in a ship of wormwood; that she drank extract of worm- 
wood; that a doctor ordered her to eat ox-gall, and then 
advised }ier to consult the Pope, who sent her on pilgrim- 
age to Zoar, where she ate the thumb of Lot's wife. 

Again, as regards Sentiments. If we have seen a forbid* 
ding^looking beggar in the streets in the morning/ nothing 
is more probable than that onr vague and transient sense 
of distrust will be justified bj ingenious fancy taking up the 
theme at night, and representing a burglar bursting into 
our bedroom, presenting a pistol to our temples, and at the 
supreme moment disclosing the features of the objectionable 
mendicant. Hope, of course when vividly excited, represents 
for us scores of sweet scenes in which our desire is fulfilled 
with evety pleasing variation ; and Core and Fear have, 
alas I even more powerful machinery ^r the realisation of 
their terrors. The longing of affection for the return of the 
dead has, perhaps more than any other sentiment, the power 
of creating myths of reunion, whose dissipation on awakening 
are amongst the keenest agonies of bereavement. By a sin- 
gular semi-survival of memory through such dreams we 
seem always to be dimly aware that the person whose return 
we greet so rapturously he» heeii dead; and the obvious in- 
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oongniily of our oirouniBtances, our dress, and the veiy 
sorrow we confide at onoe to their tenderness, with the sight 
of them again in their familiar places, drives our imagination 
to fr^h shifts to explain it. Sometimes the beloved one has 

been abroad, and is come home ; sometimes the death \n a-^ a 
mistake, and some one else was buried in that grave wberem 
we saw the coffin lowered ; sometimes a friendly pbysician 
has carried away the patient to his own home, and brought 
us there afSter long months to find him recovered* 

One of tiie most affecting mythical dreams which hare 
come to my knowledge, remarkable also as an instance of 
dream-poetry, is that of a lady who confessed to have been 
pondering on the day before lier dream on the many duties 
which " bound her to life/' The phrase which 1 have used 
as a familiar metaphor became to her a visible allegory. 
She dreamed that Life— a strong, cahn, cruel woman— was 
binding her limbe with steel fetters, which she felt as well aa 
saw ; and Death, as an angel of mercy, hung hovering in the 
distance, unable to approach or deliver her. In this most 
singular driiuin her feelinfjs found expression iu the following 
touching verses, wliieh she reiuembered on waking, and which 
she has permitted me to quote precisely in the fragmentary 
state in which they remained on her memozy. 



" Then I cried with weary breath. 
Oh be merciful, great Death ! 
Take me to thy kingdom deep, 
"Where grief is stilled in sleep, 
Where the weary hearts find rest. 

* * ♦ # 

Ah, kiud Death, it cannot be 
That there is uo room for me 
In all thy chambem vast .... 
See, strong Life has bound me ftsfc : 
Bnak her chains and set mefiee^ 
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But cold Death makes no npljt 
Will not hear my bitter cry ; 
Cruel Life still holds me fast ; 
Yet true Death must come at last^ 
Conquer Life and set me free. 

A dream once occurred to rae wliereiu tlie mythical 
character almost assumed the dimensions of the subliiue» 
inflomuoh that I oan aoaroely recall it without awe. I 
dreamed that I was standing on a certain broad graaay 
space in the park of my old home. It was totally . dark, 
but I was aware that I was in the midst of an immense 
crowd. We were all gazing upward into the murky sky, 
and a sense of some fearful calamity was over us, so that no 
one spoke aloud. Suddenly overhead appeared, through a 
rift in the black heavens, a branch of stars which I recog- 
luzed as the belt and sword of Orion. Then went forth a 
cry of despair from all our hearts I We knew, though no 
one sai^ it, that these stars proved it was not a doud or ' 
mist, which, as we had somehow believed, was causing the 
darkness. JN'o ; tlie air waci clear ; it was high noon, and 
the sun had not rmn ! That was the tremendous reason 
why we beheld the stars. The sun would never rise again ! 

In this dream, as it seems to m% a very complicated myth 
was created by my anconsdoos brain, which having first by 
some chance stumbled on the picture of a crowd in the dark, 
and a bit of starry sky over them, elaborated, to account 
for such facts, the bold theory of the sun not having risen 
at noon ; or (if we like to take it the other way) having hit 
on the idea of the sun's disappearance, invented the appro- 
priate scenery of the breathless expectant crowd, and the 
apparition of the stars. 

Next to the myth-creating £iculty in dreams, perhaps the 
most remaricable ciroumstance about them is that which has 
given rise to the world*old notion that dreams are frequently 
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predictions. At the outset of an examination of this matter, 
we are struck by the familiar faot that our most oommon 
dreaniB are contmually recalled to ua within a few hours by 
some insignificant circumstance bringing up again the name 
of the person or place about which we had dreamed. On 
such occasions, as the vulgar say, " My dream is out." 
Nothing was actually predicted, and nothing has occurred 
of the smallest consequence, or ever entailing any conse- 
quence, but yet, by some concatenation of events, we dreamed 
of the man from whom we received a letter in the morning ; 
or we saw in our sleep a house on fire, and before the next 
night we pass a street wbere there is a crowd, and behold I 
a dwelling in fiames. Nay, much more special and out-of- 
the-way dreams thau these come "out" very often. If we 
dream of Nebucliadnezzar on Saturday night, it is to be 
expected that on Sunday (unless the new lectionary have 
dispensed with his history) the lesson of the day wiU pre* 
sent ns with the ill-fated monarch and his golden image. 
Dreams of some almost unheard-of spot, or beast, or dead- 
and-gone old worthy, which by wild Tagary have entered 
our brain, are perpetually followed by a reference to tlie 
same b]M)f, or beast, or personage, in the first book or news- 
paper we open afterwards. To account for such coincidences 
on any rational principle is, of course, difficult. But it ia 
at least useful to attempt to do so, seeing that here, at all 
events, the supernatural hypothesis is too obTiously absurd 
to be entertained by anybody ; and if we can substitute for 
it a plausible theory in these cases, the same theory may 
serve equally well for problems a little more dignified, and 
therefore more liable to be treated buperstitiously. 

In the first place, a moment's reflection will show that the 
same sort of odd coincidences take place continually among 
the trivial events of waking life. ''Sitting in my office^" 
writes a correspondent, " witii the Post Office INreetoiy open 
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before me, my eye happened to glance casually on the name 
of a &rm whose place of business was a coufiiderable distance 
awaj. At that identical moment the door opened and a lady 
entered inquiring the address of the firm in question." It 
has chanced to myself within the last few bonis to remark 
to a friend how the word " snbtle/' apptied to the serpent in 
Genesis, is always spelled subtil," and within a few minutes 
to take up The Index, of Toledo, Ohio, aud read the following 
anecdote : A poor negro preacher was much troubled by the 
cheating of the sutlers of the army which he followed. He 
, chose accordingly for the text of his sermon, 'Now the 
serpent was more sutler than any heast of the field/ etc." 
It wiU be owned that this is precisely the kind of chance 
coincidence which occurs in dreams, and which, when it hap- 
pens to concern any solemn theme, is apt to seem portentous. 

But ascendinp* beyond these trivial coincidences, we arrive 
at a muss of dream-literature tending to show that reve- 
lations of all sorts of secrets and predictions of future events 
are made in dreams. Taking them in order, we bave^ first, 
discoveries of where money, wills, and all sorts of lost 
valuables are to be found, and sucb dreams have long been 
rightly explained as having their origin in some nearly 
effaced remembrance of information leadini? naturally to the 
discovery. In bleep the lost clue is recovered by some 
association of thought, and the revelation is made with 
sufficient distinctness to insure attention. A story of tiie 
sort is told by Macnisb about a Scotch gentleman who re- 
covered in a dream the address of a solicitor with whom 
his father on one single occasion deposited an important 
document on which the family fortunes ultimately de- 
pended. A singular occurrence which took place some 
years ago at the house of the late Earl of Minto in 
Scotland can only be explained in a similar way. An 
eminent lawyer went to pay a few days' visit at Minto 
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immediately 'before the hearing- of an important case in 
which he was engaged as counsel. Naturally he brought 

with him the bundle of papers connected with the case, in- 
tending to study them in the interval ; but on the luoruing 
after his arrival the packet could nowliere be found. Careful 
aeaich of course was made for it, but quite in yain, and 
OTentually the lawyer was obliged to go into court without 
his papers. Yean paaaed without any tidings of the mys- 
terious packet, till the same gentleman found himself again 
a guest at Minto, and, as it happened, occupying the same 
bedroom. His surprise may be imagined when on waking 
in the morning he found his long-lost bundle lying on his 
dressing-table. The presumption of course isi that on the 
first occasion he hid them in his sleep, and on the secoi^d 
Tisit he found them in his sleep; but where he hid and 
found them has never been discoyered. 

An instance of the renewal in sleep of an impression of 
memory calling up an apparition to enforce it (it is the 
impression which causes the apparition, not the apparition 
which conveys the impression) occurred near Bath half a 
century ago. Sir John Miller, a very wealthy gentleman, 
died leaving no children. His widow had always understood 
that she was to have the use of his house for her life with 
a very large jointure; but no will making such provision 
could be found after his death. The heir-at-law, a distant 
connexion, naturally claimed his rights, but kindly allowed 
Lady Miller to remain for six months in the house to com- 
plete her search for the missing papers. The six months 
drew at last to a dose, and the poor widow had spent 
fruitless days and weeks in examining every possible place 
of deposit for the lost document, till at last she came to 
the conclusion that her memory must have deceived her, 
and that her husband could have made no such promise as 
she supposed, or have neglected to fulfil it had he made 
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one. The very last day of hor tenure of the house had 
just dawned, when in the grey of the morning Lady Miller 
drove up to the door of her man of buaiuess in Bath, and 
nuhed excitedly to his bed-room door, caUingp out, Come 
tomel I haye seen Sir John I There is a will I" The 
lawyer hastened to accompany her back to her house. All 
she oonld tell him was that her deceased husband had ap- 
peared to her in the night, standing by her bedside, and 
had said solemnly, " There u a will ! " Where it was, 
remained as uncertain as before. Once more the house was 
searched in vain from cellar to loft, till finally wearied and 
in despair the lady and her friend found themselves in a 
garret at the top of the house. "It is all over/' Lady 
Miller said; "I give it up; my husband deceiyed mei, and 
I am rained ! " At that moment she looked at the table 
over which she was leaning weeping. This table was in 
his study once ! Let us examine it ! " They looked, and the 
missing will, duly signed and sealed, was within it, and the 
widow made rich to the end of her days. It needs no con- 
juror to explain how her anxiety called up the mytii of 
Sir John Miller^s apparition, and made him say precisely 
what he had once before really said to her, but of which 
the memorv had waxed fiiint. 

A more dililcuit class of stories to account for is that of 
tales like the following : 

A lady left her old country house in England and went 
to Australia with her husband, Colonel H. In the house 
she had quitted ihere was a room in which one of her 
sisters had died, and which the bereaved mother kept con- 
stantly shut up. Mrs. H., after some years' residence in 
Australia, dreamed that she saw her mother lying dead on 
the bed in this particular room, with certain members of the 
family around her. Noting the dream with some anxiety, 
she received in due time the news that her mother had 
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had a fit in which she died, and that the body had been 
carried into the long-deserted rouiii, and was at one time sur- 
rounded by the relatives in question. Here of course the 
coincidences were most remarkable and impressiTe, if the 
story have come to ns with any ezactitade — a matter, I 
must remark, of which the fallacies of memory^ ihe in- 
accuracy of oral txansmisaion, and the nnconqaerable pro- 
pensity of all men to ''make things fit'* always leares open 
to doubt. Taking it, us it stands, however, we may notice 
that the removal of her mother's corpse to the deserted 
chamber was not a very singular circumstance in itself, 
while the daughter's dream of her early home was entirely 
in accordance with ihe common rules of dreams. As a 
sad and mournful feeling suggested the dream (prohably 
some reasonable anxiety for her mother's health), it was 
very natural that any analogous solemn or dismal circum- 
stance connected with her mother should be woven into 
it. If she dreamed of her mother's death, nothing was 
more dream-like than that she should associate with it the 
previous death of her sister, whom they had mourned to- 
gether, and see her mother's corpse upon the bed where 
she had once actually seen that of her sister. Nay, ac- 
cording to the laws of dreaming, I conceive that, given the 
case of Mrs. H., it could hardly happen that she should 
have a sad or anxious dream, of wliich her old home afforded 
the stage, without making the deserted chamber, which 
must have been the very centre of all solemn thoughts in 
the house, its pecidiar scene. 

There appeared some months ago in C<uaeff9 MagasaiM a 
ghost story narrated by Miss Pelioia Skene, which horn 
every point of view is probably one of the best instances 
of the kind ever published. A husband, dubious uf another 
existence, promised, if possible, to appear to his wite after 
death. His widow went on a visit to some Mends, and 
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their little girl slept in her bed. In the night the child 
thought she saw the husband (of whose death she had no 

knowledge) standing by the bedside and looking aL liia wile 
sorrowfully. The child, who waa much attached to him, 
spoke to him, and asked him what present he had brought 
to her, and tried, though unavailingly, to waken the widow 
sleeping beside her. Presently the figure passed into an 
adjoining dressing*zoom, and the child slept till morning, 
when she instantly ran into the dressing-room, expecting 
to find her old friend. Failing to do so, she followed the 

widow, and. asked her eagerly where Mr. had gone. 

An explanation followed. The widow conceived that this 
revelation through the mind of a child was much more 
satisfactory than any which her own flenses, excited by 
anticipation, could have brought her, and unhesitatingly 
accepted it as a i»ct that her husband had come to keep 
his promise. Now, without denying the possibility of such 
spirit visitations, it must, I think, be owned that the easier 
solution even of this story (wherein the circumstances are 
unusually worthy and befitting) is to be found in the dream 
of the child. The widow's presence beside her most naturally 
suggested that of her husband whom she had always pre- 
viously associated with her. That, thinking she saw him, 
she should have asked him for his wonted gift, and then 
have thought he went into the next room, were simple in- 
cidents of the dream, which was just sufficiently vivid to 
make so young a child confuse it with waking fact first at 
the moment, and much more afterwards, when she found 
great importance attached to it by her elders. 

In these and hundreds of cases of supposed revelations and 
predictions, both given in normal dreams and in various 
states of trance, I conceive that a careful reference to the 
laws of unconscious cerebration will rarely fail, if not to ex- 
plain, at least to elucidate, in a manner, the modus operandi of 
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the mystery. Let It be remembered that we have got to do 
with a power which (under conditions imperfectly known to us) 
obtains access to the entire treasury of memory, to the stores 
of fects^ words, and transient impressions accumulated during 
our whole lives, and to which in our ordinary consciousness 
we have no means of approach. Those states of abnormal 
remembrance so often described as experienced by drowaing 
persons, would, if proiouged through our waking hours, very 
obviously put us in possession of means of judging, balancing, 
and even of foretelling events of which our normal dim and 
disconnected vision of the past affords no paralleL A similsT 
faculty, not taking in so vast a sweep, but festening on some 
special point to which attention is directed, obviously comes 
iuto plfiv in many states, both of "clairvoyance " and a 
lesser degree) in natural dreaming. The very least we can do 
before deciding tlmt any revelation, past, present, or future^ 
comes from any other sources than such hyper^mihetk memory 
and judgment founded on it, is to examine carefully whether 
those faculties must be absolutely insufficient to account fiir 
it. The notorious &ct that such revelations are always con- 
terminous with somebodf/s possible knowledge, gives us, of 
course, the best warrant for doubting that they come from 
any idtra-mundane sphere. 

The only class of dream, I imagine, which escapes the 
myth-making Acuity, is the purely intellectual dream^ which 
takes place when we have no sensation or sentiment suffi- 
ciently vivid to make itself fdt in sleep, and the brain meraly 
continues to work on at some one of the subjects suggested 
by the calm studies of the previous hours. Such dreams, as 
Dr. Carpenter remarks, have a more uniform and coherent 
order than is common to others ; and it may even happen in 
time that^ in consequence of the freedom from distraction 
resulting from the suspension of external influences, the 
reasoning processes may be carried on with unusual vigour 
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and 81100688, and the imagination may develope new and 
harmoiiious forms of beauty. {^Fhysiology^ 5th edit. p. 643.) 
Under this head, then, come all the remarkable cases of 
dreams, of the problems solved by Condorcet, and many 
others. Nearly every one who has been much interested in 
mathematieal studies has done something of the kind in his 
sleep, and the stories are nnmeroos of persons rising in sleep 
and writing out lucid legal opinions. 

On the other hand, the absurdities of which the mind is 
capable when dealing with an idea in sleep are beyond 
measure ludicrous. A correspondent, to whom 1 am indebted 
for many yaluable suggestions, sends me the following de- 
licious story : At a time when I was unmarried, I dreamed 
that I returned home in expectation of meeting my wife* 
To my consternation and grief she was transformed into 
a small piece of bread. I 'was greatly distressed, thinking 
that by some neglect of mine I had brought about the 
sad result. However, I lost no time in endeavouring to 
restore her if possible, and for this purpose 1 got a small 
basin of water, and held the piece of bread, which I knew 
io be my wife in a transformed stato, therein. To my dis- 
may I felt the bread gradually melting in my hand, and 
then awoke, greatly distressed in mind at my approaching 
bereavement." At a period of my own life, when my atten- 
tion was diviflr l Ixjtween reading Leibnitz and providing 
soup for the poor in a hard winter, I dreamed that my 
dog had been cruelly boiled down in the soup. Happily 
recollecti n g, however, that her soul was an ** indestructible 
monad," I prooeeded to seaveh &r it diligently with a ladle 
in the kettle, and discovered it in the shape of a patia. 

But it is when the sleep is not wholly natonl, but stimu- 
lated by narcotic H, that thebc mental feats assume their 
most prodif^ioub dimensions. The difference l/etween normal 
dreams and those produced by opiates, so iar as X can learn. 
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is mainly thifl, that in the former we seem always more or 
less active, and, in the latter, passive. Whatever strange 
flights we behold in the natural dream, oar own share in 
what is going on is prominent. In the abnormal dream the 
marvellous scenery is by far the most important part of the 
vision. In a word, we are on the %tage in the first case, and 
in the stalk in the second. The cause of this singular dis- 
tinction must needs be that the action of morphia, haschish, 
etc., paralyzes more completely the voluntary and active 
powers than in natural sleep, wherein, indeed, the true con- 
scious will is dormant, but a certain echo of it still survives, 
leaving us the semblance of choice and energy. On the 
other hand, while the opiate obscures even such moonlight 
of volition, it excites the fancy and myth-creating powers 
of the brain to supernatural vigour, causing to pass before 
the eyes of the dreamer wliole panoramas of beauty or 
horror. The descriptions of such miseries in the Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater,'' and many other books, afford 
amazing evidence of what leaps the Pegasus of fancy is 
capable of taking under the spur of such stimuli on the brain. 
Here also the singular facility in adopting suggestions and 
iinprcssions which distinguishes hypnotism from natural 
dreaming, seems similarly to prevail. All opium-eaters 
speak of the fearful degree in which every painful idea 
presented to them before sleeping becomes magnified into- 
portentous visions of terror. A scent suggesting blood, 
caused one gentleman to dream of an army of skin- 
less men and headless horses defiling for hours before his 
eyes; and the "Old Man of the Mountain" no doubt 
contrived to suggest to his assassins, before they ate the 
haschish, those ideas which resulted in their dreams of 
houris and paradise. 

Besides the picturing of marvellouB scenes* passively be- 
held, it seems that narcotics can stimulate the unoaiiBoiouB 
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bndn to tbe prodactioQ of poetic or miisical deaeriptioDB of 
them; tlie two actions being nmnltaneotis. Here we bave 
snrelj the meet astonisbing of all the feats of this mysterious 

power within us ; and whether we choose to regard it as a 
part of our true selves, or as the play of certain portions of 
nerve-matter, in either case the contemplation of it is very 
bewildering. What truth there may be in the well- 
known stories of the composition of "Rousseau's Dream" 
or of Tartini's Deyil Sonata," I cannot pretend to decide. 
In any case it is admitted that teveral musical productions 
baye been composed in sleep. But take the poem of 
"Kubla Khan." Remember that the man who wrote it 
only rose, in a very few of his multitudinous waking pro- 
ductions, into the same region of high poetical fancy 
or inspiration of verse. Then see him merely reading, 
half asleep, the tolerably prosaic sentence out of Purcbas* 
' Pilgrimage : " ** Here the £ban Xubla commanded a palace 
to be built, and a stately garden tbereunto» and thus ten 
miles of fertile ground were inclosed in a wall." And, 
dropping his book, from tliid mere bit of green sod of 
thought ho suddenly springs up like a lark into the very 
heaven of iaiicy, with the visioQ of a paradise of woods and 
waters before bis eyes and sucb sweet singing breaking from 
bis lips as» 

" The shadow of the dotne of pleasure 
Floated midway o'er the waves,'* 

interspersed witb weird changes and outbursts sucb as only 
music knows : — 

" It was an Abyssinian tnairl. 
And on her dulcimer slio played^ 
Singing of Mount Abora ! " 

Consider all this, and that the* poem of wbicb this is the 

fragment reached at least the lei^gth of three hundred lines, 

23 
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—and tlien aay what limits shall be placed on iho poiren 

which lie hidden within onr mortal coil I 

This poem of " Knhia Khan" has long stood, though not 
quite alone as a dream poem, yet as far the largest and most 
singular piece so composed on record. A £riend has per- 
mitted me now to publish another dream poem, not, indeed, 
of similar sesthetio merit, bat in a psyohdogical point of view 
perhaps even more ourions, seeing that the dreamer in her 
waking honrs is not a poet, and that the poem she dreamed 
is in French, in which language she can speak fluently, but 
in which she believes herself utterly imable to compose a 
verse. It has been suggested that in this case the act of 
unconscious cerebration may be one of memory rather than 
of creative fancy, and that the lady may, at some time of 
her life, have read the poem thus reproduced in sleep. Such 
a feat would of itself be sufficiently curious, seeing that she 
has not the smallest waking recollection of having ever seen 
the lines; and they occurred to her (just as "Kubla Khan" 
did to Coleridge) not as a piece of literature, but as the de- 
scription of a scene she actually beheld simultaneously with 
the occurrence to her mind of its poetical narrative. But I 
conceive that the great inaccuracies of rhyme in the poem 
render it more than doubtful whether it can ever have been 
published as a French composition. "Espoir," made to 
correspond with "efTroi," and "vert" with "guerre," arc the 
sort of false rhymes wliinh an English ear (especially in 
sleep) might easily disregard, but which no Erench poet, 
accustomed to the strict rules of his own language, could 
overlook. If I err in this conclusion^ and any reader of this 
little paper can recall having already seen the lines elsewhere, 
I shall be eztr^ely obliged for the correction. 

Let it be borne in mind that the dreamer saw all she 
describes as in a vision, and that in the middle of the dream, 
between the morning and evening visions, there intervened a 
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blftok and pause, as if a doud filled the aoene. As in tlie 
case of Coleridge, the lady had taken morphia in moderate 
quantity before her dream. 

« 

Ce matin dii haut de I'ancienuc toureUe 
J'^iitais la voix de la seutinolle, 
Qui criait fi ceux qui passent IJi-bas 
A travera ie pont — DU I vaLd,? 

Et toutes les r^ponses si pleines d'espoir 
B«npliniit men «ma d'un vague efiix)i ; 
Ckt le chagrin est de I'espoir le fruity 
£t le fluit^ oomme an jour miit k aouLbre nuit 

Un beau jeone homme aur un counner fier^ 
A V6p6e luisaiktey au dxapeau vert^ 
S*m Ta tout joyeux rejoindre la ga<»n ; 
n chante^ Je reviena glorieux 1 ** 

Qui vaUkf 
Une blonde jeu&e fille sur un palefroi grifl^ 
En habit de page, vert et cramoisi ; 
EUe mnmiure, Je veille sur mon bien di^" 
Et le suit en souriant doucemeni. 

^ui V(i Id ? 
Un bon vieillard, ses cheveux soiit blancs, 
II porte un sac, comme i'or bnlle ileilaua ! 
II le cache bien de ses doigts tromblauts 
Et grommMe, " Je me ferai richo ! " 

Qui val&f 
Un joli enfant conduit aa aosur 
A tiayera lee champa oaeiUir dea fleuza : 
''Nooa t'eu donnerona k notre retoor,** 
De dieent en riant follement 

(Here oocarred a long pause.) 
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La auit s^abaufle sur raadmnne tourelle, 
ifeooute moore Ik la aeatineUa^ 
Qui one oeux qui passent IMms 
A trayen le poDir— Dm / ^'ms&if 

II vient, tout sanglant, un conrsier fier, 
La selle est vide, inai.s il traiue par terru 
Un mourant, qui serre un drapeau vert : 
Bieutdt il ne g^mira plua. 

Une UoQde jeune filto aur on palefroi gria, 
En halnt ^ page, Teit et cramoiai. 
Qui suit tout ^perdue son bien ch^ 
Et qui |Mne d'une Toix d^chinuite^ 

Qui va Id ? 

Un triste vieillard, so.s clievoux sout blancs, 
II porto un sac, il u'y a rien dedans ! 
Et dit, en tordant ses doigt.s trembianta, 
■ *• Ah c'est dur de perdre tout ! " 

Quival&f 
Un jofi enfiuit qui porte sa soeur : 
**Un aerpent j^isMnt parmi lea fleun 
L'a piqu^ Mua voia ! Elle dort aana pleoxa ? ** 
Cher petit 1 EUe n'en veiaeia plus ! 

Another dream poem, whicli a correspondent liaa been so 
good as to Bend to me, is interesting in a different way. It 
was composed in a dream on the night of August 33, 1866, 

by the Rev. W. H. Taylor, Principal of the Grammar kSuLiool 
of Houghtou-le-Springi and the author died of fever about 
a week afterwards. 

H7MN. 

Lord ! my weary soul ia yearnings 

Yearning for its home of reat ; 
Anxious eyes for ever turniug 

Towards the maoaiona of the blest 
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Bui the war&ie is not otw; 

Foes without and fa&A within, 
Fiercely o'er my path assail me, 
Tempt me with the bait of dn. 

Faint and stiicken iu the battle, 

I raise my feeble hands and cry, 
Save me, save iiie, Abba, Father ! 

Save me, save me, or I die. 

Then a Toioe cornea softly, sweetlj, 

Bringing peace, expelling fear, 
Cheera my drooping spirit, saying, * 

Courage Chriatlan ! God is near. 

Then revived, eaoouiaged, Btrengthenedy 

Onward I my st^ps pursue. 
Looking upward, looking homeward. 
Keep the golden gatea in view. 

Tlion, oh then, dear Lord, receive me, 

0{)C the gates, and let nio iu, 
To thy loving bosom take me, 

iiiUibomed, pardoned, freed from sin. 

Lastly, we come to the poiiit wherein I conceive tliat 
dieaniB throw moat light ob the separability of the self irom 
the automatically-worldng brain. The abaence of the Moral 
Sense in dreams is a matter touched upon in my former 

essay, on which I have received the most varied communi- 
cations. On one hand two esteemed friends have assured me 
that their consciences are occasionally awake in sleep; on 
the other> a great many more tell me that their experienee 
entirely corroborates my somewhat ha^ed observations. 
For example^ an admirable and most ]dnd>hearted lady 
palmed off a bad sixpence on a beggar^ and chuckled at the 
notion of his disappointment when he shoold discover her 
duceplion. A distinguished philanthropist, exercising for 
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luany years high, judicial functions, continuaUy commits for* 
gery^ and only regrets the act when he leams that he ib to be 
lunged. A woman, whose life at the time of her dream was 
devoted to the instruotioiL of pauper children, eeeing one of 
them make a face at her, doubled him up into the smallest 
compass, and poked him through the bars of a lion's cage. 
One of the most benevolent of men, who shared not at all 
in the military enthusiasm of his warlike brothers (the 
late Mr. Eichard Ifapier), ran his best Mend through the 
body, and ever after recalled the extreme gratification he 
bad experienced on seeing the point of his aword oome oat 
through the shonlden of his beloved companion. Other 
orimes committed in dreams need not be here recorded; 
but I am persuaded that if we could but know 'all the 
improper things done by the most proper people in their 
sleep with the utmost mnnfroid and completely unblushing 
efirontery, the picture would present a diverting contrast to 
our knowledge of them in their conseioua hours. 

If the moral sense be not wholly suppressed in sleep, 
iheio is certainly enough evidence to conclude that it is 
only exceptionally active, and chiefly, if not solely so, in 
the case of dreams assuming the character of nightmares, 
in which the consciousness is far less perfectly dormant than 
in others. Let it be understood that I do not deny the 
presence of the peculiar dread and horror of remorse in 
sleep. 'As it is undoubtedly the worst torture of which 
the mind is susceptible, so it is the form of mental snaring 
which continually presents itself in the crisis and climax 
of imaginary woe in a nightmare or in insanity. But this 
has nothing to do with the normal consciousness of right and 
wrong, the sense that what we ftfe actually doing is morally 
good or bad; a sense which is neyer wholly absent in our 
waking hours, and which (as I conceive) is never present 
in a pex&cdy natural dream. If the experienoe of my 
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readers do not load them to ooneot this opmion, then I 
mast be permitted to urge that the diaooTery of aneh a law 
aa tiiat wMch excludes the moral sense from dreams must 

needs point to some important conclusion concerning the 
nature of unconscious cerebration. If such cerebration be 
in any way to be described as our own work, how is it 
possible that so intimate, so indissoluble a part of ourselyes 
as OUT sense of the moral oharaoter of actions should be 
regularly absent P To divide the idea of a cruel deed from 
a sense of loathing, or a base one from a sense of contempt, 
would be an impossible feat for us to accomplish awake. 
Our perception of such acts is simulluneously a perception 
of their moral hideousness; yet we do this in dreams, not 
merely occasionally, but, as I conceiTe, as a rule of which 
the eacoeptiona, if any, are extremely rare. 

Nay, further. A great proportion of the passions of 
our dzeama seem often no$ reflexes of thoae experienced in 
former hours of oonsoioosness, but altogether foreign to 
our natures, past and present. Passions which never iur 
a moment sullied our consciousness, sentiments the very 
antitheses of those belonging to our idiosyncrasies, present 
ihemselYes in sleeps and are followed out by their ap« 
propiiate aetiooa, juat aa if we were not ouraelvea at all, 
but, in one case, a Jack Shepherd, or in another a Caligula. 
The man who would go to the stake rather than do a dis- 
hoiiuur;il)le act, imagines himself cheating at cards; tiie 
woman wiio never voluntarily hurt a fly, chops a baby into 
mincemeat. 

The theory of Dugald Stewart, that the Will is not dor* 
mant in dreams, but has merely lost the power of controlling 
the mnsdea,^ seems to me entirely inadequate to fit cases 
like these. If the will were awake, it must inentably rebel 

against acts so repugnant to it, eyen if it were powerless 
1 Dugald Stewart's Works, toL ii. p. 292. 
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to prevent the brain from inyenting them. A senae of clia^ 
oord and trouble would reign in our dreams as of "a house 

divided against itself.** The fact that nothing of the kind 

is experienced, and that wo have, notoriously, uot even 
a sense of surprise in dreams when we find ourselves 
committing the most atrocious outrages, is surely suffi- 
cient to prove that the true self is not merely impotent but 
dormant* 

Finally, not only the absenoe of the moral sense in dreams, 
but also the absence of all sense of mental fatigue in them, 

appears to point to the same conclusion. In dreams we 
never experience that weariness which invariably in waking 
hours follows all sustained volition. Wide and wild as may 
be our flights of fancy, no feather of our wings seems to droop 
after them. But exertion of will is the most laborious of 
all things, whether it be employed to attend to a subject 
of study^ to create a fanciful story, or to direct our limbs in 
unwonted actions. It has been truly remarked, that if the 
laws of our constitution required us to perform a separate 
act of volition for every muscular motion we make in the 
course of twenty-four hours, — in other words, if there were 
no Buch power as that of automatic aotioa,»we should ex- 
pire of the fatigue of a single day's exertion ; nay, of the 
mere rising up and sitting down, and washing and brushing 
and buttoning, and moving our legs down stairs, and cut- 
ting and buttering and chewing and swallowing, and all the 
numberless little proceedings which must be gone through 
before even breakfast is accomplish^. Katuie has so ar> 
ranged it that we learn the various arts of walking, eating, 
dressing, etc, etc., one by one, and at an age when we have 
nothing else to do ; so that when the further lessons of how 
to read, to write, and so on, have to be learned, tiie rudiments 
of life's business have long before passed into the class of 
voluntary acts over which unconscious cerebration is quite 
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BufficieDtlj sensible to pioaiide. And this nnconsciolu brain* 
work never seems to tire ns at all; whether it oonsiBts in 

setting our feet and eyes going in the proper direction for 
walking or ridinp^, or in painting for us the choicest galleries 
of pictures in dreamland, or composing for us as many novels 
as taxed the iraaginatioa of Alexandre Dumas. It is the 
conscious Self alone whose exertions eyor flag, and for whose 
repose merdM Kature has deserved the blessing of Sanoho 
Panza on " the man who invented sleep/' 

Take it how we will, I think it remains evident that in 
dreams (except those belonging to the class of nightmare 
wherein the will is partially awakened) we are in a condition 
of entire passivity ; receiving impressions indeed from the 
work which is going on in our brains, but incurring no 
fatigue thereby, and exempted from all sense of moral re- 
sponsibility as regards it. The instrument on which we are 
wont to play has slipped from our loosened grasp, and its 
secondary and almost equally wondrous powers have become 
manifest. It is not only a fiuger-organ, but a self-aMlng 
one; which, while we lie still and listen, goes over, more 
or less perfectly, and with many a quaint wrong note and 
variation, the airs which we performed on it yesterday, or 
long ago. 

Is this instrument wrielmf Are m quite inseparable 
from this manufactory of thoughts? If it never worked 

except by our volition and under our control, then, indeed, 
it might be difficult to conceive of our consciousneias apart 
irom it. But every uight a different lesson is taught us. 
The brain, released from its bit and rein, plays like a colt 
turned to pasture, or, like the horse of the miller, goes round 
from left to right to relieve itself from having gone round 
6om right to left all the day before. Watching these in- 
stinctive sports and relaxations by which we benefit, but in 
whose direction we have uu part, du wc nut acquire the con- 
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▼iction that tlie dmmmg brain-self is not the trae self fbr 

whose moral worthiness we strive, and for whose existence 
after death alone we care? "We are of the stuff which 
dreams are made of.'* Not wholly so, 0 mighty poet- 
philosopher I In that 'Utuff'* there enters not the noblest 
element of oar nature; jbbat Moral Will which allies us, 
not to the world of passmg shadows, bat to the gfeat 
Eternal Will, in whose Life it ie our hope that we dull 
live for ever. 
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OHUBOH OF ENGLAND. 1 

Certain well-known coarse attempts to "unmask" the 
Oopfeasional seem to have effected a puzpose yezy remote 
£rom that wliioh their originators designed. By fixing the 
pnblie mind on gross abnses, which no one seriously appre- 
hends to see revived in the hands of English clergymen, 
attention has been diverted from the real point at issue, 
namely, the moral or immoral, spiritual or unspiritual, ten- 
dency of the practice of Auricular Confession under ordinary 
and favourable dreumstences. In the following pages, I 
propose to leave aside altogether any oonsideration of tiie 
evils oeeuktM to the practice, and to pass no judgment on 

* Tracts for the Lay. 1 toI. 8vo. London : Longmans. 1868. 
A Help to JbgMntaNM. Bj the Ber. Yeraoa Hattou. iih thoiuandL Londoa: 
LoDgnuuu. 

AniM fkroHfh iht lymout Bloody w th» SmeJIt of AUehdimt, Edited bj 
ft Committee of Clergy. 22nd thousand. London : Palmer. 1870. 
Tht Ordkuum of OmiMm. fi^ WiUiam Grealaj. 2iid editioiu ICaitem. 

1862. 

The Church and the World. Edited hj the Ber. Orbj Shiplej. Article, 
'*TbiHj T«an in tho linglidi Chiniih.*' latitriM. Losgnum. 18SS. 

n$ caimth wid the World. Artiole^ ^Frinto OonftHwn aiut Ajbrndntioii/* 
Sad tmm, Iiosgmau. 1867. 
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the narratives rife through Southern Europe, poncerning 
" Priests, Women and families." I shall attempt to study 
as candidly as possible the inherent moral character of such 
an act as regular confession to a priest^ and draw such con- 
dusions as maj seem warranted regarding the attitude to be 
observed towards the present reviTid of the practice. That 
the inquiry is not imtimely may be judged by any one who 
will take the trouble to inform himself of what llio whole 
High- Church party are now doing in this matter, and to 
what extent all over the country they are raising a claim 
to receive the confessions of their flocks as a regular portion 
of their office. 

In a world in which Sin occupies the place it holds to-day 
on our planet, it would seem almost superfluous to protest 

against the use of any method which aims at its repression. 
The evils within and around us may well be thought great 
enough to occupy all our energies, without turning our hand 
against those who are honestly contending against them also, 
even if they employ tactics which we deem ill advised and 
indiscreet. "Let us leave these High-Churchmen," we are in- 
clined to say, "to make what efforts they please to stem the 
flood of vice in our great cities. If we do not augur much 
success for their attempt, at least we honour their zeal, and 
are fully persuaded that to do anything is better than to do 
nothing." Such first impressions are even in a certain way 
deepened if we chance to read the manuals of penitence 
prepared by our English Father-Oonfesaors, such as those 
quoted at the head of this article. The serious tone 
of these books, free from taini of cant> and the exalted 
standard of morality in word and deed obviously accepted by 
their authors, claim the highest respect ; nor can any reader 
doubt that it is real sin, not mere ecclesiastical error, which 
is attacked, and real goodness, not mere sheep-like obedience, 
which is inculcated. 
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But whaterer be the good intentionsj the honesty and 

tbe zeal, of the modern revivers of the Confessional in our 
clmrchos, the question ia not altered : Is the practice of 
Auricular Contt-ssion to a priest spiritually or morally ex- 
pedient ? Are its natural results strengthening or weaken- 
ing to the mind P Must it make a man feel more deeply 
the burden of his sins, or teach him to cast them off on 
the shonldeis of another? Will it (for this is the orucial 
question of all) — ^will it bring the sinfhl soul nearer, in the 
deep solitudes of the spiritual world, to the One only Source 
of purity and restoration, and help it to look straight np 
into the face of God; or will it, on the contrary, thrust a 
priest always between man and his Maker to intercept 
even the embrace of the returning Prodigal in his father's 
armsP 

In the endeaTOur to find the solntion of these questions, 

it wiU of course be necessary to leaye considerable margin 
for differences of moral condition such as exist at all times in 
a given population — a margin which ought to be still further 
enlarged when we include in our survey a long period of 
history and the inhabitants of both barbarous and civilized 
lands. The practice of which the benefits may outweigh its 
disadvantages, or which may have few disadyantages at all, 
when applied to a child or a savage, to lawless mediseval 
barons or brutish serfs, may do indefinitely more harm 
than c"ood when used by full-grown and educated ])( ople 
in the nineteenth century. Our object in the present 
paper being a practical one, we shall limit our scope 
to the class and nation which the revival of Auricular 
Confession in England alone concerns, and ask : How is it 
likely to affect - English men and women from the age of 
confirmation to the end of life, and from the highest social 
and intellectual rank down to that level of poverty and 
stupidity against which the waves of clerical zeal break 
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in ever in TainP We must assume average intelligeace, 
tavenge Teligions feeling, and) especially, aTerage moral 

condition. The old Church of England principle, that men 
burdened with any " grievous crime " should seek relief 
from confession to "any discreet and learned minister of 
Gk>d'8 word/' is one whose wisdom we aie not at all inclined 
to diapute ; and it is only with the extension of this reason- 
able mle from the exoeptional to the general and nniyeraal» 
that we are now concerned. An elaborate defence of such 
extension may be seen in one of the books at the head of 
thia ariicle ; ^ but, when it was published, twenty years ago, 
English High-Churchraen had not gone by any means so 
far in their inculcation of Confession as they do at present-; 
and Mr. Gresley was ready to admit that " in foreign 
churches where .Confession is oompulsory and periodical, 
there is danger of formality " (p. 135) ; and that women 
may be led to rely too mnch on their priests (p. 137), oTsn 
while he set forth the innumerable reasons why people 
should renew their confessions and seek " ghost ly counsel** 
again and again. More recent manuals (among which 
Pardon through the JPrecioua Blood, edited by a Commit- 
tee of Clergymen, appears to be most authoritatiTe) take 
it seemingly for granted that every one needs Confession 
as much as he needs ihe perpetusl pardon of God ; and the 
forms recommended for use always refer to the " last Confes- 
sion," as if the Anglican, like the Komish penitent, made 
it, as a matter of course, a regular practice. The religious 
life seems understood by these teachers to commence nor- 
mally only by a General Confession, just as an Evangelical 
beUeves it to commence by " Conversion.'' The vivid sense 
of sinfulness (which is the one natural &ct of the case) must, 
as they hold it, rigorously take the shape of Auricular 
Confession to make it asaiiable. ** Mere" private contrition 
^ The Ordinaace of Coa&Gtiion, by the Eev. William Grcsley. 
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of heart and ameiidnieiit of life, they treat aa wholly on* 
aatiB&ctory and inoomplete, carrying with them no prooiaa 
of Divine pardon. UTot to speak disrespectfully, th^ 
practically affirm that a man must repent en rigle — confess 
to a priest, do penance, and be abaolved — or his repentance 
will still need to be repented of. Thus Confession has 
ceased to he* an exceptional action, and has become the 
regular practice of a religious life. It is not to he applied 
as a specific remedy in cases of aonte disease. It is to he 
used like a daily ablution, as the proper means of purifica- 
tion and health. 

Putting aside, then, cases of offenders wlio have com- 
mitted heinous offences, we shall suppose the instance of a 
person of ordinary character and cixcumstances in the con- 
dition of mind desired by the preachers of Confession. 
He iB sensible of his smfulness, and (a point to which 
we shall hereafter refer) rery much terrified by fear of 
heU-fire. His pastors instruct him that his private peni- 
tence, whatever may be its intensity, affords no sort of 
security that the benefits of the "Precious Blood'' shall 
be applied to his particular soul, and that to obtain such 
security he must confess to a priest who has received at 
his ordination the commission, "Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sms thou dost re- 
tain, they are retained." Goaded by remorse and terror, 
he is taught further to lash his feelings to excitement by 
such representations as these : Look at ilis sacred body 
luiilt d to the cross ; see Tlis liesh torn and mangled, 
dripping with blood ; this is the work of thy sins. Thy 
sins have opened His wounds and made them bleed 
afireah; they have torn wider the rents in His hands and 
feet"^ Finally, he makes up his mind to come to confes- 
sion and (as he is assured) become " dean ** and safe. What 

^ The Precioiu Blood, p. 20. 
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are the moral and spiritual results likely to foUow Buch 
an act? 

In the £rst place, the long and close self-examination 
which is ordered as a preHminary, may, when first practised 
by a hitherto thoughtless person^ Tery probably open quite 
a new Tiew to a man of his own character. In some special 
cases it may perhaps even do the iuTalaable service of 
teaching a self-satisfied Pharisee that he ought to put liim- 
self in the place of the Publican. Some festering secrets 
of souls may be healed simply by being brought to light, 
and spectres dissolved into air by being fairly faced. Long 
oherished hatred may be tracked to its root, and a selfish 
life looked at for onoe as a whole in its proper colours. 
All these good results, I freely admit, may follow from 
the self-examination which is required before Confession, 
and which (it may be added) has formed a recognized por- 
tion of all metanoia, from the days of Pythagoras and 
David to our own. But how of the Confession itself P 
What good or harm is to be done to such a mind as we 
have supposed, by the process of kneeling down in a vestry 
before a clergyman, making the sign of the cross, and then 
for about a quarter of an hour (or, in some oases, for five 
or six hours) going over the events of life seriatim: "I 
accuse myself of" this falsehood, that unkiudness, and so 
onP If the individual be so ignorant of morals as not 
to know what is sinful and what is innocent, it must 
be a great benefit to him to receive instruction from his 
Confessor, provided always that he is — what priests un- 
fortunately, by some twist of mental conformation, seem 
very rarely to be — a sound and healthy moralist. In such 
a case, the Confessional may obviously be a useful school of 
ethics. But it is surely no small disgrace to our spiritual 
guides if it should be needed as such, and if their flocks 
have been so little instructed in the principles of uprigl^t- 
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ness and charity, as not to know beforehand what is right 
and what is wrong, and to lequire to wait till they haye 
sinned, to know what is sinful. 
That the fear of having hereafter to confess a sin may 

soiui times possibly keep a man from committing it, is 
another argument for the usefulness of the Confessional 
as a moral agent, on which I need not enlarge. Such a 
motive would, of course, have no ethical value, and as to 
its deterrent force, may plausibly be balanced against the 
encouragement (found undoubtedly by Bomish criminals, 
bandits, etc., and possibly, therefore, also by Anglicans) 
in the assurance of pardon, obtainable at any moment, by 
priestly absolution. When we have descended to bo low 
a level of motive in the one case, we are called on to do 
the like in the other. 

Lastly, there is a very great and important result of 
the practice of Confession, which to some of its upholders 
doubtless appears among its chief advantages, bnt which 
I must be excused for classing altogether in another cate- 
gory, namely, the enormous influence given thereby to the 
priesthood over the minds of their flocks. To treat fully 
of this matter, and to trace the share of her confessors 
in building up the vast edifice of the authority of the 
Ghnrcb of Borne, would need, not a few paragraphs in 
an article^ but several volumes. That the influence of 
the clergy of the Ohmrch of England would ever be as 
evil as that of their brethren of the Church of Rome, I 
am far from believing ; but with the warning of all 
history before our eyes, I think that he must bo a bold 
man, indeed, who should desire to place in the hands 
of any priesthood on earth a power whose most partial 
misuse means ecdesiastical despotism, and the mental 
and moral slavery of all the weaker minds of tiie com* 
munity. 

24 
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Turning now to the disadTantagee of the praotioe of Oon- 
fession, we maj observe tliree points in particular ; 

1. The fostering of a matariaHstio and meohanical Tiew 
of rdigion, 

J^. The enervation of the moral constitution. 

S. Tiie ilesccralion of the inner spiritual life by the 
exposure to a priest of the most sacred recesses of the 
penitent soul. 

1. In nearly every essay and manual on the subject of Con- 
fession, the practice is recommended as indispensable to give 
reaUty to repentance* So long as a man's feelings of contri- 
tion are hid in his own bosom, or only poured out in prayer 
to God in his chamber, of what avail (it is asked) are they? 
"To look calmly," saya the author of the essay on the 
Seven Sacraments in the Tracts for the Day (p. 69), "at the 
cry, ' Go direct to Christ,' what does it mean. ? . . . The Pro- 
testant directs the penitent to rely wholly and entirely on' 
his own internal feelings ; he is not to go out of himself for 
pardon and grace. From the beginning to the end of the 
operation, it is something worked out in the mind and 
heart of the sinner. ..... How different is the faith of the 

Catliolic Cliurch and the practice of the Catholic penitent ! " 
Very different indeed, we may truly echo, since this is as 
good an illustration as could be chosen of the difference 
between spiritual and sacerdotal religion. An operation^ 
even the blessed operation of penitence and restoration, is of 
no value-, it seems, in Catholic eyes, if it be merely " worked 
out in the mind and heart of the sinner." A mere change of 
mind and heart, from the love of sin to the love of God, — 
the alpha and omega of religion, — the change for whose 
accomplishment in the inner man some sanguine Protestants 
imagine all Catholio machinery to be honestly, though 
clumsily, designed, — this greatest of all spiritual events, 
over which Christ thought that angels rejoice in heaven, is, 
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after all, we are told, ino6t unsatisfactory and incomplete, 
if it be not accompanied by spoken confeeaion to a priest, 
pmianoe of outwanl act, and the receipt of duly autho* 

rizcd priestly absolution. A man who only pra3a in the 
chamber where Christ told him to pray, docs not "go out 
of himself." It is not " going out of" oneself to pray alone. 
Thatf we presume, is a mere subjective phenomenon, liable, 
as the author presently points out, to land us in grievous 
emr. To " go out of" oneself, it is necessary to do a great 
deal more (at least in priestly view) than only to rise up from 
the swine's husks in the " far country " and return to the 
Fatlier's feet. It is necessary to speak to a man — a real, , 
tano^ible, audible man — not merely to the unseen and silent 
Spirit. Speaking to God is not properly a real act; and 
as for listening to His whispers in the soul of reproof or 
pardon, it is the most dangerous thing in the world. We 
must speak to the priest, and hear from the priest that 
we are absolved, and then we may know we have repented 
and are " safe." All other knowledge, whether of the sin- 
cerity of our contrition or of the renewal of com am n ion 
which God has granted to us, is to be taken as mere illusion, 
or at best as wholly untrustworthy. We have not " gone 
out of ourselves" from first to last. 

Is it too much to say that this is the true— if not the 
only — infidelity, even the distrust of spiritual, and the 
reliance on physical, facts, displayed in dealing with the 
very crisis of the soul's history? 

Tlie same observations apply to the subjects of r'cnunce 
and Absolution, in which the sense of Repentance is 
assumed by the same teachers to be visionary till it has 
done something else beside undoing as far as may be the 
evil repented of; and the sense of Eestoration is disallowed 
till a form of words has been pronounced over the penitent 
by the priest. 
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Again, the usual practioe of allotting for Penance the 
repetition of eertain prayersy in the Anglican as in the 
Boman Catholic Gharoh> goes a little farther in the direc- 
tion of the mechanical and the profane. Contemplating 
such a portent as a clergyman ordering, and his penitent 
performing, such an act as that of prayer to the Father in 
heaven as a punishment, or (as one of our manuals describes 
it, as an improvement on this notion) as a " token of obedi- 
ence to the Church/' we are tempted to ask, Bo either con- 
fessor or penitent know what Prayer means P Do they, who 
use it, as we know, with so much constancy and reverence in 
their perpetual services, do they understand that it is some- 
thing more than a funzione, as the Italians say — that it may 
be life's greatest joy, humanity's highest glory ? It cannot 
be but that such devoted men must know it. How, then, 
can they endure to make of it a " penance " ? Are children 
punished by sending them to their parent's arms, or made to 
"show ohedience" to the nurse by seeking their father's hce f 

Again, the notion of Sin itself is by these Anglicans 
strangely materialized. They manifestly hold very high 
and pure conceptions of n^^ht and wrong acts and senti- 
ments ; but the reasons why the sinner is to regret and 
abhor his sins are set forth in a way to lead us to imagine 
that the hatefulness of bad deeds and feelings, and the loss 
by the sinful soul of that divine light below whose plane 
it has fallen, , are not by any means the sole or worst evils 
involved. The two great evils, on the contrary, aeem^ to be, 
first, that if the soul leaves the body in a state of sin, '* it will 
be driven away from God, and be jjhmged into a place of 
darkness and misery for ever;" and, secondly, that the sin- 
ner's offences have had a part in causing the sufierings of 
Christ. "By thine uncleanness," the penitent is advised 
to say to his soul, "thou hast scourged his body with 
the most painful stripes. Thou hast had no mercy on 
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ioB adorable body/' ote.^ Thus, as usual in the orthodox 
systetD, a man's mind is forcibly diverted from bis own 
moral ^oilt to Tivid images of Christ's physical sufferings, 

which (even supposing them to have Liid a mysterious ante- 
dated connexion with his sins) were certainly not intended 
by him to be aggravated, and therefore are not properly the 
subjects of Ins genuine contrition* Having really maliciously 
injured his neighbour A., or been too selfish to help B., he 
is advised, not to think about his behaviour or feelings 
towards A. or B., but to goad himself to tortures of remorse 
for having hurt C, who died long before he was born, 
and who he helieves now reigns the Kiug of Paradise. 
Instead of writhing under the load of his present shame 
and guilt, he is urged to ponder on the dangers of exposure 
at the day of judgment and of the punishment of his sins 
in eternity. Always^ it is the material oonsequenoe to him- 
self or to his Saviour, not his actual moral guilt, which is 
insisted upon. 

The conception of Sin as a series of definite wrong acts 
which can be catalogued and rehearsed, rather than as an 
evil state of the heart which God alone can fully know, 
is another instance of materialism. Unless in the case of 
heinous offences, it would seem as if the idea of a general 
confession of misdoings and omissbns were, to an enlight- 
ened conscience, something almost abaurd. The thing to 
be confessed above all— the only thing, in fact, which very 
much concerns us — is just what such a catalogue must omit. 
Many a man presenting a long list of actual sins to his 
confessor might obviously be immeasurably better than one 
who could hardly tax himself with the omission of a single 
tithe-giving of mint, anise or cummin, but whose heart and 
will had swerved horn Qod altogether. 

* The Precious Blood, p. 20. N.B. — This little book is bound in crimson, and 
ii altogeibw aa ieoMtiQiiBl as typography and literaiy dnaa can nuke it. 
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Finaliy, aa regards this department of our subject, it 
ought to be carefully weighed what meaning is attached 
to the assurance, tendered to the penitent, that he is 
CLEAN NOW." The desire that our sins should never 
have been eommUied, is of course the Tezy first sentiment 
of natural repentance; but this being a matter which even 
God cannot change, no man, it is to be presumed, thinks 
of asking for it. Again, the desire that God should purify 
all that is evil in us now, should " give ua a clean heart and 
renew a right spirit within us," is the supreiue prayer of 
every contrite soul; but it is one whose response must 
come, if it come at all, in a spiritual fkot about which we 
alone may lunre cognizance, and conoeming which a priest's 
assurance must necessarily go for nothing. If a man find 
bis spirit really " renewed," filled with hatred of the sin he 
cherished, and of love to God and goodness, it is of the 
smallest possible consequence to hira whether anybody tell 
him that such is, or is not, the case. On the other hand, if 
he feel his heart still full of evil passions, it is a ghastly 
mockery to tell him he is " dean," in any sense such as that 
which we are now considering. There remains, then, only 
for the word, as employed in the manuals of confessors, the 
old sense in which it was used by Hebrews and Brahmins, 
Romans and Aztecs, the sense of a riiagical removal of guilt, 
attainable, as was supposed, by ineans of a scapegoat, a 
Soma sacrifice, a Taurobolia, or a human victim. This is 
not the place to criticize these crtidc notions of half- 
civilized races, but it may be remarked that of all the 
eight different ways in which, aa the lamented McLeod 
Campbell told us, the Christian doctrine of the Atonement 
may be understood, the lowest possible is that wliich assimi- 
lates il to these heathen rites ; first, by representing Christ's 
sacrihce as a device to save men, not from the dominion 
of sin, but from its punishment; and then by making the 
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applicatioii of ilie benefit depend, fio# on a spmtual identi* 

ficatioQ of tbe sinfol soul by faitb and love with its supposed 
sinless Redeemer, but on a practical transaction between 
the man and a priest who acts as Christ's delegate, 
and conveys to him a legal absolution. Throughout the 
whole treatment of the enbjeot by the Anglican adyocatea 
of Gonfeemon, it will also be oboerred that the objeet pro- 
fessedly flougbt is *' Pardon," in the sense in wbioh that word 
is distinguished from ''Forgireness"; namely, as representing 
the Kemission of a Penalty, not the liecuaciliatioii of an 
offended Fnend. No priest presumes to tell his penitent 
that God, through his mouth, assures him of the restoration 
of His Fatherly love and freedom of communion. Tliat 
fact, like the fact of a renewed spirit, must be felt to be 
believed j and the Toices of all tbe priests in Obristendom 
oonld do nothing to make it either more or less certain. 
Bat the magical expiation which secures the remission of 
a remote penal t}', is a matter on which sacerdotal authority 
may successfully pronounce tJiat it has been accurately ac* 
complished* 

Whether anxiety for escape from punishment be^ or be 
no^ a proper feature of genuine penitence, is a question 
which has been much obscured by the intruaion of the 
monstrous doetrine of Eternal Perdition into the natural 

view of Llie subject. No amount of religion or virtue could 
enable a man willingly to renounce religion and virtue to 
all eternity ; and therefore, so long as any one believes that 
bis sins may ineur everlasting banishment from God, he is 
compelled to crave eagerly for the remission of their pnn« 
ishment. But the moment this threat is removed, the case 
IB altered. Genuine contrition oocupies itself very little 
about the suffering which we may have entailed on ourselves 
by sin ; nay, in cases of poignant self-reproach aad remorse, 
the prospect of such suffering is undoubtedly far from 
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unwelcome, but rather a relief. That "justice should 
be done," even though we He prostrate beneath it, ie the 
noblest sentiment of the repentant soul ; the one by which 
it moet surely re-assumes its filial relationship to the Lord 
of Justice. To encourage an opposite frame of mind, and 
inspire urgent desire for escape from punishment, with re- 
course to such a mcthud as priestly absolution for avoiding 
it, is assuredly very far from an elevating system of religious 
training. The slave shrinks from the lash, and appeals 
to the Overseer to intercede on his hehaUl The son oriee, 
''Punish me, for I have deserved punishment, but only 
receive me again. That is all I desire." 

A very marked distinction has existed at all times be- 
tween the two kinds of saciiiices; those which were intended 
for a propitiation and vicarious satisfaction for sin, and those 
which were meant as expressions of love and devotion, and 
of the inner sense of Hie rightfulness that all which man is 
and has should be given to God. The High-Ohurch clergy, 
like the extreme Evangelicals, insist on treating the death 
of Christ in the former liglit, and outrun them in making 
the Eucharist a magical appropriation of that event ; a 
*' feeding on a sacrifice." But the Anglicans alone of the 
two parties in the National Church have attempted to re- 
store, not only the vicarious, but the devotional type of 
sacrifice, and by their whole scheme of an ornate cultus 
and perpetual services and ceremonies, to renew in our 
century the formalism of an earlier age. Not wholly with* 
out tenderness can we view this movement, judging it to be 
in a great measure the result of a fervent longing to retain 
a grasp of religion amid the gathering clouds of doubt — a 
grasp unhappily fastened, not on its realities, but on its 
mere vesture and dress. But it is none the less a sad, a 
deplorable spectacle. The original idea of such sacrifice of 
&rmal devotion as we are speaking of, has bem compared to 
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a child's delight in bringing home to liis mother the weeds 

and pebbles with which lie haa bucii himself delighted iu 
his daily walk. The mother accepts them lovingly as 
tokens of her child's love ; and the child brings them again 
and again and soon makes a habit, well nigh sacred, of 
giving them to her continually. At last it dawns on his 
mind that she cannot possibly really care for them; that 
ihciy are of no yalne to her ; and that she has only accepted 
them because she has understood that he meant them as 
offerings of affection. What now is he to do ? Is he to go 
on giving his mother the weeds and pebbles still ? He has 
nothing else to give, and his heart yearns to give something, 
and the habit has become so fixed that there seems a want 
of filial affection in disoontinning it. Very probably, then, 
he maintains the practice for a time; but it is obvious that 
the original purpose is lost, the beauty of the action gone. 
If he persist long in keeping up the dry and now unmean- 
ing custom, a mechanical spirit inevitably creeps over his 
perlorrnance of it, and all his relations with his parent 
become falsified and distorted. At last, one day she says 
to him, "Bring no more Tain oblations. My son, give mc 
thine heort. Show thy love to me, not in gifts which I heed 
not, but in serving my other children, thy brothers." If he 
hears this warning and still persists in presenting his paltry 
childish offerings, what hope is there for him ? How is he 
ever to enter into true relations with his mother ? 

2. The second grave objection to the use of Confession, 
except in cases of extraordinary guilt, is that it must inevi- 
tably tend to enervate the moral constitution. To acquire the 
habit of running to a priest whenever we feel penitent, or 
desire to strengthen our good resolutions, or, in fact, are pass- 
ing through any of tho deeper phases of the iuner life when 
God's spirit is striving with ours, can surely have no other 
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result than to make us weaker and less able to walk alone 
with God every year of our lives. The conscience which 
is itself brought to another bar, is no longer the supreme 
Judge within us. The little seed of good which is fruc- 
tifying in the depth of our hearts, may only too probably 
be killed by ezpoeure. The more able and powerful may 
be our Gonfessorj the more oertam ib it that he must shortly 
assume in our minds a place of authority which will leav^ ns 
small remnant of self-reliance in matters wherein our judg- 
ment may dilier from his as to the rectitude of an action ; 
and if we reach the point of blindly accepting his ipse dixit 
in cases of duty, against our own conscience, where are we, 
but in the net of the Jesuit's " obedience " ? Of course, as 
in every other history of the struggle between Authorify 
and Freedom, there are endless fine things to be said of 
the inralnable use of authority in keeping foolish and igno- 
rant people straight, and of the terrible consequences of 
freedom to anybody short of a sage and a saint. Still, if 
we have read aright the great purpose for which God has 
made us, and are not mistaken in supposing that He sees 
it best to permit all the evil and misery which arise horn 
moral freedom, sooner than leave us without it, we may 
reasonably demur to the stride which priests would take 
in curtailing that liberty, were we to allow them to be 
once more the guardians of the consciences of the nutions. 
Even if the etliics taught by any " Catholic " priesthood 
were uniformly pure and high, if vile casuistry were a 
thing unknown in their books, if Catholic nations and 
individuals trained by the Ckmfessional obviously held tiie 
clearest ideas of truth and uprightness, if ecdesiast^al 
behaviour never betrayed signs of shuffling or crooked- 
mindedness, even if all these things were so, we should 
still gravely object to permitting the Anglican clergy, or 
any other order of clergy in the world, to assume the sway 
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over men's oonsoienoeB obtained by the praotioe of Auricular 
GmflBSsion. As things actually are, it would seem to us 

one of the most grievous dangers to public morality to 
entrust them witli such power for a generation, even though 
we fully appreciate the lofty morality of their present in* 
structions. 

In this* fts in eyery other of the Higk-Ghureh restorations 
of Bomish practioes, we find ourselves drawn into discuss* 
ing as a novdty that which in truth has been an experi- 
ment tried on an enormous scale for many centuries, and of 
which there is no real need to speak save by rehearsing the 
obvious results. Which are the people of Europe whose 
characters are most straightforward and manly, who care 
most for public justice, and whose word is most gene- 
rally accepted by friends and foes as trustworthy P Is 
it the nations who have enjoyed all the supposed moral 
benefits of Auricular Confession from the Bark Ages till 
to-day, — the Spaniards, the Greeks, the Neapolitans, tlie 
Irish ? Or does it chance that even in those Catholic 
countries an English or American heretic, the descendant 

a dozen generations of unconfessing heretics, is believed 
on his word and trusted more readily tluui a native F How 
is it that every foreigner points with envy and admiration 
to the public spirit and love of justice which, as M. Taine 
says, "support England on a million columns"? How 
is it that we are not learning public and private virtue 
from the priest-led nations of Europe, if the Confessional 
be the true school of goc^ess? Kow is it that the ages 
when it reigned supreme and unquestioned, were worse 
ages than any the world has since beheld? How is it 
that we are growing a little more humane, a little more 
truthful, a little more sober, as the generations bear us 
further from the last days even of Protestant Confession; 
while the comparison of English domestic morality with 
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that of Soathem Europe, and of Eaglisli ohaiitiea vith 
those of anj other land, show that even as regards the 

•virtues which the Confessional is supposed expressly to 
guard and to inculcate, we are no whit the worse for its 
disuse ? ^ 

8. Lastly, we have to consider among the objections to 
the reviyal of tiie practice of Confession, the desecrating 

influence on the spiritual life involved in the exposure of 
the recesses of the soul. The nKmual already quoted * says 
that penitents have two objeutious to Confession. One is, 
that they are afraid the clergyman will betray their secrets 
— an idle fear. The other is, that they are ashamed— a 
sentiment which ought to be conquered, because "sin not 
forgiven now will be proclaimed to our endless shame here- 
after, before men and derils, holy angels and God Himself." 
Our inquiry is whether this hitter sentiment be wholly a 
bad one, which a man will be pennanently the better for 
disregarding and trampling on? This is a very important 
point in the whole subject we are considering; and to do 
it justice we must pause an instant to define what is the 
nature of the shame in question. 

There is, first, the kind of shame which consiBtB in the 
pain of exposure, the sense that we are fallen in the esteem 
of the person who learns our guilt, and perhaps have be- 
come the object of his contempt. To those in whom the sen- 
timent which phrenologists style Love of Approbation is 
strongly deyeloped, shame of this sort is torture; and to 

> In connexion with this subject it may be remarked, that the Fathers of the 
Befonnatioa were all brought up on <he OaihoUc iyatem and mwc got beyond 
Catholic ethics. If some of their actions lend a shade of colour to Dr. 

Littledale's application to them of his term of '* scoundrel martyrs," he may 
look to "the hole of tlic pit whence they were ditrged," or rather whence they 
partiiilly lifted themselves heaveuward, for their exculpation. 

* I'uxdoQ through the Precious J31ood. 
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all, saye the most Hardened, it is probably one of the bitter- 
est drops in the cap of life. Now it is clear that it is this 

common kind of shame which the advocates of Confession 
have in their mind aa the chief obstacle to the practice, 
because they constantly insist that the sinner had better 
make up his mind to compound for the shame of telling his 
sm to his priest, because "sin not forgiven now will be 
proclaimed to our endless shame hereafter, before men and 
devils, holy angels and God Himself."^ (How anything is 
to be proclaimed before God hereafter, which, by implication, 
must be concealed from Hitn now, we cannot stop to con- 
sider.) Thus Confession is represented rather in the li^ht 
of a security for secresy, than, as some liberal writers 
bave more charitably supposed it, an outburst of bonesty. 
It is recommended as a wise plan for confining to the 
ear of a single clergyman secrets which, if not so judi- 
ciously guarded, will infallibly be published hereafter to 
the sound of the Last Trumpet. Some shame and ex- 
posure the sidner is assured he must needs endure. Who 
would not seize the opportunity of limiting the disgrace to 
a single auditor, rather than incur the terrible penalty of 
being pilioried before the assembled universe— which of 
course will have nothing better to do than to stand aghast 
and Usten to tbe long catalogue of our misdemeanours P 

Now, putting aside this piece of ecclesiastical bribery, let 
us hold to the point of the mur;il ;i'Ivautage or disadvan- 
tage of braving the shame of exposure so far as to confess 
our sins to a priest. Is the process likely to be ethically 
beneficial or the reverse P It would seem that the pain in 
question is of very varied influence on the characters of 
those who endure it. To estimate its results aright, we 
must distinguish carefully between the effects of being ex* 
posed involuntarily and publicly, and to aU our little world 
^ Pardon UuougU the Precious Blood, p. 15. 
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at once; or of being exposed yoluntanly only to one penon/ 
and under peculiar conditions of penitence pleading on our 
behalf for a restoration of esteem. And, again, we must 
distinguish between the exposure of great sins, proving our 
whole life to have been a hollow pretence, or that of such 
ordinary weaknesses as do not entirely forfeit our claim to 
tespeot. Public inyolnntazy exposure of great sins com* 
monly proyes too overwhelming an agony to leave the aonl 
any snfficient balance of self-respect or hope enabling it 
even to retain such virtues as were previously preserved. 
The miserable swindler, or fallen woman, under such, dis- 
grace, sinks CQmruonly in despair, if not in drunkenness, 
into complete moral collapse. Only in exceptional cases 
does public involuntary exposure of either vice or crime^ 
clearing away all fogs of self-deception, leave behind it 
strength of character and religious or conscientious feeling 
sufficient to enable the fallen person to start afresh from 
new ground, and become virtuous in a truer sense than 
ever. As all who have studied the characters of children, 
or of persons convicted of crime, are well aware, this shame 
of exposure is a punishment to be used with extremest cau- 
tion; very useful as a threat, but nearly always injurious 
as an actual infliction. It is doubtless most unwholesome 
for any one to go on bearing an entirely false character with 
those around iiim, imd to be placed upon a pedestal when 
he deserves to be on a gibbet ; or to be allowed to weave 
a romance of self- exculpation and glorification when he 
actually merits nothing but blame and compassion.* Even 
the sudden downfall of absolute disgrace may be less dan- 
gerous than this. But, as a rule, public exposure of guilt 
is a terrible and most perilous trial, to which they who best 

1 This is said to be peculiarly the case with inmates of Peniteatiaries, who 
invariably enter them mth a rigmarole of a hiatory taken out of a penny 
novelist, and with whom no real retormation ever begins till they admit tiiii 
IMendo-biogiaphy to be a li^ and tell the plain futa of their lives* 
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Qndentand human nature are most reluctant to expose any 
fellow-creatttre whose reclamation is possiUe hy other means. 

Does it follow lliat |)rivafo voluntary exposure— a very 
much milder process, no doubt — is a particularly healthful 
oner' The pang of shame once passed, is passed for ever. 
No one can ever feel it again in its sharpness. Is it good 
to hare it behind us in our experienoe, as a thing we haye 
gone through and know the worst of; or to have it always 
before us as a formless horror of warning? I may be 
wrong in my conclusion, but it seems to me that the pain 
we should feel the first time we practised Auricular Con- 
lession would leave us harder and more shameless ever 
after. It might seem to us right to endure it. I can readily 
imagine a stem sense of self-revenge and thirst for expia- 
tion making a man force his lips to utter his own oondemna- 
tion, as Oranmer held his guilty hand in the fire.> But it 
does not follow that the penance, even if undertaken in the 
purest spirit of contrition, would leave us any the better for 
practisinp: it. 

This matter, however, is one on which I do not wish to 
insist The important point seems to be that of which the 
advocates of Ckmfession take no notice, namely, that there 
is another kind of shame beside the shame of exposure 
There is a shame which is " a glory and grace," and which 
has nothing to do with the "What will be think of me?" 
which is all they ever seem to contemplate. It cannot 
be a dream that there is a spiritual, no less than a physical, 
modesty implanted in all natures save the very lowest ; 
and if there be such a sentiment, the mode by which 
it can most grossly be outraged is assuredly by the reve- 
lation to a human being of that which passes at the very 
meeting-place between the repentant soul and God. The 
shame of such violation of all the sanctities of tlie spiritual 
temple as is included in the idea of a " General Confession," 
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or "makmg a dean breast'^ to a priest^ seems (to one to 
whom the idea has not been {fimiliarized) something' actually 

portentous ; something which must leave the soul which has 
thus exposed itself no shelter evermore even in the deepest 
recesses of the spiritual world. To have our whole past 
laid bare, if only in the crude, imperfect way in whioh 
words can describe it ; to talk to a man of all that is most 
awful» most agonising, and yet (if we haye repented and 
been restored) most inexpressibly tender and saered in our 
memories; to nncoyer every grave of dead sins in our God's 
Acre," and exhume the contents for the autopsy of an 
ecclesiastical coroner, — all this is so purely shocking to 
the unsophisticated sense, that we feel as if, before it could 
be done, the soul must be drugged with false excitements. 
Of course we shall be told that it is to no ordinary human 
friend that aurioular confession is made, but to a ppest who 
stands as the representative of God, and holds the keys of 
remission from Him. Of the monstrous nature of the last 
pretension I shall not now speak ; but of the fact that it is 
our priest, and not our brother, mother, friend, to whom we 
are called to make confession, is, I insist, an aggravation 
of the evil ^complained of, not a mitigation of it. Love, 
deep and perfect, the union' of two sdnls filled with the 
same love to Gk)d, and wont to approach Him together, may 
indeed justify, because it sanctifies, confidences and self- 
revelations which would be hateful if made to one less near 
or dear. Thou<2;h even in the tenderest friendship it is 
certain that many reservations must be made, yet a great 
deal which no one else may know, may, without any 
violation of what I have named spiritual modesty, be con- 
fided to the one who is " soul of oar soul,'' the nearest to us 
of created beings, though yet far less near than our God.^ 

' It is remarlcahle that the Mosaic law of Confession sayi nothing aboal a 
priest, but makes the penitent confess to his companion. 
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But the relation of penitent and confessor, as understood 
bj Christian churchesj has nothing whatever to do with 
this uniou of hearts. There is nothing leciprocal in it, nor 
does the penitent suppose the priest has any interest in 
him beyond one of pore beneyolenoe. For obvious reasons, 
it becomes especially dangerous and shocking for any such 
natural iiLiinuiL ailcctiuus to subsist where the sexes of tke 
two are oppoiiite. The confessor is not a friend, and has 
none of a friend's sacred rights. But he claims, on. the 
other hand, to be just that very thing which it is most 
nusohieTons to employ, namely, a human go-between,'' 
standing in the place of God to us, and tjierefore hindering 
ns from accomplishing that one act wherein lies salvation, 
namely, looking straight up to God, and enduring as best 
we may the awful Light of Light sliining full on our dark- 
ness. IJh© intervention of a priest in such a moment must 
be tantamount, I conceive, to the nullification of half the 
purifying power of repentance. And, further^ it must es- 
tablish in our minds a tribunal which is not that' of the 
Holy Spirit within us, — a Pardoner who is not our God. 
To get behind and beyond this priestly interloper, and once 
more come directly to tlie Father, must ever after be ten- 
fold more difficult. In fact, I seriously question whether 
any nvan long accustomed to auricular confession can 
really so break the law of association of ideas as to thrust 
aaide in hours of penitence the thought of his confessor, 
and think only simply of God against whom he has sinned, 
and to whom he desires once more to bring his sin-stained 
heart. 

"We have now seen reason to doubt that the endurance 
of the lower form of shame felt by a penitent in con- 
fession would be of moral advantage ; and we have seen 
(I apprehend) excellent reason for believing that the viola* 
tion of sacred feelings which would form the higher shame, 
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would prove spirituaUy injonoiis in an almost mdefinite 
degree. 

But it muet not Iw forgotten ihat tkere axe imbappily 
many natoiea to wliom tlieae argmnenta do not apply* for 
the simple reaaon that, by an odious inversion of healthy 

sentiment, they find self-exposure not a pain but a ]>leaaure. 
Nobody who knows much of the world will be liable to fall 
into the error of supposing that every one who attends the 
Oonfessional does serious violence to himself, or herself, or 
makes any genuine saeiifioe, by such an act. On the eon- 
traiy, just as fiMJiioaa h le phyttdans are wearied by the 
needless pathological diaolosures of egotistie patients, so, in 
all Catholic countries, fashionable confessors have complained 
of the fatal facility with which their penitents talk of the 
state of their souls, and detail their spiritual symptoms 
with as much obvious gratification as others find in de- 
scribing those of their bodies. Oj» aim miem dire du mal 
de wi-mime qu$ de n*m poini parkr^ says La Bochefouoauld, 
and the Oonfessional ia often the best evidence of the truth 
of the remark. Is it needfal to observe that to such sickly 
hysterical natures, whose souls possess no sanctuary which 
they are not willing at any moment to violate, there cannot 
be a worse peril than the presentation, iu guise of a self- 
denying duty, of a practioe whioh is really to them one of 
vicious self*indulgence P 

Does any reader ask : Are we^ then, never to be 
absolutely true to any one, never to stand wholly revealed 
to one single fellow-creature ? Goethe says — most falsely 
as I take it — that we all have that concealed in our 
hearts which if revealed would make us an object of 
abhorrence to those who love us. Is this nightmare to 
haunt na for ever, and are we never to cast it off and feel 
we are free and honesty and may look the world in the 
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I believe that some feelingis like these are at the bottom 
of a good deal of the favour which the sugg^tion of a 
revival of Gonfessioii has met with in Englaad^ and they 
have a rights undoubtedly, to be weighed in our estimate of 
its benefits and ill zeraltB. If I am not the sen- 

tunent in qnsstioii is esMntisIIy one belonging to what may 
be tensed the second period of yonth. We are then still 
in the age of feirent enthuriasms and of Tery partial self* 
knowledge. We have violated our early vows of heroic 
virtue, and are sore with the bruises of our falls. At such 
au age we natundiy feel an intense desire to come into 
doseet eommnnion with the souls we love, and to be utterly 
and truly known to them, noYsr cheating them of affiaction 
whioh we feel we do not deserve. We are tempted to pour 
oat all the aeeosations against ouiselTss which even exag- 
gerated self-reproach can dictate. But in later life and with 
calmer judgment, we recognize that such "auriciilur c( iifes- 
sions " of love and friendship are in no way neediul to place 
even the tenderest relationships on a footing of absrolute can* 
dour and Tenunty, Nay, we learn to know that it is so im- 
possible to see ouiselves altogether truthfully (our own breath 
obscuring the minor in which we attempt to gaze), and 
still more impossible to oonyey to another mind by spoken 
words what we truly are, that it is, in reality, little or no 
gain to genuine mutual imderstanding to interchange such 
confidences. If we do not add the history of our virtues 
to those of our faults; describe where we conquered as well 
as where we feU ; how we struggled^ no lees than when we 
yidded to ten^tation; in a word, paint all the lights as 
well as all the shadows of our lives, we are in &ct giving 
our iiiend a picture of ourselves as false in its own way 
ub mere seli-luudution would 1j( in aiiotbur, AVliat sin- 
cerity really demands in liiendship is, that there should 
be nothing in our outward conduct or inward desires or 
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iutentions note, which, if our friend should see and under- 
stand, would alter his opinion of us for the worse. He 
has a right to unlock our hearts^ and see all that is there. 
God «lone has right of entrance into the deep chambeni 
of memory. 

Thus, then, I apprehend} the thirst for self-rerelation, 
which may lead some young or weak spirits to the Gonfes* 

sional, is one always to he outgrown with advancing wisdom. 

Still more certainly must it, I appixlieiid, be outgrown Ijy 
advancing spiritual life, till a point be reached wherein 
Divine communion, ever enjoyed in the depths of the soul, 
would render the suggestion of such an exposure hateful as 
that of any other sacrilege. 

To sum up the argument of the present paper. The ad- 
vantages to he derived from the praotioe of Confession, — ^the 
benefits of self-knowledge, moral instruction and priestly 
guardianship, — cannot be weighed against the evils it in- 
volves, — the materializing of penitence, the enervation of 
the moral nature^ and the desecration of the spiritual life. 
A method of combating sin which involyes evils of such 
magnitude, becomes itself an eviL Even supposing that 
every tale of grossness and misuse be nothing but malig- 
nant falsehood, enough, and more than enough, remains in 
the inherent mischief of the practice of Confession to urge 
every friend of morality and religion to oppose it to the 
utmost of his power. 

What is the true Confession? The life which shall be 
open and honest as the day, and yet whose inner springs 
shall rise pur6 from hidden depths where no defilement 

may reach them ? It is not very hard to picture what such 
a life. might be. Men go about to urge us to confess our sins 
alone, and to confess them to a single priest, while they 
are content that we keep closest silence to our nearest and 
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dearest oonoeniing much that we are, and moro that we think. 
Let them extend their notions of honesty a little further.^ 
Let them bid us speak out what we think, and liye oat what 
we speak ; seera what we are, and be what we seem. Let 
them exliort us to liave no secrets, save of sins long since 
repented and passed into God's keeping ; and of generous 
deeds, in regard to which the left hand may not know what 
the light has done. Let them bid us strive for that noble 
state wherein we should feel assured that nothing could ever 
be discoyered concerning us, in word, deed or thought, 
which would not make those wlio love us already, love 
us still more. And then let them add one counsel more 
concerning a part of life wliicli in old times men heeded 
most of all shoidd be honest, but which in these days is 
wrapped by thousands of us in a haise of obscurity, if not 
of deception. Let them bid us confess before Mends and 
foes, eyerywhere^ and at dl times when the avowal may be 
called for, what we in our inmost hearts believe concerning 
God and duty and immortality ; so that neither the fear 
of lorfeiting the worldly advantages of orthodoxy on one 
side, or that of meeting the sneer of scepticism on the other, 
shall drive us one step out of the straight path of absolute 
sincerity. 

In a recent sermon, Mr. Martineau spoke of keeping 
secrets " not frwn God, but wi^ Him ; " and advised his 

hearers to make it a rule " not to speak of everything which 
passes between the soul and God ; not to betray every burden 

> Th« self'told story of tbe Udy (The World and ihe Church, p. 226) who 
vent secretly from her father's house to Oonfession to Mr. Goodwin in a 
London church, and kept aU her doings a mystery till afttr Rnmr intrrvicws, 
18 a very good sample of the way in which Auricular Conlessiua makes a 
man or woman more honest. To tell our past sins to a stranger who haa no 
SMtmcal right to knoir anjtbing ahoiat w, while we hide our whole present 
course of action and l^inking from the parents, brothers and sisters whoso 
luxe and confidence we continue to accept, — this forsooth is to be speciaUf 
pious and truthful I 
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He lays upon va, bat to reserve somewhat whioh shall be His 
and ours alone.'' Between snoh a lesson as this and that of 
the Anglican Manuals of Confession whioh we have now re- 
viewed, there seems to lie the whole width of the moral and 
spiritual horizon. 



£86AY XIV. 



THE EVOLUTION OF MORALS AND RELIGION.' 

[The following brief Essay, written ^hile this bank has been I'n the prrss, is 
here reprinted as supplementing the exprossioa of the writer's vi^ws on 
Ihe Devdi^inettk of Monli ia SMHty I.] 

Histories of tho progress of the Intellect and of Religious 
Ideas have occupied the attention of scholars for a consider- 
able time. It mJf be questioned whether we should not now 
direct our studies rather to the history of the Religious 
Sentimenti and to the development through the ages, not of 
human thoughts about God, but of human feelings towards 
Him. The furthest insight we are able to obtain into our 
own nature, seems lo ahow that the share which ideas exer- 
cise in the production of feelings is superficial compared 
to the profound influence of feelings in the formation of 
opinions; and that the transmission of ideas by means of 
oral or written language, is, in moral and religious matters, 
of the smallest possible yalue, unless, by some extraneous 
means, the feelings may be brought up to the level whereto 
the ideas belong. Only in our day have the materials for 
anything like a sketch of the history of the Religious Senti- 
ment been collected ; and much yet remains obscure ; but the 
outline of such a progress begins to be apparent. The Moral 

i Eeprinted from ITU Manchester Friend, Jauuary Idtb, 1872. 
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Sense, out of vhich the higher part of reUgtoua feeling (all 

which distinguishes human piety from a dog*8 loyalty) must 
necessarily grow, is itself now recognized as a slowly de- 
Tclopcd thing, hardly perceptible in the savage, and only 
through long millenniums acquiring the shape in which we 
find it within the hietorio era. The barbaric " ages before 
morality/' of which Hr. Jowett long ago spoke, haTe» aa 
• Mr. Bagehot remarks,^ been rendered clear to ns by the re> 
searches of Sir John liubbock and Mr. Tylor into the state 
of savages at the present day ; and, btarting from this 
earliest period, we may now trace the gradual development 
together of the Moral Sense and Social Affections; and of 
the Beligious Sentiment which grow^ with their growth and 
strengthens with their strength. Without in any way in- 
dorsing Mr. Darwin's hypothesis, that the Moral Sense is 
nothing more than the instincts of a social animal developed 
under the conditions of hnman life, we i^ay gUdly admit 
that,— even as the immortal part iu us seems to be slowly 
built up within the scaffolding of our animal part, from the 
first germ of being, through infant and childish life up to 
manhood, — so the Moral Senser which is the sense of the soul, 
is developed slowly likewise, not only in the individual, but 
also in the race, during the millenniums through which it 
has emerged from the brutal into the human. 

1. At the earliest stage of religion, the savage had a 
vague conception of invisible Powers lurking behind the 
forces of nature, in sun and moon, star and thundercloud, 
in the mysterious beasts and serpents, in trees and stones. 
In other words, at this stage of Fetichism he possessed the 
Sentiments of awe, fear, and wonder,«-4>at nothing higher. 
His gods could have no moral attributes, because his own 
moral nature was as yet too immature and cloudy to project 
any image of such qualities as Justice or Truth. He reoog- 
1 FortnighUy lUvmp, D«oeinW, 1871. 
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nued neither ah Ormacd nor an Ahrimanes, but only unseen 
'Walls as vay ward and paasion-led as his own.^ To take a 
savage at this stage and endeavour to convey to him a tme 

conception of the goodness of God, is labour thrown away. 
"Good," as one such barbarian said to a French missionarv, 
" is when I take my enemy's wives. Evil is when he takes 
mine." The man who has no higher sense of goodness than 
this» is as incapable of feeling Divine goodness, as a table or 
a door is incapable of feeling the benevolence of its owner. 
According to the admirable simile used by a writer on Dar- 
winism in Macmillan s Magazine, he is as little conscious of 
such character in God as a jelly-fish is of the presence of a 
man, whom a bird or a mouse will perceive and fear; and 
whom a dog will so iar understand as to be able to love. 
Only through a long upward course, in which intellectual 
instruction will by no means perform the chief part, can the 
savage be brought to the level whereon he can have any 
comprehension of goodness, properly so called. 

2. In the secoiid stage, the gods are recognized to be 
Just, that is, to exercise a certain amount of judicial control 
over human affairs, precisely corresponding to the point 
which men's conception of justice has attained. This is the 
period at which Hesiod warns rapacious kings to fear Zeos, 
whose aU*beholding eye witnesses' their tyranny* But at 
the same epoch this justice-executing Zeus is unhesitatingly 
credited with horrible personal vices and base deceptions. 
Even long ages afterwards, when Pindar exhorts his hearers — 

Then, O man with holy fear, 
T(Hich the cTiftmcler of gods : 
Of their sacred nature say 
Nought irreverent, nought profane. 

^he immediately proceeds to glorify in glowing verse one of 
the worst of the immoralities of Olympos. It is quite obvious 

^ See antif p. 171* 
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that it never so much as crossed the poet's mind that it was 
profane'* to attribute to Zeus the grossest licentiouBneaa. 
Saoh elevBti<m as had taken place in ihe Moral Sense of the 
nation iras as yet nnieflected in the chaiacter attribute^ to 
the gods; and indeed, in this matter of the virtne of chasti^, 
was probably hardly perceptible at alL It is this second 
stage of human religion to which poets have alwaja looked 
back as the Golden Age — 

Quando al |)iaoer nemica 
NoaetahtTirtti; 

— when there was no antithesis between pleasure and yirtne, 
for the simple reason that all the Tirtae then apprehended 

concerned the externals of justice between man and man, 
and never touched the inner laws of personal purity, veracity, 
and sobriety. It is the ideal age of youth which St. Paul 
describes himself as having passed through: "for I was 
alive without the law once; bat» jfhsa. the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died«" 

8. The third stage of religion is attained when the Moral 
Sense and the Affections have both reoeived oonsiderable de- 
velopment. Beyond the earlier vague and imperfect sense of 
Justice, the moral sense is now so far extended in the direc- 
tions of Fidelity and Purity, that the conception of Divine 
Holiness begins to loom on the mental horizon, and the at- 
tribution to God of perfidy oi^ Hoentiottsness ceaaea to be en- 
dnrable^ The Afieotums, likewise, have grown in the direc- 
tion of friendship, favouritism, and patriotism, so far, that 
the notion of God entertaining friendship for particular men, 
having favourites as a king might have, and loving the par- 
ticular tribe, country, or town of the worshipper, lK'(|ins to 
be a familiar part of the ideal of His character. The limita- 
tions in both cases are very obvious. The Holiness of God 
is not &lt to exclude the possibiHtj of His tempting His 
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oreatares to riii, or iiupinng immoral aotions, even tlioagh 
His own nature is supposed to be pure. And, as the 
Affections of men, at this stage, are but sliglitly influenced 
by the moral qualities of the persons to whom they are 
directed, so Jehovah may " love Jacob and hate Esau," 
irrespective of the basenesa of the one, and of the honest 
simplioity of the other. Further, as favouritism has always 
its counterpart in equally unreasonable disUkes, so the 
peeuliar &Tonr of God shown to certain men or tribes, 
always implies BiTine hatred towards their neighbours and 
enemies. 

This, then, the stage of belief in a partially holy, aud par- 
tially loving God, is that at which we find nearly all the more 
religious nations of antiquity when we are first introduced to 
them ; and it is, alas I the stage beyond which the civilized 
world has hardly adyanoed a step to this day. The Hebrews 
had manifestly attained to it in the age in which the Penta- 
teuch was written, when Cbd was in a measure recog^zed as 
holy, and yet was supposed to have inspired or rewarded 
many evil actions ; and when He was believed to love 
*' Abraham and his seed," and to hate the Egyptians and 
Canaanites. Only the later Isaiah, of all the Old Testa- 
ment writers, soared entirely above this level, and felt that 
JehoYah loved Edom and Moab as well as Israel, and would 
reconcile all nations at last. In India, the hymns of the 
Rig-veda prove that in the very earliest epoch of recorded 
religious history, the sense of Divine holiness was strong 
enough to prompt confession of sin, and entreaties for 
pardon j while the belief in the partiality of the Deity for 
the Aryans, and his hatred for the Dasyus (their dark-skinned 
enemies), may he traced as clearly in the maledictory Psalms 
attributed to the Bishi Tiswftnutra as in those of the Bible 
attributed to David. The Zoroastrians enjoyed, from the 
first, exceedingly high conceptions of the sanctity and henefi- 
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cence of Ahara-mazda ; but even He was invoked as the 
enemy of their enemies, albeit, with the blessed underlying 
faith that in the final day He would pardon Ahrinum himself, 
and restore to His loTe all the souls in the uniTerae. Practi- 
cally/ as we have said, the civilized world remains at this 
stage to the present hour. The Ohristian^ Jewish, and 
Moslem God, loves the Elect, the Chosen Race, the Faithful, 
and hates other men; condemning (according to the Gi lliodux 
Christian creed) a vast number of them to eternal banish- 
ment from His presence, in darkness and torture. He is 
adored as Holy, and, in a measure, men understand real holi- 
ness when they apply the word to Him, but they by no 
means feel the incongruity from which a thoroughly trained 
moral sense would revolt, in the attribution to this holy God 
of many acts recorded in their sacred writings ; or of such a 
system of g-overnment as is unfolded in the plan of Atonement 
as commonly understood. The reason why they do not feel 
these monstrous derogations from the Divine perfections is 
obvious. It is because their own Sentiments of love and 
mercy, tmili and justice, are as yet so imperfectly developed 
that even when accustomed to applj the terms expressive of 
goodness to Gbd, they simply do not know what they involve. 
When their hearts are really full of love (as we see in the 
case of many living saints), their creeds hardly hamper them 
at all, and their intellectual errors hang so loosely as to be 
practically harmless. On the other hand, the lessons of 
Christ, repeated parrot-wise for sixty generations, have failed 
to bring men, who are not loving, to understand anything of 
' the Divine goodness more lhan in that most imperfect and 
partial way which we have marked as the third stage of the 
religious sentiment. 

4. Lastly, we may dimly foresee the fourth and final stage 
of religion, when the sense of what constitutes Holiness vdll 
be too lofty to permit of attribution to Qod, of many of the 
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acts and modes of govemnMnt which al present are ascribed 
to Him; and wbtst men will lisTe gained so muck of the 
Divine power of loving and pitying the eiring and the nn* 
lovely, that they will realke at but, the meaning of calling 

God the Father of AIL Xo doubt Christ, when he uttered 
those marvellous sayings abotit the beatitude ol loving our 
enemies, blessing those who eurae us, and praying for those 
who despitefully use us and persecute us, had attained this 
exalted stage. He felt the Divine fatherhood, as none before 
him, that we know of, had felt it^ because he had in his own 
heart a power of pitying the sininl, and pardoning the offend- 
ing, such as few, if any, had felt before. Even he, however, 
if we may trust the records, did not see the hideous anomaly 
involved in his own words, when he represented that same 
Divine Father as not pardoning all those who " despitefully 
used Him, bat casting them into "outer darkness ** for ever. 
But it remains elear that in this direction must sordy lie the 
path of progress in moral feeling which is to lead us at last 
to the joy of unbroken sympathy with God. Hitherto, 
while individual Christians have repeatedly performed heroic 
acts of forgiveness and kindness to their enemies, and while 
thousands have devoted their lives to the restoration of the 
vicious and the criminal, there has been yet hardly an 
approach to a general sentiment of love for the unbvely ; or 
even a working theory of what that love should be, beyond 
the £bhoolmen's barren distinction^ between Love of Benevo> 
lence and Love of Complacency. Too many of us, instead 
of feeling the intense sense of the misery and hatefulncss of 
sin, out of which true pity for the sinner can alone arise, are 
disposed to make light of the evil with mere easy good 
nature, and so to be really further from the higher charity 
than those who harshly condemn and righteously abhor it. 
And, for our personal enemies, the men and women in many 
ways obnoxious to us, it yet remains almost an insoluble 
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problem how we ought to aet towarcte them. We laek the 
unselfish, magnaniinous, deep-sighted love, for the struggling 
human spirit beneath its load of passion, meanness, vul- 
garity, and stupidity, wliich would inspire us with the right 
eonduct. But only when we have attained this holy love, can 
our own spiritual progress flow on calmly and surely, and our 
oonmumion with God oease to be fitful and often intofrupted* 
Only when we ourseLYes loye the unloTely as well as tliA 
lovely, shall we attain the goal of the religious life, and '*be 
perfect as our Father in Heaven is pcilect, who maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain ou 
the just and on the unjust.'^ The iirst stage of religion, 
when nothing but Power was felt; the second, when men 
believed God to be Just» but knew not that He was Hdy ; the 
third, when ihey felt Him to be Holy, bat conceived of Him 
still as Partial, will all have been left &r behind. We shall 
then feel and know that He is more than all this — that He 
is All-loving. 

Well says Charles Yoysey : — " The greatest reward which 
a generous, forgiving, loving life, can ever bring, must 
be to enable ns to feel the Goodness of God.'* There 
is no nse deceiving omwlTes with the idea that we can 
learn His goodness, like an answer in a oatechiBm, by 
the intellect alone. All thai the intellect can help in 
the matter is but little, and that little " chiefly of the 
negative sort. The sense must grow with our own moral 
growth. We must scale height after hciglit before we see 
the heaven*high summit £ftr off in the cloudless blue. Of 
coarse, at each step we are aided and cheered onward and 
npward by the view already attained. Once a man bas 
begun to realize that God is aU which hia heart eravet to km 
and adore f he has gained a level from which he can hardly 
altogether fall away again. All the disappointed affections 
of liie are calmed, all its terrors of loneliness subdued, all its 
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trials made endurable^ by that deep rest of the souL Bat 
there are further and fbrther tiuobs attainable of what Hie 

Goodness is, as we grow more good; and of what Gk>d's 
Love may be for us and for all men^ as we ourselves love 
more divinely. 
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